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INTRODUCTION 


This  book  was  first  written  in  the  hope  that  it  would  prove 
helpful  to  students  in  art  and  related  art  courses.  It  was 
the  result  of  a  conviction  that  we  progress  most  rapidly  in 
our  ability  to  recognize  art  quality  in  dress  and  in  our  home 
environment  through  a  definite  and  organized  study  of  art 
principles  as  they  are  applied  to  our  own  personal  art  prob¬ 
lems.  Furthermore,  the  authors  believe  that  it  is  through  the 
study  of  these  everyday  art  problems  such  as  occur  in  plan¬ 
ning  and  furnishing  our  homes  and  in  the  selection  of  our 
clothing  that  students  discover  art  as  an  intimate  part  of  their 
lives.  For  many  people,  art  is  an  elusive  and  unattainable 
thing,  belonging  to  those  born  with  artistic  talent.  To  those 
of  us  with  no  conscious  experience  with  art,  it  seems  to  be  set 
apart  from  everyday  living  and  kept  on  a  pedestal  in  the  art 
gallery.  With  satisfaction  and  joy  we  learn  that  art  is  a 
possession  quite  possible  to  all  of  us,  and  that  it  has  a  practi¬ 
cal  value  in  our  own  personal  problems.  The  purpose  of  this 
text  is  to  guide  students  through  a  simple  and  practical  study 
of  everyday  art  with  a  twofold  result:  (i)  to  reveal  a  never- 
ending  source  of  enjoyment  through  recognition  of  beauty  in 
the  daily  environment;  and  (2)  to  develop  ability  in  solving 
the  art  problems  of  home  and  dress  with  greater  success. 

Since  the  book  was  first  published,  the  authors’  conviction 
that  progress  in  esthetic  discrimination  is  most  rapid  when 
based  on  a  definite  and  organized  study  has  been  strengthened. 
In  this  edition  certain  topics  have  been  curtailed  and  others 
emphasized;  but  the  basic  art  learnings  remain  the  same. 
Such  changes  and  additions  as  have  been  made  should  en¬ 
courage  more  rapid  progress  in  learning.  Approximately 
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fifty  per  cent  of  the  illustrations  are  new.  Three  new  color 
illustrations  which  stress  the  importance  of  color  harmony 
have  been  added.  Pictures  and  discussions  dealing  with  the 
modern  style  in  home  furnishing  have  been  introduced.  The 
costume  illustrations,  practically  all  of  which  are  new,  have 
been  chosen  both  from  the  present  mode  and  from  historical 
styles  of  the  past. 

The  method  of  approach  to  each  of  the  teaching  problems 
involved  is  that  which  has  proved  most  effective  in  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  authors.  The  general  organization  of  the  book 
and  the  problems,  projects,  devices,  and  exercises  are  those 
which  have  been  used  successfully  in  the  teaching  of  dress 
design  and  interior  design. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  sections.  The  first  four 
units  of  work  are  meant  to  show  the  student  the  place  of  art 
in  relation  to  everyday  life,  and  to  give  him  clear  concepts 
of  the  principles  of  design  and  color  harmony.  To  under¬ 
stand  a  principle  involves  the  acquisition  of  an  abstract 
meaning.  The  student  is  aided  in  this  mental  process.  First 
he  is  presented  with  a  few  carefully  selected  examples  and  en¬ 
couraged  to  analyze  and  compare  them  for  a  common  element. 
He  acquires  some  understanding  of  this  common  element  and 
thus  is  led  to  recognize  the  principle  involved.  In  later  units 
of  work — a  section  dealing  with  interior  design  and  one  with 
dress  design — he  is  given  numerous  opportunities  to  apply 
these  principles.  In  this  way  the  book  attempts  to  provide 
for  the  cycle  of  learning  which  results  in  the  acquisition  of  an 
abstract  meaning.  With  those  whose  esthetic  discrimination 
has  become  highly  developed,  the  use  of  art  principles  has 
become  almost  instinctive  through  repeated  employment.  The 
authors  have  provided  such  illustrations  and  practice  exer¬ 
cises  as  are  possible  within  the  range  of  a  book;  but,  for  best 
results,  even  this  material  should  be  extended  by  the  teacher. 

When  interior  design  and  dress  design  were  first  introduced 
into  the  school  curriculum,  drawing  and  painting  were  almost 
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universally  required.  Gradually  teachers  have  come  to  re¬ 
alize  that  very  few  people  have  need  for  skill  in  drawing  and 
painting  costumed  figures  or  room  interiors.  They  realize, 
too,  that  skill  in  drawing  and  painting  does  not  necessarily 
result  in  good  taste.  Why,  then,  require  hours  of  bungling 
attempts  at  figure  drawing  and  wall  elevations?  The  old  pre¬ 
cept  that  we  learn  to  do  by  doing  holds  true  in  this  case.  We 
learn  to  select  art  quality  through  practice  and  experience  in 
selecting  art  quality.  This  text  presents  exercises  and  prob¬ 
lems  which  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  compare  and 
analyze  art  quality.  The  drawing  and  painting  exercises  sug¬ 
gested  require  no  particular  skill. 

The  text  also  makes  frequent  suggestion  that  actual  ma¬ 
terials,  curtains,  rugs,  furniture,  hats,  dresses,  and  other  ar¬ 
ticles  be  brought  into  the  schoolroom  or  that  pupils  study 
them  elsewhere.  Many  carefully  selected  pictures  of  these 
objects  are  included  in  the  text,  but  pictures  never  can  take 
the  place  of  the  real  objects.  Since  we  hope  to  achieve  ap¬ 
preciation  of  esthetic  quality  in  the  real  materials  of  our  en¬ 
vironment,  we  must  provide  some  opportunity  other  than  the 
study  of  pictures. 

One  special  problem  which  is  peculiar  to  the  teaching  of 
dress  design  lies  in  our  changing  fashions.  If  we  study  art 
principles  only  as  they  are  applied  to  the  present  mode,  we 
may  not  be  able  to  apply  them  equally  well  in  the  new 
fashions  of  tomorrow.  Since  we  cannot  foresee  the  coming 
changes  in  fashion,  the  only  alternative  is  to  study  design  not 
only  in  the  prevailing  fashions  but  in  the  historic  styles  of  the 
past.  In  this  way  we  can  hope  to  set  up  standards  which 
students  can  use  in  new  situations.  They  should  definitely 
realize  that,  as  fashions  change,  they  must  be  discriminating 
and  select  the  best  examples  of  design. 

A  definite  effort  has  been  made  to  keep  economic  limita¬ 
tions  in  mind.  The  girl  is  encouraged  to  select  the  best  ex¬ 
amples  of  design  and  color  within  her  price  range.  She  is 
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led  to  see  that  cost  is  not  a  guarantee  of  beauty.  The  authors 
believe  that  genuine  beauty  both  in  dress  and  in  home  furnish¬ 
ings  is  within  reach  of  the  family  with  a  very  moderate  in¬ 
come.  It  is  discriminating  good  taste  and  not  money  which 
makes  for  charm  and  attractiveness  in  our  everyday  environ¬ 
ments. 

M.  B.  T. 

F.  W. 


Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
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Unit  One 

ART  IN  DAILY  LIVING 

Our  everyday  lives  bring  to  all  of  us  many  experiences  in 
which  art  plays  an  important  part.  Some  people  believe  that 
art  does  not  play  any  part  at  all  in  their  lives.  Because  they 
are  not  “artistic,”  because  they  do  not  draw  or  paint  or 
model,  because  they  do  not  decorate  boxes  or  make  fancy 
novelties,  they  think  that  they  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  art.  However,  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  any  of  these 
things  in  order  to  make  the  art  experience  a  part  of  our  daily 
lives.  Some  who  never  draw  or  paint  or  model  have  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  happy  experiences  with  art.  Let  us  see  how  this 
can  be. 

First:  People  Can  Be  Artists  in  Many  Ways.  There 
are  many  people  in  the  world  who  never  use  paint  or  crayon 
or  clay  and  yet  create  things  which  have  true  art  quality.  A 
beautiful  room,  a  beautiful  garden,  a  beautiful  costume  should 
be  thought  of  as  a  work  of  art.  These  are  created  by  an 
artist  in  just  the  same  sense  that  a  beautiful  picture  or  statue 
is  created  by  an  artist.  Instead  of  creating  beauty  with  paint 
and  canvas,  the  artist  creates  a  beautiful  room  with  furniture, 
curtains,  wallpaper,  and  rugs.  The  artist  who  creates  a  beau¬ 
tiful  effect  in  costume  uses  dresses,  coats,  hats,  shoes,  and  other 
articles  of  dress,  each  chosen  for  its  color  and  design. 

We  all  like  to  choose  our  own  clothing  and  to  select  and 
arrange  the  furnishings  of  our  homes.  There  is  something  in¬ 
stinctive  within  us  urging  us  to  seek  beauty  in  our  homes  and 
to  make  our  personal  appearance  attractive.  It  is  a  natural 
desire  which  frequently  turns  us  all  into  artists.  We  can  take 
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it  for  granted  that  we  all  desire  beauty  in  our  homes  and  in 
our  clothing,  but  we  cannot  take  it  for  granted  that  we  shall 
achieve  success  in  this  respect  without  training.  Not  many  of 
us  have  such  genius  that  we  can  create  a  beautiful  house  or 
wardrobe  without  study  of  color,  design,  and  materials.  This 
does  not  mean  that  it  is  necessary  to  learn  to  draw  and  paint, 
but  it  does  mean  that  we  should  learn  to  use  color  and  design 
in  dress  and  in  house  furnishings.  Only  in  this  way  can  we 
most  successfully  bring  real  beauty  into  our  homes  and 
clothing. 

Compare  the  People  You  Know  for  Their  Ability  to  Achieve 
Beauty  in  Their  Homes  and  Clothing.  Among  the  people  you 
know  is  there  anyone  who  is  particularly  successful  in  creating 
a  beautiful  home  or  in  choosing  attractive  clothing?  Does  it 
seem  to  you  that  this  person  derives  a  special  pleasure  or  satis¬ 
faction  from  the  beauty  which  she  creates?  Do  some  people 
you  know  seem  never  satisfied  because  they  cannot  get  the 
effects  they  want?  Are  they  always  changing  their  house 
furnishings  around  and  making  over  their  clothing?  How  do 
you  account  for  this? 

Second:  Beauty  Helps  Us  to  Live  More  Happily.  Some 
of  the  daily  experiences  in  which  art  plays  a  part  are  those 
which  bring  us  pleasure  merely  because  we  happen  upon 
something  which  is  beautiful.  Does  it  not  give  you  a  momen¬ 
tary  feeling  of  pleasure  when  you  see  a  beautiful  set  of  china 
in  a  shop  window?  Or  a  beautiful  doorway  as  you  walk  down 
the  street?  Or  a  lovely  sky  on  a  spring  morning?  All  of  us 
have  these  experiences  when  our  feelings  are  stirred  by  some¬ 
thing  which  impresses  us  as  beautiful.  It  is  something  of  the 
same  feeling  that  comes  to  us  when  we  listen  to  fine  music. 
Who  has  not  been  aware  of  an  inner  stir  of  feeling  when  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  glorious  voice  of  a  great  singer  or  to  the  fine 
music  of  a  good  orchestra?  Beauty  in  music  or  in  visual  art 
produces  the  same  sort  of  inner  feeling  of  excitement  and  up¬ 
lift. 
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All  of  us  are  born  with  this  ability  to  respond  to  beauty  in 
the  world  about  us.  When  we  see  something  unusual,  spec¬ 
tacular,  or  dramatic,  such  as  the  Grand  Canyon  or  a  great 
cathedral,  we  are  excited  by  its  beauty.  In  the  same  way, 
but  to  a  lesser  degree,  we  are  stirred  with  feeling  when  we  see 
a  beautiful  house,  an  attractive  room,  a  lovely  costume,  a  fine 
tapestry,  or  a  beautiful  piece  of  pottery.  This  kind  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  makes  for  happier  living  and,  best  of  all,  it  is  free  to 
those  who  ask.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  possess  a  beautiful 
object  in  order  to  enjoy  it.  To  be  sure,  it  is  pleasant  to  know 
that  we  own  articles  of  beauty,  but  we  should  not  confuse  the 
sense  of  possession  with  the  enjoyment  which  beauty  may  give 
to  us.  We  can  enjoy  the  lovely  textiles  in  a  shop  window 
without  thinking  of  them  in  terms  of  clothing  for  ourselves. 
We  can  enjoy  the  fine  design  of  the  automobile  that  passes  us 
in  the  street,  the  attractive  costume  on  the  girl  in  the  motion 
picture,  or  the  charming  room  that  belongs  to  a  friend  without 
wishing  it  were  our  own.  The  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  has 
nothing  to  do  with  one’s  bank  account. 

All  of  us  seek  for  ourselves  what  is  sometimes  called  a 
fuller  and  richer  life.  We  are  bored  by  the  commonplace,  by 
dull  routine.  To  recognize  beauty  wherever  we  may  chance 
upon  it  helps  us  out  of  the  commonplace.  It  helps  us  really 
to  enjoy  and  to  understand  the  world  in  which  we  live.  A 
study  of  design  and  color  as  they  are  used  in  clothing  and  in 
house  furnishing  should  help  us  to  understand  and  appreciate 
beauty  in  our  everyday  lives. 

Examine  Your  Own  Experiences  in  the  Enjoyment  of 
Beauty.  What  common  objects  have  given  you  pleasure  be¬ 
cause  of  their  beauty?  Can  you  enjoy  beautiful  things  with¬ 
out  wishing  that  they  belonged  to  you?  What  experiences 
can  you  recall  when  you  were  moved  by  beauty  which  did  not 
seem  to  appeal  to  your  companions? 

Third:  Art  Helps  Us  to  Select  and  Arrange  Our  Pos¬ 
sessions  More  Satisfactorily.  There  are  dozens  of  prob- 
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lems  in  our  everyday  lives  that  we  can  solve  more  satisfactorily 
if  we  have  some  understanding  of  art  principles  and  color 
harmony.  What  colors  are  most  becoming  to  me?  Which 
Christmas  card  is  most  attractive?  What  color  is  best  for  the 
new  living  room  draperies?  Which  handkerchief  will  make 
the  most  attractive  gift?  Shall  I  put  my  dressing  table  corner- 
wise  in  my  room  or  flat  against  the  wall?  Which  design  in  the 
style  book  will  be  most  becoming  to  me?  These  questions 
are  typical  of  the  everyday  problems  which  we  can  settle 
more  effectively  if  we  have  a  working  knowledge  of  design 
and  color. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  lay  down  a  hard-and-fast  rule 
by  which  to  select  and  arrange  our  possessions.  In  mathema¬ 
tics  we  can  say  that  two  times  two  is  always  four,  but  in  art 
we  cannot  make  such  positive  statements.  We  cannot  say 
that  one  color  is  always  good  or  another  bad,  that  one  sort  of 
design  is  the  only  kind  that  is  right.  In  art  we  must  develop 
the  ability  to  judge  whether  each  particular  thing  is  good  or 
bad  from  the  standpoint  of  beauty.  We  must  acquire  what  is 
sometimes  called  good  taste.  People  who  have  good  taste  can 
judge  for  themselves  when  a  new  dress  or  chair  or  set  of 
dishes  is  beautiful. 

At  first  it  may  seem  that  one  is  born  either  with  good 
taste  or  without  it,  but  this  is  not  true.  If  one  is  willing  to  give 
some  time  and  attention  to  the  study  of  art  principles  and 
color  harmony  one  can  gradually  develop  this  very  desirable 
quality,  good  taste.  Psychologists  tell  us  that  everyone  is 
born  with  the  ability  to  appreciate,  but  what  each  appreciates 
is  a  matter  of  training.  One  person  may  be  pleased  with 
crude,  raw  color  combinations  which  to  a  person  who  has  ac¬ 
quired  some  appreciation  of  color  harmony  are  unbearable. 
One  person  may  enjoy  a  lamp  or  a  sofa  pillow  or  an  ash  tray 
which  she  calls  “cute”  or  “darling,”  but  another  person  may 
consider  these  articles  quite  ordinary. 

No  one  should  feel  discouraged  about  acquiring  a  standard 
of  good  taste.  Because  there  are  no  definite  rules  which  tell 
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us  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad,  it  may  seem  that  it  is  all  a 
matter  of  feeling.  But  really  there  are  many  definite  things 
to  learn  about  design  and  color  which  help  us  to  discriminate 
between  good  and  bad.  The  study  of  art  in  home  and  cloth¬ 
ing  is  not  vague  and  indefinite;  it  is  the  definite  study  of  the 
simple  everyday  problems  which  we  all  encounter.  After  a 
study  of  these  problems  and  after  some  practice  in  solving 
your  own  art  problems  in  everyday  life  you  will  gradually 
build  up  standards  of  good  taste. 

An  Investigation  of  Your  Own  Art  Problems.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  discover  just  what  are  one’s  own  art  problems.  For  a 
few  days  keep  a  record  of  the  experiences  you  have  which  in 
any  way  have  to  do  with  art.  These  experiences  should  in¬ 
clude  making  selections;  the  arrangements  of  objects  in 
your  home;  making  a  notebook;  and  enjoyable  moments  be¬ 
cause  you  see  something  beautiful. 


Unit  Two 

COLOR  IN  EVERYDAY  LIFE 

At  the  beginning  of  each  unit  you  will  find  a  series  of  prac¬ 
tical  art  problems  such  as  you  may  encounter  in  your  own 
everyday  life.  These  problems  will  suggest  to  you  the  topics 
to  be  discussed.  You  will  find  it  interesting  and  stimulating 
to  try  answering  these  questions  without  any  previous  study 
or  reading.  This  will  help  you  to  see  that  our  study  does  not 
deal  with  a  vague  and  abstract  discussion  of  art  but  rather 
with  the  actual  art  problems  which  we  meet  from  day  to  day. 
After  your  study  of  the  unit,  you  will  find  it  worth  while  again 
to  try  answering  the  questions  and  to  note  whether  your  ideas 
remain  the  same. 

1.  Janet  was  making  a  dress  of  a  color  commonly  called 
jade  green.  She  needed  thread  to  finish  the  dress,  but  when 
she  went  to  the  store  she  forgot  a  sample  of  the  material. 
Since  it  was  important  for  her  to  get  the  thread  so  that  she 
could  finish  the  dress  in  time  for  a  party,  she  picked  out  a 
color  of  thread  which  she  thought  would  match.  The  color 
she  selected  is  commonly  called  apple  green.  What  is  the 
difference  between  these  two  greens?  How  could  a  study  of 
color  help  her  to  make  a  better  selection? 

2.  What  are  the  “new  colors”  this  season?  Have  you 
known  them  before  by  other  names? 

3.  The  James  family  are  putting  a  new  floor  in  their  dining 
room.  They  cannot  decide  whether  to  have  it  finished  light 
or  dark.  What  is  your  opinion? 

4.  If  a  stout  girl  wishes  to  appear  smaller,  should  she 
choose  a  bright  orange  sport  dress  or  a  tan  dress?  Why? 
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5.  Why  do  we  consider  blue  silk  crepe  more  beautiful  than 
blue  gingham  of  exactly  the  same  color? 

6.  Amy  is  on  a  committee  which  is  trying  to  select  class 
colors.  The  members  are  undecided  between  brilliant  blue  and 
yellow  or  scarlet  and  white.  Which  combination  of  colors  do 
you  think  will  make  a  more  pleasing  effect  when  used  for 
banners  or  to  decorate  for  class  parties  and  for  other  class 
affairs?  Why? 

7.  Martha’s  mother  has  told  her  that  she  may  redecorate 
her  room.  She  will  use  the  maple  furniture  which  she  already 
has.  What  colors  can  she  use  to  produce  a  really  harmonious 
effect? 

WHY  STUDY  COLOR? 

When  we  see  a  lovely  rainbow  or  a  gorgeous  sunset,  we 
exclaim  over  the  beauty  of  its  color.  These  spectacular  dis¬ 
plays  of  color  cannot  fail  to  impress  us  with  their  beauty;  but 
often  we  fail  to  notice  color  that  is  less  spectacular  but  just  as 
beautiful  in  everyday  things  around  us.  And  color  is  every¬ 
where  about  us.  We  see  it  in  our  homes  and  in  our  clothing. 
We  walk  down  the  street  and  see  color  in  house  exteriors,  in 
trees,  pavement,  shop  windows,  and  passing  automobiles. 
If  we  should  keep  count  for  one  day  of  all  the  things  in  which 
we  saw  color,  we  should  have  a  very  long  list  indeed.  With 
this  world  of  color  about  us,  is  it  not  important  that  we  learn 
to  understand  it  and  to  use  it  successfully? 

As  we  observe  things  around  us,  how  often  we  comment 
on  their  color.  We  admire  a  new  dress,  saying,  “It  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  color”;  or  reject  material  for  a  new  dress,  saying,  “I  can¬ 
not  wear  that  color.”  When  we  enter  a  newly  furnished 
house  and  view  the  rugs,  curtains,  furniture,  and  walls,  many 
of  our  thoughts  are  in  terms  of  their  colors  and  of  our  likes 
and  dislikes  for  the  color  combinations.  Color  is  probably  the 
most  important  element  in  the  general  effect  of  a  room  or  of  a 
costume.  If  color  is  drab  and  characterless,  we  feel  that  the 
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room  or  costume  is  commonplace,  perhaps  without  realizing 
that  lack  of  color  makes  it  so.  If  the  color  is  gaudy  and 
glaring,  we  are  disturbed  because  it  forces  itself  unpleasantly 
on  our  attention.  Since  color  contributes  so  much  to  beauty 
or  to  ugliness  in  our  clothing  and  our  homes,  it  is  well  worth 
our  while  to  make  a  study  of  it. 

THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  A  COLOR 

Since  the  world  is  so  filled  with  colors  ranging  from  the 
dull,  grayish  tones  to  the  more  vivid,  brilliant  hues,  it  seems 
difficult  for  us  to  learn  to  recognize  and  name  accurately  any 
color  which  we  see.  This  will  become  at  once  evident  to  you 
if  you  will  look  about  the  room  and  out  the  window  and  try 
to  name  the  color  of  every  object  within  sight.  If  a  group  of 
people  try  to  do  this  there  is  sure  to  be  a  disagreement  about 
the  correct  names  for  the  various  shades  of  green,  blue,  brown, 
and  so  on.  After  some  study  of  color  theory  this  becomes  a 
much  more  simple  matter. 

There  are  three  characteristics  of  color  which  help  us  to 
recognize  and  identify  colors  accurately.  These  are  hue , 
value,  and  intensity.  As  you  study  these  color  characteristics 
you  will  see  how  much  they  add  to  one’s  understanding  and 
enjoyment  of  color. 

WHAT  IS  HUE  IN  COLOR? 

That  quality  of  a  color  which  gives  it  its  name  is  called 
hue;  for  example,  we  might  say  that  the  hue  of  an  apple  is 
red,  or  the  hue  of  a  leaf  is  green.  If  a  little  orange  is  added 
to  yellow,  the  hue  is  no  longer  yellow  but  yellow-orange. 
When  you  are  asked  to  name  a  certain  color,  your  first  thought 
is  to  identify  its  hue.  It  is  simple  to  recognize  the  brighter 
hues  such  as  red,  yellow,  blue,  orange,  green,  and  violet. 

In  Fig.  i,  red,  yellow,  and  blue  have  been  placed  at  equal 
intervals  on  a  circle,  and  in  Fig.  2  we  have  added  orange, 
green,  and  violet  in  their  proper  places  on  the  circle.  Why  is 


Fig.  I 


Fig.  1 


Made  with  “Prang  Colors” 
by  Courtesy  of  the  American 
Crayon  Company 
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it  that  these  six  colors  are  always  arranged  in  just  this  order 
with  relation  to  one  another  on  the  color  circle?  Those  of  us 
who  have  experimented  in  mixing  paints  can  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  easily.  Green  belongs  between  blue  and  yellow  because 
blue  and  yellow  when  mixed  produce  green;  orange  comes 
between  red  and  yellow  because  red  and  yellow  mixed  to¬ 
gether  produce  an  orange;  and  violet  comes  between  red  and 
blue  because  a  mixture  of  red  and  blue  produces  violet. 
Although  it  is  more  difficult  and  not  so  common,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  make  blue  by  mixing  green  and  violet,  yellow  by 
mixing  green  and  orange,  and  red  by  mixing  orange  and 
violet.  The  red,  yellow,  and  blue  made  in  this  way  are  dull, 
but  are  true  shades  of  red,  yellow,  and  blue.  In  short,  each 
color  on  the  circle  can  be  made  by  mixing  the  two  colors 
which  lie  on  either  side  of  it.  We  should  understand  this 
relationship  of  colors  so  well  that  we  can  shut  our  eyes  and 
instantly  visualize  the  color  circle  with  each  color  in  its 
proper  place. 

Experiment  with  Colors.  If  you  have  never  had  experience  in 
mixing  each  of  the  six  colors  on  the  circle,  you  will  find  the  experi¬ 
ment  interesting.  Use  water  colors,  soft  chalk,  or  crayons.  The  red, 
yellow,  and  blue  which  you  produce  by  mixing  will  be  dull,  but  should 
be  recognizable.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  spend  a  long  time  making 
a  color  circle,  but  you  should  experiment  long  enough  so  that  you 
know  how  the  six  colors  are  related  on  the  circle. 

Further  Study  of  the  Color  Circle.  The  six  colors 
that  we  have  already  located  on  the  color  circle  are  familiar  to 
everyone,  but  some  people  do  not  realize  that  there  are  six 
other  easily  distinguished  colors  which  we  can  locate  on  the 
circle.  Suppose  we  take  two  colors  which  lie  next  to  one 
another  on  the  circle  as  shown  in  Fig.  2  and  mix  them  together. 
If  we  mix  yellow  and  green,  the  result  will,  of  course,  be 
yellow-green;  if  we  mix  green  and  blue  we  will  have  a  blue- 
green;  and  so  on  around  the  color  circle.  Fig.  3  shows  the 
circle  with  twelve  colors  in  their  proper  relation  to  one  an- 
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other.  If  we  understand  this  relationship  of  colors,  we  shall 
be  better  able  to  identify  the  colors  which  we  see.  Instead 
of  merely  identifying  a  color  as  green,  we  will  identify  it 
as  yellow-green  or  blue-green.  Unless  we  have  made  a  study 
of  hue,  violet,  blue-violet,  and  red-violet  may  all  be  thought 
of  as  violet  or  purple.  Wherever  you  may  be  when  you  are 
reading  this  paragraph,  try  to  see  how  many  colors  on  the 
color  circle  come  within  your  range  of  vision. 

Spectrum  Colors  and  Neutralized  Colors.  The  colors 
on  the  color  circle  are  the  same  as  those  which  appear  in  the 
rainbow,  and  as  those  which  also  appear  when  a  glass  prism 
is  held  in  the  sunlight.  The  bright  colors  which  appear  under 
these  conditions  are  called  the  spectrum;  therefore  we  call 
the  hues  on  the  color  circle  spectrum  colors.  When  we  describe 
a  color  as  a  spectrum  hue,  we  mean  that  it  is  as  bright  as  it 
can  possibly  be.  In  contrast  to  the  hues  on  the  circle  which 
are  very  intense  and  colorful,  we  have  the  completely  color¬ 
less  black,  white,  and  gray.  We  describe  these  as  lacking 
color  or  neutral.  It  is  impossible  to  think  of  black,  white,  or 
gray  as  being  vivid  and  full  of  color,  and  they  are  well  named 
neutrals.  When  we  mix  a  spectrum  color  with  a  neutral,  the 
color  is  sure  to  be  dulled  or  neutralized.  The  inner  circle  of 
colors  in  Fig.  3  shows  each  of  the  twelve  colors  as  it  appears 
when  neutralized  with  gray.  Most  of  the  colors  which  we  see 
about  us  are  of  this  kind.  When  some  colors  are  grayed  or 
neutralized  the  results  are  surprising.  Yellow  takes  on  a 
greenish  tone  although  no  green  has  been  added.  This 
neutralized  yellow  is  what  we  sometimes  call  olive  green. 

Experiments  in  Neutralizing  Colors.  Using  soft  crayons  or 
water  colors,  try  neutralizing  each  color  with  black,  white,  and  gray. 
How  does  the  effect  differ  when  you  use  white  and  when  you  use 
black?  What  colors  neutralized  will  produce  tan,  pink,  brown,  cream, 
and  lavender? 

Exercises  to  Aid  in  the  Recognition  of  Color,  i.  Collect  ex¬ 
amples  of  color,  such  as  pieces  of  cloth,  paper,  yarn,  glass,  stones, 
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feathers,  leaves,  and  leather.  Try  to  have  at  least  fifty  different 
samples.  Arrange  these  in  groups  according  to  the  twelve  hues 
shown  on  the  color  circle.  Have  someone  examine  your  groups  to  see 
if  you  have  identified  the  colors  correctly.  Can  you  distinguish  green 
from  yellow-green,  yellow-brown  from  red-brown,  and  so  on?  Per¬ 
haps  a  contest  can  be  arranged  where  different  colors  are  shown  to 
the  class  while  the  class  writes  down  the  names  of  the  colors.  If  you 
are  uncertain  about  the  hue  of  some  of  the  colors,  try  mixing  paints 
to  match  them.  In  this  way  you  can  discover  the  true  hue. 

2.  To  what  hue  on  the  color  circle  do  the  following  colors  belong? 


crimson 

salmon 

purple 

sand 

taupe 

cerise 

pink 

gold 

mustard 

lemon 

henna 

beige 

lavender 

rust 

jade 

mauve 

coral 

plum 

cream 

russet 

mulberry 

mahogany 

terra  cotta 

ecru 

3.  Make  a  list  of  as  many  color  names  as  you  can  for  each  of  the 
hues  on  the  color  circle. 

4.  Discuss  in  class  the  “new  colors”  that  are  popular  this  season. 

In  your  opinion  are  the  colors  new  or  are  the  names  new? 

5.  Experiment  with  dyeing  pieces  of  cloth.  Use  small  pieces  of 
white  cloth  and  any  commercial  dye.  Can  you  dye  a  piece  of  white 
cloth  yellow  by  using  orange  and  green  dye?  Brown  by  using  orange 
and  black?  Olive  green  by  using  yellow  and  black? 

Warm  and  Cool  Hues.  An  experiment  to  determine  which 
colors  produce  an  effect  of  warmth  and  which  an  effect  of 
coolness  can  be  carried  out  in  the  following  way:  Hang  six 
pieces  of  paper  on  the  wall,  each  at  least  three  inches  square, 
showing  spectrum  red,  yellow,  blue,  green,  orange,  and  violet. 
These  should  be  the  brightest  that  you  can  find.  If  possible 
they  should  be  hung  on  a  neutral  background.  After  the 
colors  have  been  hung  on  the  wall,  view  them  from  across 
the  room  and  decide  which  ones  suggest  warmth  to  you  and 
which  ones  suggest  coolness.  With  very  few  exceptions,  the 
members  of  the  group  will  agree  that  red,  orange,  and  yellow 
are  warm  colors  and  that  green  and  blue  are  cool  colors. 
There  may  be  some  disagreement  about  violet,  but  if  it  is  a 
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true  violet  or  a  blue-violet  it  will  seem  cool  to  most  people. 
The  red-violet  has  a  suggestion  of  warmth. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  things  which  the  warm  and  cool 
colors  suggest.  Yellow  and  orange  suggest  sunlight  and  flame, 
red  may  call  up  a  picture  of  burning  coals  or  molten  metal, 
green  may  suggest  cool,  shady  trees,  and  blue  suggests  the 
color  of  sky,  lakes,  and  rivers. 

Repeat  the  experiment  with  neutralized  shades  of  red, 
yellow,  blue,  orange,  green,  and  violet.  Can  you  feel  the 
same  suggestions  of  warmth  or  coolness,  only  in  a  lesser 
degree?  We  are  all  of  us  sensitive  to  this  quality  of  color, 
though  we  do  not  always  consciously  realize  it.  A  picture,  a 
dress,  or  the  furnishings  of  a  room  may  please  us  because 
they  produce  a  pleasant  feeling  of  warmth  or  coolness. 

Problems  in  the  Use  of  Warm  and  Cool  Colors,  i.  What 
colors  would  produce  a  cool,  restful  effect  in  a  house  located  in  a  very 
warm,  sunny  climate? 

2.  What  colors  will  appear  cooler  for  wear  on  a  hot  summer  day? 

3.  What  colors  would  you  choose  for  a  living  room  in  a  northern 
climate? 

4.  What  color  would  you  choose  for  a  dark  room  on  the  north  or 
sunless  side  of  a  house  in  your  own  geographical  location? 

Aggressive  Hues.  Hang  the  six  spectrum  hues  on  the  wall 
and  again  view  them  from  across  the  room.  Which  ones 
seem  to  have  more  carrying  power?  Or,  in  other  words,  which 
ones  seem  more  aggressive  and  more  forceful?  The  aggressive 
colors  seem  to  be  nearer  or  to  advance  beyond  the  other 
colors.  If  possible,  hang  the  colors  at  the  end  of  a  corridor 
where  you  can  look  at  them  from  an  even  greater  distance 
and  again  compare  them  as  to  their  aggressiveness  and 
carrying  qualities.  The  majority  of  people  agree  that  the 
warm  colors,  red,  orange,  and  yellow,  are  aggressive  and  ad¬ 
vancing  colors,  while  the  cool  colors,  green,  blue,  and  violet, 
are  retreating  and  quieter  colors.  This  contrast  is  more 
marked  when  comparing  spectrum  colors  of  full  intensity, 
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but  neutralized  reds,  oranges,  and  yellows  are  more  advance 
ing  than  neutralized  blues,  greens,  and  violets. 

Problems  in  the  Selection  of  Colors,  i.  Will  a  small  room 
seem  smaller  or  larger  if  the  walls  are  painted  a  strong  pink  color? 

2.  If  a  girl  is  too  stout,  should  she  choose  to  wear  bright  yellow 
or  a  neutralized  green?  Why? 

3.  Will  an  advertisement  to  be  read  from  across  the  street  be  more 
effective  in  blue  and  white  or  black  and  yellow? 

4.  Can  the  red  or  the  green  signal-light  at  the  street  crossing  be 
seen  farther?  Why? 

WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY  THE  VALUE  OF  A  COLOR? 

We  have  learned  that  one  way  of  distinguishing  coiors  is 
by  their  exact  hues.  We  have  sorted  all  our  samples  of  color 
into  groups  according  to  their  position  on  the  color  circle. 
Now  let  us  put  all  our  samples  together  in  one  group  and  then 
sort  them  according  to  another  quality  of  color.  First  pick 
out  those  of  light  tones,  such  as  pink,  lavender,  and  yellow, 
and  put  them  in  one  group.  Then  select  the  samples  of  dark 
tones,  such  as  navy  blue  and  dark  brown.  The  colors  which 
are  left  will  be  neither  dark  nor  light  but  medium  in  tone. 
The  three  groups  will  have  been  selected  according  to 
the  amount  of  light  and  dark  in  their  colors.  This  amount  of 
light  (or  dark)  in  a  color  is  the  quality  that  we  call  value.  We 
can  describe  one  group  of  colors  as  being  light  in  value, 
another  as  dark  in  value,  and  one  as  middle  in  value. 

Fig.  4  shows  what  is  called  a  neutral  value  scale  with  five 
steps  ranging  from  white  through  light  gray,  middle  gray, 
and  dark  gray  to  black.  You  can  test  your  grouping  of  your 
color  samples  according  to  this  value  scale.  Hold  each  sample 
of  color  close  to  the  scale  and  look  at  it  with  your  eyes  partly 
closed.  The  hue  becomes  less  prominent  and  if  you  close  your 
eyes  enough  seems  neutral.  Then  you  can  judge  its  value. 
To  give  yourself  practice  in  distinguishing  values  accurately, 
look  about  the  room  at  the  colors  you  see  and  try  to  decide 
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the  true  value  of  each.  Then  hold  your  value  scale  near 
the  color  and  test  it  by  looking  through  partly  closed  eyes. 

An  understanding  of  values  will 
help  us  to  use  colors  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  As  we  look  at  the  value 
scale  it  seems  natural  that  we  should 
hold  it  so  that  the  black  comes  at  the 
bottom.  Try  turning  your  book  up¬ 
side  down;  the  value  scale  seems 
wrong  side  up.  This  little  experi¬ 
ment  offers  an  important  suggestion 
for  the  arrangement  of  color  values 
in  interior  decoration  and  dress  de¬ 
sign.  Floors  should  be  darkest  in  a 
room,  walls  lighter,  and  the  ceiling 
lightest  of  all.  This  corresponds  to 
nature’s  arrangement  of  values,  in 
which  the  earth,  grass,  and  trees 
near  at  hand  are  darkest,  the  dis¬ 
tance  is  lighter,  and  the  sky  is  light¬ 
est  of  all.  If  a  floor  is  lighter  than 
the  walls,  it  fails  to  give  the  feeling 
of  a  solid  foundation  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  one  prerequisite  of  a  good 
floor.  A  light  yellowish  maple  floor 
or  a  light  delicately  colored  rug 
often  make  the  floor  seem  to  “jump 
up.”  White  shoes  and  stockings 
with  a  dark  blue  dress  and  hat  make 
a  poor  effect,  chiefly  because  of  poor 
arrangement  of  values. 

A  second  point  to  remember  in 
our  use  of  color  values  is  that  sharp 
Black  contrasts  of  black  against  white  or 

Fig  light  against  dark  are  more  conspic- 
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uous  than  slight  contrasts  of  value  such  as  light  against  middle 
or  middle  against  dark.  If  you  wished  to  be  inconspicuously 
dressed,  would  you  choose  a  bold  striped  black  and  white  ma¬ 
terial,  or  a  material  with  light  gray  stripes  on  white?  Since 
sharp  contrasts  of  value  are  conspicuous  and  striking  in  their 
general  effect,  it  is  best  to  avoid  their  use  in  interior  decoration. 
If  we  were  choosing  between  black  and  white  and  gray  and 
white  striped  wallpapers,  we  should  undoubtedly  choose  the 
latter;  it  would  be  disturbing  to  have  our  walls  covered  with 
bold  black  and  white  stripes.  Another  problem  in  the  choice 
of  color  values  is  the  contrast  of  walls  to  woodwork.  If  the 
walls  are  light  and  the  woodwork  is  dark,  the  shapes  of  the 
doors  and  windows  will  be  emphasized  too  much.  It  is  a  safe 
general  rule  to  say  the  walls  and  woodwork  should  be  of  the 
same  value  or  the  woodwork  a  little  darker  than  the  walls. 

Experiments  in  Studying  Value,  i.  Make  a  sample  of  dark 
value  for  each  of  the  spectrum  colors.  Be  sure  to  add  enough  black 
to  yellow  and  orange  so  they  are  really  dark  value.  It  requires  much 
more  black  than  color.  What  seems  to  happen  to  each  of  these  colors? 
Compare  your  samples  with  the  neutral  value  scale.  Are  they  as  dark 
as  the  dark  value  neutral? 

2.  While  outdoors  look  off  into  the  distance  with  your  eyelids  al¬ 
most  closed.  What  value  are  the  near  at  hand  objects?  The  distant 
objects? 

3.  Can  you  give  the  correct  value  for  the  different  objects  in  the 
room? 

4.  Experiment  with  commercial  dyes  and  cloth.  How  can  you  dye 
orange  cloth  dark  brown  without  using  brown  dye?  Dye  a  light 
value,  a  middle  value,  and  a  dark  value  of  red,  yellow,  blue.  Can 
you  mix  dyes  to  secure  these  results? 

WHAT  IS  INTENSITY  IN  COLOR? 

An  understanding  of  hue  and  value  helps  us  to  see  vari¬ 
ations  in  different  colors,  but  there  is  another  quality  of  color 
which  we  must  understand  before  we  are  able  to  appreciate 
fully  the  variations  in  color  tones.  Spread  out  before  you  all 
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your  samples  of  color  that  are  light  in  value.  You  should  have 
several  greens,  several  oranges,  several  blues,  and  so  on.  All 
the  greens  may  be  exactly  the  same  hue  and  all  light  in 
value,  but  some  of  them  will  be  dull,  neutralized  colors,  and 
others  will  be  more  brilliant.  The  same  thing  will  be  true  of 
the  samples  of  orange  color;  some  will  be  brilliant  spectrum 
orange,  others  will  be  dull  and  neutralized  or  what  we  gener¬ 
ally  speak  of  as  tan  and  ecru.  Yet  they  are  all  of  the  same 
hue  and  value.  This  difference  is  in  their  intensity.  In  Fig.  3 
the  colors  in  the  outer  circle  appear  at  full  intensity  or,  as  we 
sometimes  say,  their  spectrum  intensity.  The  colors  in  the 
inner  circle  are  about  one-half  as  intense  because  the  color 
and  gray  have  been  mixed  in  equal  portions.  Another  name 
for  intensity  is  chroma. 

Intensity  or  chroma  is  important  in  planning  the  color 
scheme  for  a  room.  Which  would  you  find  it  more  restful  to 
look  at  for  a  long  time,  the  intense  or  neutralized  colors? 
Which  will  be  more  satisfactory  for  walls,  floors,  and  ceilings? 
Intense  color  attracts  the  eye,  and  large  areas  of  it  are  sure 
to  be  disturbing  and  fatiguing.  The  intense  blue  that  some¬ 
times  occurs  in  Chinese  rugs  is  not  a  good  color  for  the  floor 
because  it  seems  to  “jump  up”  out  of  place.  This  does  not 
mean  that  bright  color  cannot  be  used  at  all  in  planning  the 
room.  The  smaller  details,  such  as  pillows,  pottery,  pieces  of 
tapestry,  and  bouquets  of  flowers,  may  be  of  more  intense 
color.  These  small  areas  form  accents  which  are  not  dis¬ 
turbing.  Then,  too,  they  may  be  changed  oftener  than  is 
possible  with  walls  and  rugs. 

The  use  of  neutralized  color  in  large  areas  and  more  in¬ 
tense  color  for  small  spots  applies  to  clothing  as  well  as  to 
color  in  rooms.  A  whole  dress  of  intense  red  or  orange  can 
produce  a  most  unfavorable  impression,  but  a  tie,  belt,  collar, 
or  spots  of  embroidery  in  bright  colors  can  be  very  effective. 
It  is  a  safe  general  rule  to  say  that  intense  color  should  be 
used  in  small  areas  and  neutralized  color  in  large  areas. 
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Suggestions  for  the  Study  of  Intensity,  i.  Make  a  sample 
of  color  that  is  full  intensity,  choosing  any  hue  that  you  like.  Then 
make  a  less  intense  sample  of  the  same  color,  keeping  it  at  the  same 
value. 

2.  Can  you  describe  any  color  in  the  room  in  terms  of  hue,  value, 
and  intensity?  For  example,  the  color  of  a  dress  might  be  described 
as  blue  in  hue,  middle  in  value,  and  about  three-fourths  intensity. 
Sometimes  it  is  interesting  to  make  a  game  of  this  in  class.  One 
member  of  the  class  describes  the  color  and  the  other  members  of  the 
class  try  to  guess  what  article  she  is  describing. 

3.  Is  your  schoolroom  properly  decorated  as  to  intensity  and  value 
of  the  colors  used?  How  would  you  change  it  if  you  think  it  should 
be  changed? 

4.  Try  mixing  red,  yellow,  blue,  orange,  green,  and  violet  together 
in  equal  quantities.  What  is  the  result? 

5.  Experiment  with  dyes  in  neutralizing  bright  colors.  What  hap¬ 
pens  when  you  dip  bright  yellow  cloth  in  gray  dye?  Can  you 
neutralize  bright  red  dye  by  adding  black  dye?  By  weakening  the 
solution? 

HOW  DOES  TEXTURE  HELP  TO  PRODUCE  FINE  COLOR? 

Perhaps  the  simplest  explanation  of  texture  and  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  color  is  made  by  comparing  two  materials  such  as  oil¬ 
cloth  and  velvet.  We  know  from  experience  that  oilcloth  is 
smooth,  hard,  and  cold  to  the  touch  and  that  it  is  shiny  in 
appearance.  In  contrast  to  this,  a  piece  of  velvet  is  soft, 
warm,  and  yielding.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  a  piece  of 
oilcloth  and  a  piece  of  velvet  that  are  exactly  the  same  hue, 
a  spectrum  red.  They  match  exactly  in  color,  but  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  texture  makes  the  velvet  far  more  beautiful  than  the 
oilcloth.  Even  though  we  do  not  stretch  out  our  hands  to 
touch  them,  we  know  that  the  velvet  is  more  pleasing.  The 
appearance  of  texture  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  light 
falls  upon  its  surface.  In  the  case  of  the  smooth  oilcloth,  the 
light  is  reflected  back  so  as  to  make  a  somewhat  disagreeable 
shiny  effect.  But  in  the  velvet  the  light  is  partly  caught  by 
the  ends  of  the  little  threads  and  broken  up  so  as  to  produce 
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what  we  call  gradation  of  color.  Examine  a  piece  of  velvet  as 
you  hold  it  in  the  light  and  you  will  see  innumerable  tiny 
shadows  and  lights  playing  over  its  surface.  We  can  not 
only  see  but  also  feel  a  depth  of  texture  in  such  materials 
as  velvet,  and  our  impressions  are  determined  partly  by 
handling  and  partly  by  appearance.  Colors  of  two  articles 
may  be  exactly  alike  in  hue,  value,  and  intensity,  and  the 
difference  in  texture  may  still  give  one  article  a  fine  and  the 
other  a  very  disagreeable  color  quality. 

Another  example  of  the  effect  of  texture  upon  color  is 
seen  in  wallpaper.  A  smooth,  shiny  paper  and  a  rough  paper 
will  reflect  light  differently.  The  colors  of  two  such  papers 
may  seem  quite  unlike  solely  because  of  their  texture. 
Two  pieces  of  furniture  may  be  made  exactly  alike,  made  from 
the  same  kind  of  wood  and  stained  the  same  color.  One  piece 
is  finished  by  varnishing  and  the  other  by  polishing;  the 
varnished  piece  looks  cheap  and  ugly,  and  the  polished  piece 
gains  in  beauty  from  its  rich  lustrous  surface. 

Color  effects  are  often  produced  by  the  manner  in  which 
color  is  applied.  Smooth,  painted  walls  are  sometimes  stip¬ 
pled  or  mottled  to  make  color  gradations  which  are  more 
agreeable  than  a  flat,  smooth  effect. 

We  have  pointed  out  that  texture  may  be  the  result  of  the 
way  in  which  a  material  is  made,  as  in  the  case  of  the  smooth 
oilcloth  or  the  soft,  yielding  velvet.  We  also  have  pointed 
out  how  texture  may  be  the  result  of  the  way  in  which  color 
is  applied  to  a  surface,  as  in  the  case  of  stippled  paint.  In 
each  case  the  resulting  texture  has  an  effect  upon  the  quality 
of  the  color  itself.  Now  that  you  have  become  more  con¬ 
scious  of  textures  and  gradations  in  color,  you  frequently  will 
see  examples  of  beauty  and  no  doubt  ugliness  in  this  quality 
of  color.  Be  alert  to  see  the  fine  bits  of  color  which  come 
your  way.  It  may  add  considerably  to  the  interest  and  joy 
of  your  everyday  living.  Do  not  the  following  brief  descrip¬ 
tions  suggest  pleasant  moments  as  part  of  your  art  experi- 
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ences:  The  shimmering  lustrous  folds  of  fine  satin  draped 
in  the  shop  window?  The  fine,  polished  surfaces  of  a  ma¬ 
hogany  table?  The  transparent  glowing  color  of  an  amber 
glass  goblet  with  its  sparkles  of  light?  An  old  red  brick 
wall  in  the  mellow  late  afternoon  sunlight? 

Suggestions  for  the  Study  of  Texture,  i.  Collect  samples  of 
color,  the  same  in  hue,  value,  and  intensity  but  differing  in  texture. 
You  may  find  pieces  of  paper,  cloth,  glass,  feathers,  and  similar 
articles.  Explain  why  you  think  some  of  the  textures  are  more  beau¬ 
tiful  than  others. 

2.  Try  describing  in  words  the  most  beautiful  example  of  finely 
gradated  color  and  texture  which  you  have  seen  recently. 

3.  Collect  as  many  samples  as  possible  of  one  kind  of  material — 
for  example  silk  crepe  dress  material  or  cretonne  for  curtains.  Study 
these  for  their  texture  to  determine  which  are  finer. 

RELATED  COLOR  HARMONIES 

Monochromatic  Harmonies.  There  are  two  types  of  re¬ 
lated  color  combinations,  one  of  which  is  known  as  the  mono¬ 
chromatic  or  self-tone  harmony.  This  harmony  consists  of 
several  tones  of  one  hue  to  which  black,  white,  or  gray  may 
be  added.  Since  black,  white,  and  gray  are  neutral  (or  have 
no  color)  they  may  be  added  to  any  color  harmony  without 
changing  the  type  of  harmony.  The  monochromatic  har¬ 
mony  is  frequently  used  in  dress — for  example,  the  brown 
dress,  tan  collar  and  cuffs,  dark  brown  shoes  and  stockings. 
This  type  of  color  combination  is  less  often  used  in  interior 
decoration,  yet  even  here  it  may  be  successfully  employed.  A 
girl’s  bedroom  can  be  worked  out  in  shades  of  rose,  pink,  and 
gray.  The  walls  and  woodwork  are  a  delicate  gray-pink, 
made  by  putting  just  enough  of  the  rose-red  into  very  light 
gray  paint  to  make  it  a  grayed  pink.  The  curtains  and  bed¬ 
spread  are  figured  cretonne  in  tones  of  pink,  rose,  gray,  and 
white.  The  furniture  is  finished  with  a  gray  paint  a  trifle 
darker  in  value  than  the  woodwork,  and  the  rug  is  a  middle 
value  gray  rug.  The  dresser  cover  is  a  plain  piece  of  rose- 
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colored  linen.  It  is  logical  that  such  a  color  combination 
should  appear  harmonious  since  all  the  colors  are  different 
shades  of  the  same  hue.  Why  this  should  be  called  a  related 
color  harmony  is  obvious.  With  this  type  of  combination 
it  is  generally  wise  to  use  neutrals  for  the  sake  of  variety; 
otherwise  the  effect  may  very  possibly  be  too  monotonous.  It 
may  even  be  possible  in  the  rose  and  gray  room  to  use  for 
variety  touches  of  black.  Perhaps  the  pattern  of  the  cre¬ 
tonne  might  include  bits  of  black. 

Adjacent  Color  Harmonies.  The  adjacent  or  analogous 
color  combination  is  another  type  of  related  color  harmony. 
A  combination  of  two  or  three  colors  which  lie  next  to  each 
other  or  are  adjacent  on  the  color  circle  form  the  basis  of  this 
color  harmony.  For  example,  tones  of  green,  yellow,  and 
orange  may  be  combined  to  make  a  harmonious  effect.  Can 
you  picture  the  color  effect  in  the  bedroom  which  was  planned 
so  as  to  use  the  green,  yellow,  and  orange  combination  of 
colors?  The  owner  of  the  house  possessed  some  very  good 
maple  furniture  of  Colonial  style,  a  spool  bed,  a  chest  and 
mirror,  a  highboy,  some  ladder  back  chairs,  and  a  chintz 
covered  easy  chair.  The  maple  wood  in  this  furniture  was 
the  soft,  rich  yellowish  brown  which  is  so  delightful  in  fine 
maple  furniture.  This  color  gave  a  hint  as  to  the  choice  of 
a  color  scheme.  The  woodwork  was  painted  a  deep  ivory 
and  the  walls  were  papered  with  a  soft  yellow  paper  of 
Colonial  pattern.  The  windows  were  curtained  with  a  chintz 
in  which  the  predominating  colors  were  green,  yellow,  and 
orange,  and  the  bed  was  covered  with  a  plain  orange-yellow 
coverlet.  Dark  green  rugs  were  used  for  the  floor  covering. 

It  seems  logical  that  the  colors  which  are  close  together 
on  the  color  circle  should  combine  harmoniously.  In  the 
green,  yellow,  and  orange  combination,  the  one  color,  yellow, 
is  common  to  all  three  colors.  We  can  easily  see  the  yellow 
in  green  and  in  orange.  The  fact  that  yellow  is  common  to 
all  three  hues  does  not  mean  that  we  can  combine  successfully 
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any  three  shades  of  green,  yellow,  and  orange.  If  we  were 
to  combine  spectrum  yellow,  green,  and  orange  in  a  room 
the  result  would  be  unbearable.  Can  you  imagine  brilliant 
yellow  walls,  emerald  green  drapes,  and  a  brilliant  orange 
bedspread?  The  interior  in  Fig.  91  shows  a  combination  of 
green,  yellow,  and  orange  where  the  three  colors  are  har¬ 
moniously  related.  The  yellow  is  predominant  in  the  yellow 
curtains,  the  walls,  and  in  the  soft  tones  of  the  maple  furni¬ 
ture.  The  dull  greens  and  small  areas  of  intense  orange  blend 
into  a  harmonious  effect.  Secure  samples  of  green,  yellow, 
and  orange  in  spectrum  intensity  and  hold  them  near  the  pic¬ 
ture.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  color  effects  in  these  three 
samples  and  in  the  room  interior  are  derived  from  the  same 
combination  of  colors.  In  one  the  effect  is  soft,  harmonious, 
pleasing;  in  the  other  it  is  harsh  and  disagreeable. 

Nature  gives  us  many  examples  of  adjacent  color  har¬ 
monies.  The  jonquil  has  yellow  petals,  a  yellow-orange  cen¬ 
ter,  and  yellow-green  stem  and  leaves.  Autumn  landscapes 
are  full  of  reds,  red-oranges,  yellows,  and  browns,  all  blended 
into  gorgeous  and  colorful  effects.  The  sky  often  shows  a 
gradation  of  color  from  violet-blue  at  the  zenith  down  through 
blue  and  a  greenish  blue  at  the  horizon. 

Study  of  Related  Color  Combinations,  i.  Collect  samples  of 
wallpaper,  woods,  drapery  and  upholstering  materials  and  any  other 
available  materials  that  will  serve  to  show  color.  Work  in  small 
groups  or  committees.  Each  committee  is  to  make  the  best  possible 
monochromatic  harmony  and  the  best  adjacent  harmony  with  the 
materials  at  hand.  The  harmonies  are  to  be  criticized  by  the  class. 

2.  Collect  colored  pictures  from  magazines  in  which  the  predomi¬ 
nating  colors  form  a  related  harmony. 

3.  Trace  a  costume  or  cut  it  from  a  fashion  magazine,  and  color  it 
to  make  a  monochromatic  harmony. 

4.  Be  prepared  to  describe  a  monochromatic  and  an  adjacent  har¬ 
mony  which  you  have  seen  in  nature.  If  possible  bring  the  specimen 
to  class. 

5.  Plan  a  monochromatic  harmony  for  a  boy’s  suit,  shirt,  tie,  socks, 
and  hat. 
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CONTRASTED  COLOR  HARMONIES 

Complementary  Color  Combinations.  Colors  which  lie 
directly  opposite  each  other  on  the  color  circle  are  called 
complementary  colors  or  color  complements.  The  first  circle 
in  Fig.  5  shows  three  pairs  of  color  complements  indicated 
by  the  straight  lines  drawn  directly  across  the  circle.  In 
related  color  harmonies  we  use  colors  which  are  very  near 


together  on  the  color  circle,  but  in  complementary  harmonies 
we  use  colors  which  are  as  far  apart  as  possible  on  the  circle. 
These  pairs  of  colors — blue  and  orange,  red  and  green,  yellow 
and  violet — which  form  the  basis  for  each  of  the  three  com¬ 
plementary  combinations  are  strongly  contrasting.  They  have 
nothing  in  common  with  one  another  as  in  the  case  of  related 
colors. 

Colors  which  are  opposite  on  the  color  circle  are  called 
complementary  because  when  the  two  are  mixed  together  in 
the  correct  proportions,  a  perfectly  neutral  gray  results.  If 
you  have  the  time  and  materials  you  will  find  it  interesting 
to  produce  a  gray  made  by  mixing  blue  and  orange,  or  red 
and  green,  or  yellow  and  violet.  You  will  notice  that  as  soon 
as  you  add  a  little  of  its  complement  to  a  color,  the  color 
becomes  somewhat  grayed  or  neutralized.  If  we  add  a  little 
blue  to  orange,  the  orange  becomes  brownish  or  a  neu¬ 
tralized  orange.  If  the  blue  and  orange  are  mixed  so  as  to 
balance  perfectly,  then  we  have  a  neutral.  We  can  say  that 
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the  two  colors  need  each  other,  or  complete  each  other,  in 
order  to  produce  neutrality.  Thus  we  get  the  term  color 
complements. 

Since  complementary  colors  contrast  with  each  other  so 
strongly,  they  are  more  difficult  to  use  harmoniously  than 
are  the  related  color  combinations.  However,  when  properly 
harmonized  they  give  very  interesting  and  beautiful  effects. 
Imagine  a  room  with  brilliant  orange  walls  and  furniture, 
very  intense  blue  draperies,  and  a  bright  blue  rug!  The  ef¬ 
fect,  even  in  imagination,  is  like  a  harsh  discord  on  the 
piano.  Now  let  us  see  how  blue  and  orange  can  be  used 
successfully  in  a  room.  We  shall  use  a  light  creamy  tan  for 
the  walls,  the  soft  yellowish  brown  of  pine  paneling  for  the 
woodwork,  and  a  darker  brown  for  the  floor.  The  furniture 
is  dark  brown  walnut.  A  cretonne  with  blue  and  tan  pattern 
is  used  for  draperies,  and  dark  blue  and  tan  hooked  rugs  are 
used  on  the  floor.  A  chair  is  upholstered  in  the  same  ma¬ 
terial  used  for  the  draperies.  A  brighter  blue  and  orange  is 
used  in  the  pieces  of  pottery  and  other  small  accessories. 

The  Swedish  tapestry  in  Fig.  6  shows  how  the  pair  of  near¬ 
complementary  colors,  red-orange  and  green,  can  be  harmo¬ 
nized.  In  this  case  harmony  is  secured  partly  by  keeping  both 
colors  near  middle  value  and  subdued  in  intensity.  The 
texture  produced  by  the  weaving  helps  considerably  to  harmo¬ 
nize  the  colors.  Although  the  dominant  effect  is  green  and  red- 
orange,  the  red-orange  is  supported  by  the  closely  related 
colors,  red  and  orange. 

Split  Complements  and  Near  Complements.  True 
complementary  colors  are  always  directly  across  the  color 
circle  from  each  other  and  when  properly  mixed  make  a  per¬ 
fectly  neutral  gray.  A  variation  of  complementary  color  har¬ 
mony  is  indicated  on  the  second  diagram  in  Fig  5.  The  lines 
show  a  combination  of  blue  with  orange,  yellow-orange,  and 
red-orange.  Instead  of  using  the  one  color,  orange,  as  a 
complement  to  blue,  the  orange  has  been  split  so  as  to  include 
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yellow-orange  and  red-orange.  This  adds  variety  and  interest 
to  the  color  scheme. 

The  second  variation  of  the  complementary  color  combina¬ 
tion  is  called  near-complementary.  In  this  case  only  one  of 
the  split  complements  is  used — for  example,  blue  and  yellow- 
orange.  The  lines  on  the  third  diagram  in  Fig.  5  show  green 
and  its  near  complement,  red-orange.  Green  and  red-orange 
is  a  particularly  usable  scheme  for  the  colors  in  a  room.  Rust 
(dark  red-orange)  may  be  used  for  the  plain  floor  covering, 
a  lighter  tone  for  the  draperies,  and  brighter  bits  of  red- 
orange  in  pieces  of  pottery,  copper  bowls  or  plates,  and  in 
small  decorative  tapestries. 

Some  Suggestions  for  Practice  in  Harmonizing  Complemen¬ 
tary  Colors.  Complementary  colors  in  spectrum  intensity  offer  the 
most  violent  contrast  that  can  be  obtained  with  color,  a  contrast  too 
violent  to  be  agreeable.  We  can  learn  some  helpful  things  about 
combining  complementary  colors  by  a  simple  experiment.  Collect 
many  samples  of  blue  paper  and  cloth,  including  light  blues,  middle 
value  blues,  dark  blues,  neutralized  blues,  and  intense  blues.  Collect 
also  many  samples  of  orange,  tan,  brown,  cream,  and  ecru.  Lay  these 
out  on  a  table  in  two  groups  and  combine  samples  from  each  group 
according  to  the  following  suggestions. 

1.  Select  the  most  intense  blue  and  the  most  intense  orange  and 
put  them  together.  If  both  the  colors  are  intense  they  will  not  har¬ 
monize.  Then  take  the  intense  orange  and  try  it  with  different 
samples  of  neutralized  blue  until  you  find  the  one  which  seems  most 
harmonious.  Do  you  find  it  better  to  have  a  large  spot  of  dull  blue 
with  a  small  spot  of  bright  orange,  or  a  large  spot  of  bright  blue  with 
a  small  spot  of  dull  orange? 

Make  the  best  combination  of  two  dark  tones:  blue  and  brown. 

Make  the  best  combination  of  light,  delicate  tones:  pale  blue  with 
cream  or  light  tan. 

Find  the  best  combination  of  blue  and  orange,  both  at  middle  value. 

2.  Try  the  same  experiments  with  red  and  green,  and  with  yellow 
and  violet.  Which  pair  of  complements  do  you  find  most  difficult 
to  combine  harmoniously? 

3.  Try  the  same  experiments  with  a  pair  of  near-complements. 
Blue  and  yellow-orange,  green  and  red-orange,  or  orange  and  blue- 
green  are  good  combinations  to  try. 


Fig.  6 
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Triad  Color  Combinations.  The  triad  combination  is 
another  type  of  contrasted  color  combination.  As  shown  in 
Fig.  7 ,  three  colors  located  at  equal  intervals  around  the  color 
circle  are  combined.  The  red-yellow-blue  combination  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  major  or  primary  triad,  the 
orange-green-violet  as  the  secondary  triad,  and  the  orange- 
red,  yellow-green,  blue-violet  and  the  yellow-orange,  blue- 
green,  red-violet  combinations  as  the  tertiary  triads. 

The  red-yellow-blue  combination  is  very  common  both  in 
nature  and  in  art.  The  evening  sky  often  presents  a  glorious 


mingling  of  blue  sky,  golden  sunlight,  and  red  glow  low  on  the 
horizon.  Dress  materials  such  as  printed  silks,  striped  or 
plaid  cottons,  and  woolen  or  cotton  homespuns  frequently 
use  this  color  combination.  A  safe  rule  to  follow  in  com¬ 
bining  three  colors  is  to  use  one  color  so  that  it  predominates, 
the  second  color  in  smaller  areas,  and  the  third  color  in  still 
smaller  areas. 

The  orange-green-violet  triads  also  offer  possibilities  for 
varying  effects.  Imagine  the  polished  surface  of  a  dark  brown 
walnut  table,  a  dull  violet  vase  upon  it,  and  in  the  vase  some 
brilliant  orange  calendulas  with  their  bright  green  leaves. 
Here  we  have  a  spot  of  bright  glowing  color  surrounded  by 
dull  rich  color.  Now  think  of  a  blue-violet  wool  flannel 
frock  with  linen  color  and  cuffs  and  buttons  in  tones  of  coral 
(red-orange)  and  pale  sea  green  (yellow-green).  Or  can  you 
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see  these  same  colors  used  in  a  girl’s  bedroom?  The  walls  and 
ceiling  might  be  the  delicate  peach  color,  the  furniture  might 
be  painted  the  light  apple  green,  and  the  bed  covering  and 
curtains  might  be  the  delicate  orchid  color. 

The  other  tertiary  triad  also  offers  numerous  opportunities 
for  pleasing  color  harmonies:  for  example,  jade  green  (blue- 
green),  amber  (yellow-orange),  and  a  dull  mulberry  (red- 
violet).  These  might  be  used  in  a  living  room  with  suc¬ 
cess:  very  light  amber  tones  in  the  walls  and  ceiling,  dark 
yellow  brown  wood  floor,  blue-green  curtains  and  table  mats, 
mulberry  rugs  and  upholstering. 

Enjoy  the  Color  in  Your  World.  There  are  hundreds 
of  ways  in  which  color  combinations  are  presented  to  our 
eyes.  If  we  are  alert  we  can  enjoy  the  bits  of  fine  harmony 
which  come  our  way.  It  may  be  an  amber  lampshade  against 
a  blue-green  curtain,  or  a  gay  red-yellow-blue  chintz,  or  a 
bunch  of  carrots  with  their  green  leaves  on  a  piece  of  dark 
gray  wrapping  paper  or  a  blue-green  automobile  with  red- 
orange  wheels.  To  see  and  appreciate  good  color  when  it 
comes  our  way  is  our  chance  for  one  kind  of  enjoyment. 

Practice  in  Making  Triad  Harmonies,  i.  Experiment  in  making 
triad  harmonies  just  as  you  did  in  making  complementary  harmonies. 
Secure  as  many  samples  of  color  as  possible.  It  is  not  possible  to 
make  really  good  color  combinations  unless  you  have  the  right  colors 
from  which  to  choose.  As  you  make  the  combinations,  constantly 
ask  yourself  this  question:  “Do  the  colors  blend  perfectly?” 

2.  Cut  pictures  from  magazines  and  collect  specimens  from  nature 
that  you  think  are  good  examples  of  contrasted  harmonies.  Select 
your  examples  carefully.  It  is  better  to  have  one  good  example  than 
ten  poor  ones. 

Can  You  Recognize  and  Appreciate  Fine  Color? 

All  of  us  should  make  it  a  habit  to  look  for  examples  of 
fine  color  in  the  world  about  us,  which  we  can  enjoy.  We 
should  also  strive  constantly  to  use  color  effectively  and 
harmoniously  in  our  dress  and  in  our  homes.  We  can  in- 
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crease  our  enjoyment  and  improve  our  use  of  color  if  we  have 
a  few  simple  standards  by  which  to  check  our  daily  experi¬ 
ences  with  color.  It  is  helpful  to  ask  ourselves  the  following 
questions  when  judging  color. 

1.  Are  the  values  correctly  used?  Is  the  contrast  of  values 
too  striking?  Is  it  so  slight  that  the  effect  is  monotonous? 

2.  Is  there  too  much  intense  color? 

3.  Does  the  color  give  the  effect  of  warmth  or  coolness 
which  is  needed? 

4.  Are  the  colors  too  aggressive? 

5.  Is  the  texture  pleasing? 

6.  Is  the  combination  of  colors  haphazard  or  consistently 
related?  Is  the  general  effect  monochromatic,  adjacent,  com¬ 
plementary,  or  triadic? 

7.  Are  all  the  colors  blended  into  a  harmonious  whole? 

To  Test  What  You  Have  Learned  About  Color 

I.  Have  your  opinions  changed  at  all  since  your  first  attempt  to  solve 
the  practical  art  problems  at  the  beginning  of  this  unit?  Explain. 

II.  Report  any  instance  of  how  you  have  enjoyed  beauty  in  color  since 
your  study  of  this  unit. 

III.  Plan  the  ideal  color  scheme  for  your  own  room  that  you  would 
like  to  carry  out  if  it  were  possible  for  you  to  do  so.  Collect  as  many 
samples  of  wallpaper,  rugs,  and  curtains  as  you  can.  Make  drawings  of 
the  walls  if  you  can  and  color  them.  Be  prepared  to  report  to  the  class, 
telling  them  your  plan  and  showing  your  samples.  When  each  member 
of  the  class  reports,  the  other  members  of  the  class  should  ask  questions 
as  to  why  certain  colors  have  been  combined  and  should  criticize  the 
general  scheme. 

IV.  Underline  the  word  in  each  of  the  following  exercises  which  you 
think  gives  the  correct  answer: 

1.  What  quality  of  color  prevents  spectrum  blue  and  orange  from  be¬ 
ing  harmonious?  Hue,  value,  intensity. 

2.  What  is  wrong  with  a  sand-colored  wallpaper  having  a  very  smooth 
surface?  Hue,  value,  texture,  coolness. 

3.  What  is  wrong  in  the  arrangement  of  colors  in  a  room  where  the 
walls  are  paneled  in  brown  dak,  the  ceiling  is  cream  color,  and  the 
floor  is  sand  color?  Hue,  value,  intensity,  warmth,  coolness. 
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4.  What  is  wrong  in  a  room  where  the  furniture  is  red  mahogany,  the 
rugs  are  dark  blue,  and  the  walls  are  bright  yellow?  Hue,  value, 
advancing  color,  texture. 

5.  What  is  wrong  in  a  room  where  the  walls  and  ceiling  are  white  with 
heavy,  dark  brown  beams  across  the  ceiling?  Hue,  value,  intensity, 
coolness. 

6.  What  color  name  would  you  use  for  a  color  that  can  be  described 
as  red  in  hue,  dark  in  value,  and  about  one-half  full  strength  in 
intensity?  Pink,  maroon,  scarlet,  crimson,  rose. 

7.  What  color  name  would  you  use  for  a  color  that  can  be  described 
as  orange  in  hue,  light  in  value,  and  about  one-fourth  color  strength 
or  intensity?  Brown,  flame,  sand,  gold,  mustard,  coral. 

8.  What  type  of  color  harmony  is  produced  when  tones  of  lavender, 
jade,  peach,  orchid,  tan,  gray,  and  white  are  blended  together? 
Monochromatic,  complementary ,  self-tone,  analogous,  triad. 

9.  If  you  wished  to  make  a  small  room  appear  larger,  what  color  would 
you  paint  the  walls?  Light  green,  tan,  pink,  yellow,  buff. 

10.  What  makes  rough  plaster  walls  generally  produce  a  more  pleasing 
effect  than  the  smooth  plaster  walls  when  painted  the  same  color? 
Hue,  value,  intensity,  texture. 

V.  Some  questions  to  answer: 

1.  Why  are  there  many  more  color  names  than  appear  on  the  color 
circle? 

2.  If  blue  and  orange  make  a  complementary  combination,  how  does 
it  happen  that  blue  and  brown  are  also  complementary? 

3.  Since  red  and  green  are  complementary  colors,  will  all  combinations 
of  red  and  green  produce  harmonious  results?  Why? 

4.  List  the  things  that  you  have  learned  in  this  unit  of  work  that 
would  help  you  in  planning  the  color  scheme  for  a  room. 

5.  What  have  you  learned  about  color  that  will  help  you  to  match  colors 
more  accurately? 

6.  Can  you  detect  differences  in  shades  of  color  when  you  are  trying 
to  match  them?  What  causes  the  differences?  Give  an  illustration. 

7.  Describe  several  colors  in  the  classroom  in  terms  of  hue,  value,  and 
intensity. 

8.  Do  you  know  how  to  mix  colors  so  as  to  produce  the  effect  you 
desire?  What  will  you  mix  with  neutral  gray  in  order  to  make  a 
warm  gray? 

9.  What  is  meant  by  complementary  color  harmony? 
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io.  Describe  an  adjacent  harmony  as  used  in  a  room,  dress,  or  elsewhere. 

n.  Give  an  example  of  proper  use  of  warm  colors;  of  cool  colors. 

12.  What  is  the  correct  distribution  of  color  values  in  a  room?  In  a 
costume? 

13.  How  does  texture  contribute  to  fine  color  quality? 

14.  What  are  monochromatic  and  triad  harmonies? 

15.  Of  what  value  is  it  to  know  which  colors  are  advancing  and  which 
are  receding?  Give  an  illustration. 

VI.  A  department  store  sent  out  an  advertisement  for  hosiery  including 
the  following  order  blank.  Do  the  color  names  give  you  a  clear  idea  of 
the  colors?  Explain.  In  what  way  are  the  new  color  names  used  by 
manufacturers  each  season  an  advantage?  A  disadvantage? 


Smokemist 
(gray  taupe) 

Darky 
(dark  brown) 

Tobac 

(neutral 

brown) 

Smoke 

(versatile 

taupe) 

Mascara 

(off-black) 

Finesse 

(brown 

taupe) 

No. 

Prs. 

Size 

No. 

Prs. 

Size 

No. 

Prs. 

Size 

No. 

Prs. 

Size 

No. 

Prs. 

Size 

No. 

Prs. 

Size 

VII.  Your  teacher  will  hang  ten  examples  of  color  combinations  around 
your  classroom.  These  may  be  textiles,  pictures,  or  advertisements. 
Some  of  them  will  show  real  color  harmony  and  some  will  not.  Each 
example  of  color  will  be  numbered.  Make  two  rows  of  numbers  from 
one  to  ten  on  your  paper.  Opposite  the  first  row  of  numbers  record 
whether  you  think  each  example  of  color  is  harmonious  or  inharmonious. 
Opposite  the  other  row  of  numbers  write  down  the  type  of  color  com¬ 
bination  which  you  think  is  predominant  in  each  example. 


Unit  Three 


EVERYDAY  USES  FOR  THE  PRINCIPLES 
OF  DESIGN 

Some  Everyday  Art  Problems.  If  one  understands  the 
principles  of  design  and  their  uses,  one  is  much  more  likely 
to  solve  the  following  practical  art  problems  with  success. 

1.  Is  the  effect  better  when  the  jacket  and  skirt  in  a  suit 
are  equal  in  length  or  when  one  is  longer?  Why? 

2.  Suppose  you  are  trying  to  decide  between  two  striped 
neckties,  one  with  evenly  spaced  stripes  and  the  other  with 
variations  in  the  width  of  the  stripes.  Both  neckties  are 
the  same  color.  Which  would  you  select  and  why? 

3.  What  are  good  rules  to  follow  in  arranging  the  snapshots 
in  a  kodak  book? 

4.  How  do  you  decide  which  Christmas  cards  are  most 
pleasing? 

5.  What  is  the  most  effective  way  to  arrange  objects  on 
the  top  of  a  bookcase?  Give  your  reasons. 

6.  What  rules  for  margins  will  make  your  letters  more 
attractive  looking? 

7.  Why  is  the  paneling  in  some  doors  more  pleasing  than 
in  others? 

8.  Why  do  you  notice  some  advertisements  and  fail  to 
notice  others? 

MANY  USES  FOR  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  ART 

Few  of  us  realize  in  how  many  ways  art  plays  a  part  in  our 
daily  lives.  Let  us  note  how  art  may  be  a  factor  in  the  daily 
experiences  of  a  high  school  boy.  He  encounters  his  first  art 
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problem  while  dressing:  he  must  pick  a  tie  and  shirt  that 
look  well  together.  This  will  require  some  knowledge  of 
color  harmony.  On  his  way  to  school  he  watches  the  passing 
automobiles  and  chooses  the  best  looking.  If  he  understands 
art  principles,  he  will  know  how  to  select  one  which  is  well 
designed.  At  school  he  writes  a  theme  and  mounts  some 
pictures  for  his  science  notebook.  If  he  knows  how  to  plan 
a  written  page  and  how  to  mount  pictures  effectively,  he  does 
much  better  work;  this,  too,  is  an  art  problem.  He  is  asked 
to  make  a  sign  advertising  an  athletic  event.  To  know 
how  to  make  effective  advertisements  also  requires  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  principles  of  art.  After  school  he  buys  a  new 
sweater  and  a  pair  of  socks.  Knowledge  of  art  will  help 
him  make  selections  that  are  becoming  and  attractive. 

The  high  school  girl  also  has  many  everyday  art  prob¬ 
lems  to  solve.  She  may  not  even  recognize  them  as  art 
problems,  but,  nevertheless,  she  will  solve  them  more  success¬ 
fully  if  she  treats  them  as  such.  She  must  choose  articles  of 
dress  which  are  harmonious  when  worn  together  and  which 
are  becoming  to  her.  She  may  mount  pictures  or  specimens 
in  a  school  notebook,  or  plan  the  table  decorations  for  a  party, 
or  serve  on  a  committee  to  select  the  class  pin,  or  work  on 
the  arrangement  of  pages  in  a  school  yearbook.  Of  course, 
she  will  rearrange  her  own  room  from  time  to  time  and  help 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  furnishings  of  the  other  rooms  in 
the  house. 

These  art  problems  are  but  a  few  of  those  which  occur  in 
our  lives.  If  we  were  to  list  all  which  might  occur  in  one  per¬ 
son’s  lifetime,  it  would  seem  a  hopeless  task  to  learn  enough 
about  art  to  solve  each  problem.  If  there  were  as  many 
principles  of  art  to  be  learned  as  there  are  problems  to  be 
solved,  it  would,  indeed,  be  a  hopeless  task,  but  fortunately 
there  are  only  a  few  fundamental  principles,  and  these  can  be 
applied  to  the  many  different  situations.  It  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  whether  we  are  painting  a  picture,  selecting  a  new  rug, 
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designing  a  new  dress,  or  buying  a  house — we  make  use  of 
the  same  fundamental  art  principles.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  unit  to  explain  these  principles  of  art  and  to  show  how 
they  can  be  used. 

WHAT  DO  WE  MEAN  BY  HARMONY  IN  ART? 

Let  us  test  ourselves  for  our  ability  to  select  good  design  in 
some  of  the  simple  things  with  which  we  have  frequent  con¬ 
tact.  Fig.  8  shows  two  pages  from  a  kodak  book  on  which 


Fig.  8 


the  pictures  have  been  mounted  in  two  different  ways.  Which 
arrangement  seems  to  you  more  orderly?  Fig.  g  shows  two 
Christmas  cards,  one  good  and  one  poor  in  design.  If  you 
were  choosing  a  card  to  send  to  a  friend  which  one  would  you 
select?  Fig.  io  shows  two  ways  of  arranging  articles  on  top 
of  a  dresser.  In  which  is  the  effect  more  pleasing?  Fig.  ii 
shows  two  similarly  shaped  teacups  with  different  handles. 
Which  would  you  prefer  if  you  were  making  a  purchase?  If 
you  compare  your  selections  with  those  of  other  members 
of  the  class,  you  will  probably  find  that  there  is  some  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion.  You  may  find  that  your  own  choice  has 
been  right  in  some  instances  and  wrong  in  others.  Let  us 
try  to  find  some  basic  point  that  will  always  help  us  to  make 
the  right  choice.  In  each  of  the  four  pictures  which  we  have 
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examined,  the  first  is  poor  in  design.  The  same  mistake  has 
been  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  kodak  pictures,  the  de¬ 
sign  of  the  Christmas  card,  the  arrangement  of  the  articles  on 
the  dresser,  and  in  the  design  of  the  teacup.  Can  you  dis¬ 
cover  this  mistake  for  yourself  before  reading  the  following 
explanation? 

It  will  help  us  to  understand  what  is  wrong  in  each  case  if 
we  compare  the  right  and  wrong  designs.  In  the  case  of  the 


kodak  pictures  the  first  arrangement  is  poor  because  the 
lines  and  angles  formed  by  the  pictures  are  all  askew  and  not 
in  conformity  with  the  shape  of  the  page.  Sometimes  it  is 
because  of  our  desire  to  do  something  “odd”  or  “artistic” 
that  pictures  are  mounted  this  way.  In  the  second  arrange¬ 
ment  we  feel  that  order  has  been  brought  out  of  chaos  because 
the  rectangular-shaped  pictures  are  made  to  conform  with 
the  page.  As  you  compare  the  two  Christmas  cards,  do  you 
not  feel  that  in  the  first  card,  the  doorway,  the  lettering,  and 
the  margin  lines  just  happened  to  be  placed  on  the  same 
card?  The  picture  of  the  doorway  seems  to  crowd  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  card  and  the  lettering  seems  crowded  into 
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the  right-hand  side.  The  margin  lines  across  the  side  and 
bottom  have  no  particular  reason  for  being  added.  The  pic¬ 
ture,  the  lines  of  lettering,  and  the  margin  lines  do  not  seem 
to  be  related  to  each  other.  The  doorway  and  lettering  are 
not  harmonious  with  the  shape  of  the  card.  Now  look  at  the 
other  Christmas  card.  The  decoration  and  the  lettering  are 
planned  so  that  they  are  harmoniously  related  to  each  other 
and  to  the  shape  of  the  card.  We  feel  an  orderly  and  har- 


Fig.  io 


monious  relationship.  In  short,  this  card  has  the  unity  and 
harmony  which  is  lacking  in  the  first  card. 

In  comparing  the  two  arrangements  of  articles  on  the  top 
of  a  dresser,  we  feel  that  in  the  first  arrangement  things  are 
at  “sixes  and  sevens.”  The  arrangement  in  the  second  case 
gives  us  an  impression  of  orderliness.  The  lines  of  each 
article  are  in  harmony  with  the  lines  of  the  dresser  top.  You 
will  note  that  some  articles  have  been  removed  to  avoid 
cluttering  the  top  of  the  dresser. 

The  two  teacups  are  of  the  same  shape,  but  the  handle 
on  the  first  cup  has  awkward  lines  which  differ  too  greatly 
from  the  lines  of  the  cup  itself.  They  give  the  handle  the 
appearance  of  being  stuck  on.  In  the  second  cup  the  lines 
of  the  handle  repeat  the  curve  of  the  cup,  making  the  handle 
an  integral  part  of  the  whole  design. 

By  means  of  the  comparisons  given  above  we  can  see  that 
it  is  necessary  to  have  harmony  of  lines  and  shapes  in 
order  to  produce  the  most  pleasing  effect.  When  lines  and 
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shapes  are  at  too  great  variance  the  effect  is  not  unified. 
This  should  help  us  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  harmony 
or  unity  in  art.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  we  are  dealing 
with  tops  of  dressers,  teacups,  dresses,  hats,  houses,  or  the 
setting  of  a  dining  room  table — we  need  harmony  to  produce 
a  beautiful  effect.  When  harmony  is  used  as  an  art  term  it  has 
the  same  meaning  as  when  used  in  other  connections.  When 


Fig.  ii 


the  tones  in  a  musical  selection  are  put  together  harmoni¬ 
ously,  the  result  is  pleasing  to  the  ear.  When  a  group  of 
friends  live  together  without  quarrels  and  with  pleasant 
relationship,  we  again  find  harmony.  Harmony  is  a  term 
which  implies  a  pleasant  relationship  among  the  different 
elements  which  are  put  together  to  make  a  whole.  We  have 
seen  how  harmony  is  produced  by  the  right  relationship  of 
lines,  shapes,  and  colors.  There  are,  of  course,  other  elements 
which  are  necessary  to  produce  harmony — for  example,  a 
pleasant  relationship  of  proportions,  textures,  and  ideas.  These 
will  be  discussed  in  later  portions  of  the  book. 

To  form  standards  by  which  we  can  judge  the  art  quality 
of  the  many  things  which  we  use,  we  must  have  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  meaning  and  importance  of  harmony.  It  is 
one  criterion  by  which  we  can  judge  anything  in  which  art  is  a 
factor.  The  simple  design  for  a  towel,  the  furnishings  and 
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arrangement  of  a  whole  house,  the  design  of  a  dress,  or  the 
composition  of  a  picture  should  express  harmony.  The  first 
question  we  should  ask  is:  Are  the  parts  of  the  design  and 
the  colors  well  related  so  as  to  produce  a  unified  and  har¬ 
monious  effect? 

A  Criticism  of  Christmas  Cards  and  Book  Covers,  i.  Bring 
old  Christmas  cards  and  have  a  class  criticism  of  them.  How  well 
is  unity  and  harmony  expressed  in  each? 

2.  Criticize  the  covers  on  your  textbooks  for  harmony  and  unity. 

3.  Bring  magazine  covers  and  criticize  them  for  harmony  and  unity. 

A  Plan  for  a  Notebook  or  Portfolio.  You  may  decide  to  keep 
a  notebook  or  portfolio  which  will  contain  illustrations  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  art.  You  can  find  these  in  magazines  and  advertising  litera¬ 
ture.  Your  aim  should  be  quality  rather  than  quantity.  It  is  better 
to  have  ten  pages  of  really  good  illustrations  than  to  have  one  hundred 
mediocre  pages.  It  requires  no  particular  intelligence  to  find  many 
things  to  put  in  a  notebook,  but  it  requires  real  ability  to  make  one 
or  two  selections  which  are  exactly  right. 

Each  page  should  be  thought  of  as  a  design  and  should  be  well 
planned  according  to  the  principles  of  design.  For  example,  we  have 
already  learned  how  harmony  is  secured  through  the  correct  use  of 
line,  shape,  and  color.  The  pages  in  our  notebooks  should  express 
this  quality.  Instead  of  mounting  pictures  and  writing  paragraphs 
in  a  careless,  haphazard  fashion,  arrange  each  page  so  that  the  pic¬ 
tures  and  writing  will  make  one  unified  whole. 

Select  for  the  first  page  of  your  portfolio  or  notebook  a  picture 
or  design  which  expresses  harmony.  Make  your  selection  and  show 
it  to  the  class  before  putting  it  into  your  notebook.  If  your  teacher 
and  class  do  not  approve  you  must  select  another  illustration.  You 
should  take  great  pains  in  making  your  selection  because  it  is  through 
this  kind  of  practice  that  you  will  develop  better  appreciation  of 
good  design. 

A  Report.  Have  you  had  the  opportunity  to  use  what  you  learned 
in  your  study  of  harmony  in  art?  Perhaps  you  will  have  rearranged 
the  top  of  your  dresser;  perhaps  you  have  made  a  purchase  of  a 
greeting  card  or  a  handkerchief  or  some  other  article;  perhaps  you 
have  seen  and  enjoyed  the  harmonious  lines  and  shapes  in  some 
common  article,  such  as  a  sugar  bowl,  a  lamp,  or  a  book  cover. 
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BALANCE:  A  PRINCIPLE  OF  DESIGN 

Formal  Balance  or  Symmetry.  The  word  balance  is 
familiar  to  all  of  us.  It  implies  an  equal  distribution  of 
weights  on  either  side  of  a  central  point  and  suggests  a 


Fig.  12 


feeling  of  rest  and  stability.  In  Fig.  12  the  three  boys  are 
placed  on  the  seesaw  so  that  perfect  balance  is  secured,  but  in 
Fig.  13  the  big  boy  has  moved  to  the  right-hand  end  of  the 
seesaw,  causing  that  end  to  drop.  The  balance  has  been 


Fig.  13 


destroyed  and  the  boy  at  the  other  end  is  in  a  decidedly  un¬ 
stable  position.  We  may  enjoy  such  a  situation  in  a  spirit  of 
fun,  but  there  is  an  instinctive  feeling  within  us  that  makes 
us  generally  prefer  to  maintain  a  balanced  position.  This 
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physical  feeling  carries  itself  over  into  the  arrangement  of 
the  things  which  we  find  about  us.  We  use  a  principle  in 


Fig.  14 


art  based  on  this  feeling,  and  we  call  it  the  principle  of 
balance. 

The  arrangement  of  articles  on  the  table  in  Fig.  14  cor- 
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responds  to  the  balance  in  Fig.  12.  If  the  plate  were  moved 
over  behind  the  candlestick  at  the  right  we  would  have  the 
same  effect  as  in  Fig.  13,  and  we  would  have  the  same  feeling 
that  things  are  unbalanced,  that  there  is  too  much  weight  at 
the  right.  The  type  of  balance  in  which  there  are  equal 
weights  at  equal  distances  from  the  center  is  what  we  call 


Courtesy  S.  H.  Mori,  Chicago 


Fig.  15 

formal  or  bisymmetric.  A  term  often  used  in  referring  to 
formal  balance  is  symmetry. 

Formal  arrangement  is  often  used  in  store  displays  and  win¬ 
dow  arrangements;  Fig.  15  is  an  example  from  a  Japanese 
art  store.  You  will  see  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  the 
same  objects  on  either  side  of  the  center.  If  they  are  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  size  and  have  equal  attracting  power, 
symmetry  is  attained. 

The  old  masters  in  painting  commonly  made  use  of  formally 
balanced  arrangements  in  their  pictures.  Fra  Angelico’s 
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“Madonna  and  Angels,”  shown  in  Fig.  16,  is  an  example  of 
formal  arrangement  in  a  painting.  The  Madonna  is  placed 
in  the  center  with  the  angels  grouped  on  both  sides. 


This  type  of  balanced  arrangement  can  be  used  in  any 
kind  of  art  production — a  picture,  a  piece  of  sculpture,  a  dress 
design,  or  the  arrangement  of  a  room. 


Fig.  16 
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Informal  or  Occult  Balance.  In  contrast  to  the  formal 
type  of  balance  we  have  the  type  of  arrangement  called  in¬ 
formal  or  occult  balance.  We  can  easily  understand  informal 
balance  if  we  return  to  our  illustration  of  the  boys  on  the 
seesaw.  What  must  the  two  boys  in  Fig.  13  do  when  they 
are  ready  to  let  the  other  boy  down  again?  Of  course  they 
can  step  off  and  let  the  boy  come  down  with  a  crash;  but 
if  they  wish  to  continue  playing  by  balancing  the  seesaw,  they 
can  move  in  toward  the  center,  as  in  Fig.  17.  The  heavier 
they  are,  the  closer  to  the  center  they  must  move. 


Fig.  17 

Artists  frequently  make  use  of  informal  balance  in  plan¬ 
ning  their  pictures.  The  picture  (Fig.  18)  called  “American 
Gothic,”  painted  by  Grant  Wood,  is  a  nice  example  of  in¬ 
formal  balance.  The  tiny  mark  at  the  bottom  of  the  picture 
indicates  the  exact  center  from  side  to  side.  Note  how  the 
artist  balanced  the  larger  mass  of  the  man’s  figure  with  the 
smaller  mass  made  by  the  woman’s  figure  and  the  church. 
The  church  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  center  but  the  heavier 
part  is  on  the  left  side,  thus  helping  to  give  weight  to  the 
woman’s  figure.  Imagine  the  effect  if  the  church  had  been 
omitted  or  if  it  had  been  directly  behind  the  man’s  head. 

Problems  in  Informal  Balance,  i.  It  is  just  as  possible  to 
secure  perfect  balance  with  an  informal  or  occult  arrangement  as  with 
a  formal  arrangement,  but  more  difficult.  Formal  balance  is  easy 
because  mistakes  are  always  obvious.  Informal  balance  is  more 
subtle  and  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see  our  mistakes.  We  often  get  effects 
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that  are  nearly  right,  as  in  the  case  of  Fig  19.  How  would  you  move 
the  articles  on  the  table  so  as  to  produce  a  more  perfect  balance? 

2.  Make  a  sketch  of  a  mantelpiece  showing  a  large  picture,  a  can¬ 
dlestick,  and  a  small  bowl  arranged  to  correspond  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment  in  the  picture  called  “American  Gothic.” 


Courtesy  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 

Fig.  18 


Balance  Above  and  Below  the  Center.  If  we  are  to 
develop  a  good  sense  of  balance  we  must  include  a  study  of 
balance  from  top  to  bottom  as  well  as  a  balance  from  side 
to  side.  Sometimes  we  see  things  which  we  instinctively  feel 
are  top  heavy.  It  is  always  unpleasant  to  see  a  large  mass 
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supported  by  a  small  one  that  seems  insufficient  to  bear  the 
weight.  Fig.  20  shows  two  vases.  We  feel  that  the  top  and 


Fig.  19 

base  of  one  are  well  balanced,  but  that  the  other  is  about  to 
topple  over.  This  feeling  is  unrestful.  Things  should  look 
“stable,”  that  is,  as  if  they  might  safely  be  depended  on  to 
stay  right  side  up. 
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Our  feeling  that  the  base  must  be  large  enough  to  support 
the  top  has  caused  us  to  make  a  rule  for  page  margins.  The 
bottom  margin  should  always  be  wider  than  the  other  margins. 
Compare  the  three  different  ways  in  which  the  margins  are 
arranged  in  Fig.  21.  Do  you  not  feel  that  the  first  arrange¬ 
ment  is  upside  down  and  that  the  third  arrangement  looks 
cut  off?  The  wider  margin  at  the  bottom  in  the  second  ar¬ 
rangement  gives  the  most  satisfactory  effect.  A  wider  margin 
should  be  left  at  the  bottom  in  mounting  pictures,  writing  a 


Fig.  20 


letter,  arranging  a  page  in  a  notebook,  or  wherever  margins 
are  required.  The  wider  margin  at  the  bottom  gives  the 
proper  feeling  of  support.  However,  the  margin  may  be  too 
wide,  in  which  case  the  effect  is  not  well  balanced  because  the 
base  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  thing  which  it  supports.  This 
mistake  is  often  seen  in  statues  where  the  pedestal  is  too 
large  for  the  statue  above  it.  In  any  art  production — vase, 
statue,  picture,  or  costume — good  balance  from  top  to  bottom 
requires  a  base  which  is  neither  too  small  for  adequate  sup¬ 
port  nor  too  large  to  be  harmonious  with  the  top. 

Balanced  Arrangements  of  Color.  We  cannot  have 
truly  balanced  arrangements  unless  we  take  color  into  con¬ 
sideration.  Color  can  change  the  apparent  weight  and  size 
of  an  object.  This  implies  that  in  a  formally  balanced  ar¬ 
rangement  the  colors  on  either  side  of  the  central  point  will  be 
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alike  in  hue,  value,  and  intensity.  But  in  the  informally 
balanced  arrangements  we  must  take  into  account  the  weight 
and  attracting  power  of  colors. 

An  Experiment  in  Balancing  Colors.  Let  us  experiment  with 
intense  and  neutralized  colors  in  making  informally  balanced  arrange¬ 
ments.  Choose  an  intense  orange-colored  paper  and  a  dull,  well 
neutralized  orange,  or  what  we  generally  call  tan.  Cut  three  squares 
from  each  paper — a  half-inch  square,  an  inch  square,  and  a  two-inch 
square.  Make  a  diagram  representing  such  a  seesaw  as  that  in  Fig. 

17,  with  a  board  about  eight  inches  long.  Experiment  with  the 
different  sized  squares  of  intense  orange  and  neutralized  orange  (tan 


Fig.  21 


or  brown),  placing  them  on  opposite  sides  of  the  center  until  you  find 
a  balanced  arrangement.  Can  you  use  the  same  size  squares  of  bright 
orange  and  tan  at  equal  distances  from  the  center  and  secure  a  bal¬ 
anced  feeling?  Does  the  intense  color  or  the  neutralized  color  seem 
to  be  heavier  and  have  more  attracting  power?  You  should  be  able 
to  find  at  least  three  different  balanced  arrangements. 

In  performing  this  experiment  we  will  discover  that  in¬ 
tensity  of  color  must  be  taken  into  account  when  making 
balanced  arrangements.  In  the  experiment  above  we  used 
two  different  intensities  of  the  same  color,  but  the  problem  is 
the  same  in  using  different  colors.  For  example,  an  intense 
orange  and  a  dull  blue  can  be  balanced  against  each  other. 
Do  you  always  find  that  a  small  amount  of  intense  color  will 
balance  a  large  area  of  neutralized  color? 

If  the  articles  on  the  table  in  Fig.  19  are  interpreted  in 
terms  of  color,  we  can  see  how  this  principle  of  balance  is 
applied.  The  brass  candlestick  and  copper  plate  were  dull 
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and  unpolished,  the  bowl  and  flowers  were  an  intense  blue, 
making  it  necessary  to  move  the  bowl  nearer  the  center.  As 
we  look  at  the  picture  in  grays,  blacks,  and  whites  it  seems  as 
though  the  bowl  should  be  moved  a  little  to  the  right;  but 
if  we  were  to  see  it  in  the  natural  color  it  would  seem  well 
balanced. 

In  concluding  our  study  of  balance  as  an  art  principle,  let 
us  emphasize  its  importance  as  a  means  of  securing  a  feeling 
of  rest  and  repose.  Any  picture  or  design,  no  matter  how 
simple  or  how  complicated,  must  satisfy  this  requirement  in 
order  to  be  truly  artistic.  Shapes,  lines,  and  colors  must  be 
arranged  on  either  side  of  a  central  point  so  as  to  produce 
a  feeling  of  stability  and  balance.  When  formal  balance  is 
used,  shapes  of  equal  size  and  weight  are  placed  on  either  side, 
equally  distant  from  the  center.  When  informal  balance  is 
used,  the  larger  shapes  are  placed  near  the  center  and  the 
smaller  ones  farther  away.  The  feeling  of  stability  and  re¬ 
pose  which  we  secure  through  balance  and  arrangement  also 
depends  on  balance  above  and  below  a  central  point. 

A  Suggestion  for  Your  Notebook.  Add  the  following  illustra¬ 
tions  to  your  notebook:  (i)  formal  balance;  (2)  informal  balance; 
(3)  balance  from  top  to  bottom. 

Write  a  short  explanation  under  each  illustration  telling  what  kind 
of  balance  it  has  and  why.  Remember  to  follow  the  rule  about 
margins  when  you  are  arranging  these  pages  in  your  notebook. 

Other  Problems  in  the  Balance  of  Color,  i.  Experiment  in 
balancing  warm  and  cool  colors  either  side  of  a  central  point.  Any 
combination  of  complementary  colors  furnishes  a  contrast  of  warm 
and  cool  colors.  Does  it  require  a  larger  or  smaller  amount  of  warm 
color  to  balance  a  cool  one? 

2.  Experiment  in  balancing  values.  Cut  some  squares  of  black 
and  of  middle  gray  and  try  balancing  them  on  a  white  background. 

Is  the  black  or  the  gray  heavier?  Try  the  same  experiment  with  a 
light  value  blue  and  very  dark  blue.  If  you  were  balancing  two  vases 
approximately  the  same  size,  one  dark  green  and  the  other  a  light 
green,  on  top  of  a  bookcase,  which  would  you  place  nearer  the  center? 
Why? 
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Balance  of  Color  Above  and  Below  the  Center.  Color 
plays  an  important  part  in  creating  a  balanced  effect  between 
the  top  and  bottom  in  any  work  of  art.  We  have  already 
noted  that  floors  should  be  darkest  in  value,  walls  lighter, 
and  the  ceiling  lighter  still.  The  necessity  for  this  arrange¬ 
ment  is  explained  by  the  principle  of  balance.  Dark  values 
seem  to  be  heavier  than  light,  and  in  order  to  produce  a 
balanced,  stable  effect  it  is  necessary  to  use  them  near  the 
bottom.  A  violation  of  the  correct  arrangement  of  values  is 
often  seen  in  costumes  where  a  dark  blouse  is  worn  with  a 
light  skirt;  the  wearer  looks  top  heavy. 

We  have  also  found  that  a  small  amount  of  intense  color 
will  balance  a  large  amount  of  neutralized  color.  This  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  when  balancing  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom.  A  small  spot  of  bright  color  in  the  upper  part  of  a 
design  can  be  balanced  by  a  larger  amount  of  the  same  color 
neutralized  in  the  lower  part.  The  reverse  is  also  true.  Can 
you  see  how  this  may  be  expressed  in  the  design  of  a  costume? 

Suggestions  for  Further  Study,  i.  Discuss  the  dresses  and 
suits  worn  by  the  members  of  the  class.  Do  any  of  them  express 
informal  balance? 

2.  Study  advertisements  and  try  to  find  good  and  poor  balanced 
arrangements. 

3.  Bring  to  school  pictures  and  pieces  of  pottery.  If  there  is  no 
bookcase  or  piano  in  the  room,,  use  the  teacher’s  desk  and  practice 
making  formal  and  informal  arrangements. 

4.  Trace  a  costume  and  so  color  it  as  to  produce  a  balanced  ar¬ 
rangement.  Remember  this  must  include  a  balance  of  hue,  value, 
and  intensity. 

PROPORTION:  A  PRINCIPLE  OF  DESIGN 

What  Are  Pleasing  Proportions?  In  Fig.  22  there  are 
three  rectangles  which  vary  in  their  proportions.  When  asked 
to  choose  which  rectangle  they  like  best,  most  people  choose 
No.  2.  They  feel  that  the  proportion  of  the  width  to  the 
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length  is  most  pleasing.  Rectangle  i  is  perfectly  square  and  is 
less  interesting  than  one  of  varied  proportions.  In  No.  3  the 


Fig.  22 


length  is  too  great  in  relation  to  the  width  and  the  rectangle 
is  inharmonious  in  proportion.  The  difference  between  width 
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Fig.  23 

and  length  is  so  great  that  they  have  nothing  in  common  and, 
therefore,  the  effect  is  inharmonious.  In  the  second  rectangle 
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the  width  is  two-thirds  the  length;  or,  as  we  say,  the  propor¬ 
tions  are  two  to  three.  These  were  the  proportions  used  by 
the  Greeks  in  many  of  their  beautiful  buildings.  You  can  see 
them  in  the  Athenian  Parthenon,  Fig.  23,  considered  by  many 
the  most  beautiful  of  buildings.  The  Greeks  developed  a  fine 
sense  of  proportion,  and  we  use  Greek  proportions  in  many  of 
our  art  productions  because  we  feel  there  are  no  other  di¬ 
visions  of  space  equally  beautiful.  The  law  of  Greek  propor¬ 
tions  is  expressed  in  the  ratios  of  three  to  five,  four  to  seven, 
and  five  to  eight. 


|  Fig.  24 

The  difference  between  interesting  and  uninteresting  pro- 

I  portion  is  also  illustrated  in  Fig.  24,  where  division  of  space 
in  the  same  shaped  rectangle  has  been  made  in  three  different 
ways.  The  proportions  in  the  second  seem  most  interesting 
!  and  satisfactory.  In  the  first  rectangle  the  spacing  is  un¬ 
interesting  because  it  has  been  divided  exactly  into  thirds  and 
the  result  is  monotonous.  In  the  third  rectangle  the  tiny 
spaces  at  the  sides  are  too  small  to  combine  well  with  the  large 
space  in  the  center,  and  consequently  there  is  a  lack  of 
!  harmony.  A  most  interesting  illustration  of  fine  spacing  is 
expressed  in  the  normal  human  body.  The  waist  line  which 
divides  the  body  horizontally  is  not  half  way  from  the  top 
of  the  head  to  the  floor,  but  well  above  the  center.  The  upper 
!  arm,  lower  arm,  and  hand  are  not  equal  in  length;  the  longest 
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distance  is  from  shoulder  to  elbow,  the  forearm  is  about  three- 
fourths  as  long  as  the  upper  arm,  and  the  hand  from  wrist  to 


Fig.  25 

fingertips  is  about  three-fourths  the  length  of  the  lower  arm. 
Would  it  not  seem  strange  to  see  an  arm  and  hand  divided  into 
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three  equal  parts?  Interesting  proportions  are  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.  The  length  from  knee  to  ankle  is  about 
three-fourths  of  the  length  from  hip  to  knee.  Bend  your 
fingers  and  see  if  you  cannot  find  the  same  relative  propor¬ 
tions  expressed  in  the  length  of  the  finger  bones. 

The  principle  of  proportion  is  very  useful  to  us  in  planning 
the  design  of  many  objects  which  we  use  in  our  everyday 
lives.  Let  us  see  how  fine  proportions  make  for  beauty. 


Fig.  26 


Notice  the  nice  spacing  in  the  doorway  shown  in  Fig.  25.  The 
divisions  of  space  both  in  the  fanlight  and  in  the  paneling  of 
the  door  are  very  beautiful.  Note  also  the  fine  paneling  in 
the  recessed  archway  which  echoes  that  of  the  door.  Can 
you  picture  the  uninteresting  effect  if  the  door  paneling  had 
!  been  spaced  in  four  equal  rectangles? 

Our  dresses,  hats,  houses,  and  all  the  other  familiar  objects 
of  our  environment  express  space  relationship.  Whether  these 
things  are  ordinary  and  commonplace  or  attractive  and  in¬ 
teresting  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  their  proportions.  Let 
us  see  how  this  principle  can  be  applied  to  a  simple  article 
of  dress  such  as  a  boy’s  tie.  Which  of  the  three  ties  in  Fig.  26 
seems  most  interesting  in  pattern?  The  pattern  in  No.  1  is 
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uninteresting  because  all  the  stripes  are  exactly  the  same 
width.  In  No.  2  liuerest  has  been  added  by  making  the 
black  stripes  narrower  than  the  white  stripes,  and  in  No.  3 
more  variety  has  been  obtained  by  using  black  stripes  of  two 
widths.  Stripes  of  the  same  width  are  always  monotonous 
and  fail  to  hold  the  interest.  A  pleasing  variety  in  width 
at  once  catches  our  attention  and  continues  to  hold  it. 

The  designs  shown  in  Fig.  27  might  be  used  for  handker- 


Fig.  27 

chiefs  with  colored  borders,  for  luncheon  cloths,  napkins,  or 
rugs.  Which  of  these  would  you  choose  because  of  its  more 
interesting  spacing?  Have  you  ever  had  the  experience  of 
not  being  able  to  decide  between  two  articles  because  you  had 
no  particular  reason  for  liking  one  better  than  the  other? 
Can  you  see  how  your  understanding  of  the  principle  of  pro¬ 
portion  may  help  you  to  make  a  right  choice  in  the  future? 

Perhaps  you  will  find  that  what  you  have  learned  about 
proportion  will  help  you  to  select  better  design  in  your 
clothing.  Good  spacing  in  the  main  divisions  of  a  garment 
makes  it  much  more  pleasing  in  effect.  This  point  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  Fig.  28  by  the  different  spacings  in  the  two  sport 
suits  and  the  two  dresses  with  tunics.  The  proportions  in 
No.  1  are  more  pleasing  than  in  No.  2  because  the  coat  does 
not  cut  the  figure  in  half.  In  the  case  of  the  two  dresses  with 
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tunics,  No.  4  with  varied  spacing  is  more  pleasing  than  No.  3, 
in  which  the  three  main  divisions  of  space  are  exactly  equal. 

Can  You  See  Interesting  Space  Divisions  in  Pictures? 
Why  are  the  space  divisions  in  “The  Madonna  and  Angels” 
by  Fra  Angelico,  Fig.  16,  interesting?  Observe  the  placing 


Fig.  28 


of  the  figure  of  the  madonna  from  top  to  bottom  in  the  pic¬ 
ture,  the  placing  of  the  arched  dome  over  the  throne,  and 
the  placing  of  the  angels  from  side  to  side. 

Study  the  spacing  in  the  picture  called  “American  Gothic” 
by  Grant  Wood  (Fig.  18).  Note  where  the  artist  placed  the 
peak  of  the  gable  roof,  the  pitchfork,  and  each  head.  Each 
part  of  the  picture  seems  to  be  in  exactly  the  right  place,  and 
we  would  destroy  the  fine  harmonious  effect  if  we  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  move  any  part  of  the  picture  a  bit  higher  or  lower, 
or  to  the  right  or  to  the  left. 
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Proportion  in  Margins.  When  we  think  how  many  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  margins  are  used,  we  realize  the  importance  of 
knowing  how  to  plan  them  correctly.  We  leave  margins  when 
we  write  a  letter,  when  we  write  a  page  for  a  notebook,  when 
we  mount  pictures;  we  see  them  on  the  printed  page,  book 
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Fig.  29 


covers,  and  greeting  cards.  In  making  margins  there  are 
definite  rules  to  follow  that  are  based  on  our  feeling  for  good 
proportions.  We  have  already  learned  that  the  bottom  mar¬ 
gin  should  always  be  widest,  to  assure  the  proper  feeling  of 
balance.  There  are  just  as  definite  rules  to  guide  us  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  width  of  the  top  and  side  margins.  In  mounting 
a  square  picture,  Fig.  21,  we  leave  top  and  side  margins  the 
same  width.  But  if  the  picture  is  a  vertical  oblong  like  that 
in  Fig.  29  we  find  a  different  problem.  Since  the  vertical 
oblong  has  an  up  and  down  movement  it  is  essential  that  the 
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margins  should  repeat  this  feeling.  This  effect  is  produced  in 
the  first  picture  of  Fig.  29  by  making  the  top  margin  wider 
than  the  side  margins.  When  the  top  margin  is  narrower  than 
the  side  margins,  second  picture,  Fig.  29,  we  feel  at  once 
that  the  margins  are  not  properly  related  to  the  picture. 

With  the  horizontal-shaped  picture,  we  meet  exactly  the 
opposite  situation.  In  this  case  the  movement  of  the  eye  is 
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Fig.  30 

naturally  from  side  to  side  and  the  side  margins  must  be 
wider  than  the  top  in  order  to  produce  a  harmonious  feeling. 
Picture  1  in  Fig.  30  illustrates  this  effect.  Picture  2  shows 
how  disturbing  it  is  when  the  widths  of  the  margins  are  re¬ 
versed. 

Experiments  with  Margins.  Select  a  picture  which  you  wish  to 
mount  and  experiment  until  you  have  found  the  margins  that  are 
most  satisfactory.  Lay  the  picture  on  a  large  piece  of  mounting  paper 
and  use  rulers  or  strips  of  paper  to  block  off  the  edges  of  the  mount. 
Experiment  by  moving  these  strips  near  to  and  farther  away  from 
the  picture.  Watch  the  effects  as  the  proportions  of  the  margins 
change  and  decide  which  is  best  suited  to  the  picture.  Do  not  be 
satisfied  until  you  are  sure  the  margins  are  the  best  that  you  can  pos¬ 
sibly  make.  It  is  this  sort  of  experiment  that  helps  us  to  develop  a 
feeling  for  fine  proportions. 

Spacing  Which  Produces  a  Unified  Effect.  Often  we 
wish  to  group  a  number  of  objects  to  make  a  unified  effect. 
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For  example,  we  may  wish  to  hang  several  small  pictures  on 
one  wall,  or  to  mount  several  pictures  and  clippings  on  the 
page  of  a  scrap  book,  or  arrange  several  articles  on  a  shelf  in 
a  china  cupboard.  In  each  of  these  arrangements,  the  space 
between  the  articles  should  be  less  than  the  margins  around 
the  outside.  Otherwise  the  effect  is  scattered.  Notice  the 
arrangement  of  the  kodak  pictures  in  the  second  part  of  Fig. 
8.  The  two  printed  pages  of  an  open  book  should  be  thought 
of  as  two  parts  of  one  design,  or  as  a  horizontal  panel.  If  the 
spacing  is  correctly  planned,  the  space  between  the  two  pages 
will  be  less  than  the  outside  margins.  Since  the  two  pages 


Fig.  31 

make  a  horizontal  panel,  the  top  margin  should  be  narrowest, 
the  side  margins  wider,  and  the  bottom  widest  of  all. 

Problems  in  Grouping  to  Secure  Unity,  i.  On  one  page  ar¬ 
range  two  or  more  pictures,  or  some  pictures  and  paragraphs  of 
written  material.  Remember  that  the  page  is  to  have  a  unified  and 
not  a  scattered  effect. 

2.  Arrange  several  pictures  on  a  bulletin  board  so  that  the  effect 
is  unified. 

3.  Arrange  three  or  more  small  pictures  on  a  wall  so  as  to  make 
a  unified  and  pleasing  group. 

Colors  Should  Be  Arranged  in  Interesting  Propor¬ 
tions.  The  principle  of  proportion  is  a  help  in  combining 
colors  successfully.  We  found  that  two  or  more  areas  of  just 
the  same  proportions  are  monotonous,  and  this  gives  us  a  hint 
about  the  varying  amounts  of  colors  in  a  design.  Compare 
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the  two  surface  patterns  in  Fig.  31.  In  the  first  there  is  an 
equal  division  of  light  and  dark;  in  the  second  the  dark  pre¬ 
dominates  and  the  effect  is  much  more  interesting.  Can  you 
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Fig.  32 

think  of  a  way  to  work  out  a  surface  pattern  so  that  the  light 
predominates  instead  of  the  dark?  This  will  also  give  an  in¬ 
teresting  effect.  One  thing  to  remember  then  in  combining 
color  is  that  there  should  not  be  equal  amounts  of  light  and 
dark. 
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Interesting  proportions  of  light  and  dark  are  found  in  the 
pattern  of  the  old  Colonial  coverlet  from  Virginia  shown  in 
Fig.  32.  If  the  reverse  side  of  the  coverlet  were  shown  you 
would  see  a  larger  proportion  of  white  with  a  smaller  amount 
of  dark  color,  and  here,  also,  the  effect  is  pleasing. 
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Fig.  33 

Instead  of  thinking  about  the  design  in  the  coverlet  in  terms 
of  light  and  dark,  let  us  think  of  it  in  terms  of  hue — blue  and 
tan,  or  blue  and  rose.  It  is  more  interesting  in  effect  to  have 
more  of  one  color  than  another.  A  checker-board  pattern  of 
blue  and  tan  is  not  so  pleasing  as  the  second  design  in  Fig.  31 
in  blue  and  tan. 

Another  problem  in  proportion  is  the  relation  of  warm  to 
cool  color.  One  must  decide  whether  the  predominating  effect 
is  to  be  warm  or  cool.  Even  though  we  wish  to  give  a  room 
an  effect  of  warmth,  we  need  small  areas  of  cool  color  for 
pleasing  contrast.  If  the  warm  and  cool  colors  are  equally 
divided  we  do  not  have  an  interesting  effect.  In  using  colors 
we  should  remember  that  there  should  be  pleasing  proportions 
between  warm  and  cool. 
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Still  another  problem  in  the  proportion  of  color  is  the  re¬ 
lation  of  intense  to  neutralized  color.  We  found  in  our  study 
of  intensity  that  the  more  intense  the  color,  the  smaller  the 

amount  that  could  be  used 
successfully.  In  a  brilli¬ 
ant  orange  dress  with  a 
tan  tie  the  proportion  of 
the  intense  color  is  too 
great  for  the  neutral 
color.  A  more  pleasing 
arrangement  of  colors  is 
the  tan  dress  with  the 
bright  orange  tie.  A 
fourth  rule  to  remember 
in  using  color  is  that  in¬ 
tense  color  should  be  used 
in  small  areas  and  neu¬ 
tralized  color  in  the  large 
areas.  You  may  see 
many  examples  of  intense 
and  neutralized  color 
combinations  in  things  around  you,  if  you  but  observe  them. 

What  Uses  Can  You  Find  for  the  Principle  of  Proportion? 

i.  Add  a  page  to  your  notebook  or  portfolio  which  will  illustrate  the 
principle  of  good  proportion.  Find  a  picture  of  a  dress,  house,  or 
other  object  which  you  wish  to  use.  It  should  be  the  best  example  of 
good  space  division  which  you  can  find.  Write  a  short  paragraph  ex¬ 
plaining  why  the  space  divisions  are  good.  Remember  that  margins 
are  a  problem  in  proportion  and  must  be  considered  in  planning  the 
page.  It  is  better  to  have  one  page  that  is  perfect  than  to  have 
three  pages  which  are  mediocre. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  twenty  things  in  which  proportion  is  a  factor  in 
securing  beauty. 

3.  Report  to  the  class  any  instance  of  where  you  have  been  able 
to  make  use  of  your  knowledge  of  proportion  at  home  or  elsewhere. 

4.  Make  some  sketches  showing  good  proportion  in  striped  borders 
for  the  ends  of  scarfs,  table  runners,  or  towels.  Use  charcoal,  black 
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crayon,  brush  and  ink,  or  broad  lettering  pens,  so  that  you  can  make 
the  stripes  easily. 

5.  Find  illustrations  of  good  proportions  in  color.  These  may  be 
costumes,  advertisements,  or  pictures  of  room  interiors. 


Fig.  35 


rhythm:  a  principle  of  design 

It  will  help  us  to  appreciate  good  design  if  we  learn  to  see 
significant  lines  and  learn  to  understand  how  they  are  used 
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to  produce  beauty.  Examine  the  two  borders  in  Fig.  33.  In 
which  one  does  your  eye  jump  from  spot  to  spot?  We  say 
that  the  first  has  smooth  rhythmic  movement,  because  the 


Fig.  36 

lines  are  so  arranged  that  the  eye  travels  easily  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  In  the  second  border  the  rhythmic  movement  is 
much  less  evident.  The  irregular  curves  at  the  bottom  help 
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the  eye  to  move  forward  somewhat,  but  not  with  the  same 
forceful  feeling  as  in  the  first  border. 

The  border  is  probably  the  most  obvious  example  of 
rhythmic  movement,  but  when  we  once  begin  to  understand 
what  is  meant  by  rhythm  we  find  it  used  in  many  places — 
nature,  pictures,  sculpture,  dresses,  and  house  furnishings. 
The  chair  in  Fig.  34  is  a  beautiful  example  of  rhythmic  flow 
of  line.  Beginning  at  the  top  of  the  chair  back,  trace  with 
your  eye  the  line  down  over  the  arm,  around  the  seat,  and 
down  the  legs.  Notice  the  pleasant  transition  from  straight  to 
curved  lines  which  helps  to  produce  the  feeling  of  harmony. 
The  repetition  of  straight  lines  and  square  corners  in  back 
and  legs  also  helps  to  produce  the  unified  whole. 

Instances  of  rhythmic  line  are  found  in  many  animals.  The 
wolfhound  is  a  marked  example  of  beautiful,  rhythmic  curves. 
The  same  long  slender  curves  are  repeated  in  legs,  backs, 
flanks,  and  head.  Imagine  what  would  happen  to  the  rhythm 
of  line  if  the  head  of  a  bulldog  were  placed  on  this  animal! 

The  artist  sometimes  expresses  rhythmic  movement  even 
more  forcefully  than  it  appears  in  nature.  There  is  powerful 
rhythmic  movement  in  the  statue  called  “Indian  Warrior”  by 
Ivan  Mestrovic  (Fig.  35).  The  warrior  is  portrayed  as  pull¬ 
ing  back  the  string  on  his  bow  but  the  sculptor  omitted  the 
bow  and  string  as  being  unnecessary  to  the  effect  that  he 
wished  to  secure.  Let  your  eye  wander  over  the  picture  at 
will.  Does  it  not  come  back  to  the  straight  left  arm  with 
its  powerful  thrust?  Note  that  every  line,  angle,  or  curve  is 
repeated  in  another  part  of  the  design.  The  strong  vertical  of 
the  horse’s  front  leg  is  repeated  in  the  horse’s  neck,  in  the 
body  of  the  Indian,  and  in  part  of  the  horse’s  uplifted  leg. 
The  curve  of  the  horse’s  neck  is  echoed  in  the  curve  of  the 
tail.  The  line  made  by  the  Indian’s  left  arm  is  repeated  in 
the  right  arm,  in  the  horse’s  head,  the  open  mouth,  and  up¬ 
raised  leg.  It  was  partly  through  this  arrangement  of  lines 
and  curves  that  Mestrovic  was  able  to  produce  this  powerful 
and  harmonious  work  of  art. 
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The  Christmas  greeting  card  shown  in  Fig.  36  is  a  delight¬ 
ful  example  of  rhythmic  feeling.  The  curved  lines  in  the 
cherub  heads  are  repeated  in  the  wings,  in  the  decorative  hair 
treatment,  and  even  in  the  little  mouths  caroling  Christmas 
songs.  Notice,  too,  the  gradation  of  size  in  the  cherub  heads. 
How  much  better  this  is  than  if  all  the  heads  were  the  same 
size! 

Radiation.  Both  in  nature  and  in  art  we  find  an  orderly 
arrangement  of  lines  called  radiation,  in  which  lines  radiate 
from  a  central  point.  In  Fig.  37  there  are  three  types  of 


radiation;  in  the  first  and  third,  lines  radiate  from  a  central 
point  and  in  the  second  from  a  central  axis.  It  will  be  a 
simple  problem  for  you  to  discover  which  of  these  arrange¬ 
ments  of  lines  is  used  in  the  decoration  of  the  old  Gothic 
chest  shown  in  Fig.  38,  and  to  find  the  arrangement  used  in 
the  fanlight  over  the  door  in  Fig.  25.  It  will  be  easy  for  you 
to  find  many  types  of  radiation,  such  as  the  veins  in  leaves, 
snowflakes,  rose  windows  in  cathedrals,  and  rosettes.  In  his¬ 
toric  design  this  arrangement  has  been  widely  used  with  pleas¬ 
ing  effect. 

Rhythm  in  Color.  Spots  of  color  in  a  design  can  carry 
the  eye  across  a  mantlepiece  or  around  a  room  as  well  as  can 
black  and  white  spots  or  lines.  To  accomplish  this,  there  must 
be  a  repetition,  or  echoing,  of  the  color  on  each  side  of  the 
mantelpiece  and  in  the  different  parts  of  the  room.  This  is 
particularly  evident  when  bright  colors  are  used,  because  the 
eye  is  so  easily  attracted  to  them.  In  a  room  where  vivid  yel- 
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lows  are  used  for  the  small  areas,  care  should  be  taken  to  re¬ 
peat  the  yellow  color  notes  in  different  parts  of  the  room.  If  a 
yellow  bowl  is  used  on  the  mantelpiece,  its  color  should  be 
repeated  in  other  parts  of  the  room,  perhaps  through  yellow 
accents  in  figured  curtain  materials  or  yellow  objects  placed 
on  tables  or  tops  of  bookcases.  Then  the  eye  is  drawn  nat¬ 
urally  about  the  room  from  one  yellow  spot  to  another.  Repe¬ 
tition  or  rhythmic  repeat  of  the  neutralized  colors  is  also 
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Fig.  38 

important,  because  they,  too,  help  the  eye  to  travel  about  the 
room  in  a  restful  manner.  Sometimes  the  color  for  a  curtain 
or  table  runner  is  best  decided  by  thinking  out  what  color 
should  be  repeated.  Care  must  be  taken  in  repeating  the 
colors  not  to  make  equal  areas.  This  would  violate  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  good  proportion.  One  helpful  way  to  think  is  in  terms 
of  small  repeats  or  echoes.  Each  large  mass  of  color  should 
be  echoed  by  smaller  masses  of  the  same  color  in  other  parts 
of  the  room. 

Summary.  We  can  first  of  all  define  the  art  principle  of 
rhythm  as  related  movement.  When  lines,  shapes,  and  colors 
help  the  eye  to  travel  easily  through  the  different  parts  of  a 
design,  we  call  it  rhythmic  movement.  It  is  essential  that 
rhythm  be  used  in  any  object  or  arrangement  where  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  art  quality. 
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Exercises  in  the  Study  of  Rhythm,  i.  Add  a  page  to  your 
notebook  that  will  illustrate  the  principle  of  rhythm.  You  may  find 
a  picture  of  a  piece  of  sculpture,  a  painting,  a  specimen  from  nature, 
or  a  design.  Whatever  you  select  should  also  express  harmony  and 
proportion.  Write  a  brief  paragraph  telling  how  these  principles  are 
used  in  your  illustration. 

2.  Find  a  design  for  a  dress  which  you  think  expresses  a  good 
rhythmic  flow  of  line. 

3.  Trace  a  costume  from  a  fashion  magazine  and  color  it  so  as  to 
show  rhythmic  repeat  of  colors. 

4.  Collect  samples  of  lace  and  embroidery  showing  good  rhythmic 
line.  Mount  these  and  exhibit  them  on  the  bulletin  board.  Have  a 
class  discussion  to  decide  which  are  good. 

5.  The  following  experiment  is  one  that  you  will  enjoy  because  it 
will  give  you  experience  with  delightful  rhythmic  line  arrangements. 
Use  a  small  plate  or  shallow  pan  and  cover  the  bottom  with  about 
one-quarter  inch  of  water.  Then  drop  two  or  three  drops  of  black 
India  ink  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Some  of  the  ink  will  float  on 
the  surface.  Blow  gently  on  the  surface  of  the  water  and  swirls  of 
ink  will  form.  Then  lay  a  piece  of  paper  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
leave  it  a  few  seconds  and  remove.  You  will  find  that  the  swirls  of 
ink  have  printed  on  the  paper,  making  a  delightful  pattern.  You 
will  find  effects  which  remind  you  of  the  grain  in  wood,  clouds  of 
smoke,  and  other  things. 

EMPHASIS:  A  PRINCIPLE  OF  DESIGN 

Why  is  it  that  of  the  countless  things  around  us  we  fail  to 
notice  some  and  our  attention  is  positively  seized  by  others? 
Why  is  it  that  when  we  turn  through  the  pages  of  a  magazine 
we  stop  to  read  some  advertisements  and  skip  others?  When 
you  spend  a  short  time  in  an  unfamiliar  room,  why  do  you 
remember  one  or  two  things  in  the  room  and  fail  to  remember 
others?  It  may  be  because  we  are  more  interested  in  certain 
things  than  in  others,  but  more  likely  because  our  attention  is 
attracted  in  spite  of  our  particular  interests.  As  you  observe 
street-car  or  bill-board  advertisements  you  may  especially 
notice  an  advertisement  for  soap  even  when  you  are  not  in¬ 
terested  in  buying  soap.  If  we  analyze  the  reason  for  this, 
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we  shall  find  that  the  soap  display  attracted  our  attention  be¬ 
cause  of  its  color  or  arrangement.  Compare  the  two  advertise¬ 
ments  in  Figs.  39  and  40.  In  which  do  you  feel  that  one 
thing  is  strongly  emphasized  and  in  which  one  do  you  feel 
confusion,  with  no  one  thing  standing  out  clearly?  The  two 
Christmas  cards  shown  in  Fig.  9  differ  in  the  same  way  that 


the  two  advertisements  differ.  In  the  first  our  attention  is 
divided  about  equally  among  the  picture,  the  lettering,  and  the 
margin  lines;  but  in  the  second  our  attention  is  at  once  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  decorative  tree  and  secondly  to  the  lettering. 
In  both  the  advertisement  and  the  Christmas  card  which  at¬ 
tracted  our  attention,  one  thing  was  made  to  stand  out  clearly. 
We  call  this  the  center  of  interest.  This  type  of  arrangement 
is  made  according  to  the  principle  which  is  called  emphasis. 
Other  names  for  it  are  dominance  or  subordination.  By  what¬ 
ever  names  we  may  call  this  principle,  the  meaning  remains 
the  same:  one  part  of  the  design  is  made  dominant  and  the 
other  parts  are  subordinated  to  it. 

Since  it  is  important  in  design  to  use  emphasis,  we  must 
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learn  by  what  means  it  can  be  secured.  As  we  analyze  the 
advertisement,  we  find  that  emphasis  was  secured  largely 
through  the  size  of  the  picture  in  contrast  to  the  smaller  area 
occupied  by  the  lettering.  In  arranging  a  room,  we  can  often 
make  a  center  of  interest  around  a  cabinet,  bookcase,  fire¬ 
place,  or  window  with  a  good  view.  Placing  or  grouping  ob- 


Fig.  40 


jects  is  another  means  of  securing  a  center  of  interest.  In 
|  the  first  Christmas  card  the  spots  are  so  scattered  as  to  divide 
1  the  interest,  but  in  the  second  case  they  are  grouped  so  as 
to  create  a  center  of  interest. 

The  very  charming  statue  standing  in  the  niche  of  a  garden 
wall  (Fig.  41)  is  a  nice  example  of  the  principle  of  emphasis. 
The  plain  curved  wall  behind  the  statue,  the  heavy  beam 
above,  and  the  carved  border  decoration  on  both  sides  of  the 
niche  make  a  frame  which  serves  to  set  off  the  statue  without 
detracting  from  it.  The  curved  lines  of  the  fountain  basins 
below  also  enhance  the  figure  without  distracting  attention. 

I  Imagine  the  effect  if  the  curved  wall  of  the  niche  had  been 
I  covered  with  a  black  and  white  tile  checkerboard  pattern ! 


Courtesy,  “House  and  Garden” 


Mattie  Edwards  Hewitt 


Fig.  41 
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There  is  a  delightful  rhythmic  feeling  in  this  statue.  The 
lovely  curves  of  the  head,  the  shoulder,  the  arms,  the  bowl, 
and  the  folds  of  the  robe  combine  in  beautiful  harmony. 

Plain  Backgrounds  Are  Most  Pleasing.  A  comparison 
of  the  two  pictures  in  Figs.  42  and  43  shows  very  clearly  the 
importance  of  a  plain  background.  We  assume  that  the  bowl 
filled  with  bittersweet  was  meant  to  be  seen  as  an  attractive 
decoration  in  the  room  where  it  was  placed.  When  we  see  it 
in  front  of  the  India  print  it  does  not  stand  out  clearly  and 
the  whole  effect  is  confusing.  In  front  of  the  plain  wallpaper 
it  becomes  clear  cut  and  pleasing  in  effect.  This  comparison 
makes  it  clear  that  to  secure  emphasis  for  our  decorative  ac¬ 
cessories  we  need  plain  backgrounds.  The  India  print  in  Fig. 
42  is  not  a  good  background  but  is  in  itself  a  good  center  of 
interest.  We  cannot  expect  objects  placed  in  front  of  it  to 
stand  out  clearly. 

How  Color  Is  Used  to  Secure  Emphasis.  Another  means 
of  securing  a  center  of  interest  is  contrast  of  color.  This  may 
be  a  contrast  of  values,  such  as  black  against  white,  which 
makes  a  striking  contrast,  or  a  contrast  of  intense  color  against 
neutralized  color.  A  bright  orange  tie  worn  on  a  dark  blue 
dress  always  attracts  attention.  The  same  tie  worn  on  an 
orange-colored  dress  would  not  be  noticed.  Since  intense 
color  is  bound  to  force  our  attention  it  behooves  us  to  use  it 
only  in  those  places  where  we  want  a  center  of  interest.  If 
we  color  our  walls  a  bright  canary  yellow,  they  cease  to  be  a 
good  background  and  attract  far  too  much  attention. 

The  Importance  of  Emphasis.  A  use  of  emphasis  helps 
us  relieve  monotony  and  prevent  a  commonplace  effect. 
Every  room  should  have  a  pleasing  center  of  interest  which 
attracts  the  eye  as  soon  as  one  enters;  such  a  center  adds 
character  to  what  otherwise  might  seem  uninteresting  and 
ordinary.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  a  costume.  We  often 
relieve  the  monotony  of  a  too  plain  dress  by  one  or  two 
touches  of  color  which  act  as  a  center  of  interest.  But  this 
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may  easily  be  overdone.  Let  us  beware  of  the  idea  that  a 
center  of  interest  will  always  create  beauty.  A  large  red 
and  green  beaded  medallion  on  the  front  of  a  black  dress 
will  undoubtedly  attract  our  attention.  We  all  admit  it  is 
a  center  of  interest,  but  none  of  us  thinks  that  it  is  beautiful. 
It  is  inharmonious  in  color  and  violates  the  principle  of 


Fig.  42 


rhythm  because  there  are  no  other  spots  of  red  or  green  on 
the  dress.  It  also  violates  the  rule  that  spots  of  intense  color 
should  be  kept  in  small  areas. 

What  Uses  Can  You  Find  for  the  Principle  of  Emphasis? 

1.  Add  a  page  to  your  notebook  that  will  express  the  principle  of  em¬ 
phasis.  You  may  use  a  costume,  a  room  interior,  a  book  cover,  or 
an  advertisement.  Write  an  explanation  telling  what  thing  has  been 
made  the  center  of  interest  and  how  the  emphasis  was  secured. 
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2.  The  two  problems  included  in  a  study  of  emphasis  are  how  to 
secure  emphasis,  and  what  to  emphasize.  Make  a  list  of  the  things 
in  a  room  which  can  be  emphasized  as  a  center  of  interest.  For 
example,  a  fireplace  makes  a  good  center  of  interest,  and  the  walls 
would  make  a  poor  center  of  interest  and  should  not  be  included. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  the  parts  of  a  costume  that  can  properly  be  made 
a  center  of  interest. 


Fig.  43 

4.  The  use  of  emphasis  is  essential  in  window  display.  Visit  a  busi¬ 
ness  street.  The  class  should  first  agree  on  what  street  and  what 
portion  of  the  street  to  visit  so  that  they  can  compare  their  ob¬ 
servations.  Select  two  windows,  one  which  shows  good  use  of 
emphasis  and  one  which  shows  confusion  and  lack  of  emphasis.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  note  how  many  members  of  the  class  select  the 
same  windows. 

5.  If  you  understand  the  principle  of  emphasis  and  its  use,  you 
should  be  able  to  pick  out  the  centers  of  interest  in  pictures.  Study 
the  reproductions  of  the  “Madonna  and  Angels”  by  Fra  Angelico, 
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Fig.  1 6,  and  other  famous  paintings  of  which  you  may  have  copies. 

Find  the  center  of  interest  in  each  picture  and  tell  how  the  artist 

secured  this  emphasis. 

Principles  of  Design  Are  Standards  for  Judging  Art  Quality 

We  should  consider  our  present  study  of  design  as  a  mere 
beginning  in  developing  our  ability  to  select  articles  that 
have  true  art  quality.  All  of  us  wish  to  acquire  standards  of 
good  taste  which  will  enable  us  to  meet  our  art  problems  suc¬ 
cessfully.  We  wish  to  plan  our  clothing  and  our  homes  with¬ 
out  expensive  mistakes  that  are  hard  to  correct.  It  is  helpful 
to  have  in  mind  definite  standards  by  which  we  can  judge  the 
things  we  buy  and  the  arrangements  we  make  in  our  homes. 
To  dislike  a  certain  arrangement  without  being  able  to 
analyze  the  difficulty,  as  we  sometimes  do,  shows  that  we 
need  such  standards.  The  following  questions  suggest  stand¬ 
ards  which  will  prove  valuable  in  solving  our  art  problems. 
We  should  be  as  familiar  with  them  as  with  the  multiplication 
table.  It  is  only  by  their  constant  use  that  we  can  hope  to 
develop  unerring  good  taste. 

1.  Is  the  whole  effect  unified?  Are  all  the  parts  har¬ 
moniously  related  or  is  the  effect  scattered  and  disturbing? 

2.  Are  the  colors  harmoniously  blended  together?  Are 
they  gaudy,  glaring,  weak,  or  displeasing  in  texture? 

3.  Are  the  parts  well  balanced,  producing  a  feeling  of  rest 
and  repose?  Is  it  top  heavy,  or  is  it  too  heavy  on  either  side? 

4.  Are  the  colors  well  balanced  in  hue,  value,  and  intensity? 

5.  Are  the  space  divisions  interesting  in  proportion?  Are 
the  proportions  of  color  pleasing? 

6.  Is  there  a  good  rhythmic  feeling  throughout  the  whole 
design?  Is  the  movement  smooth  and  uninterrupted,  or  is  it 
awkward  and  spotty? 

7.  Is  there  a  center  of  interest,  and  is  it  pleasing? 
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Can  You  Use  the  Principles  of  Design? 

I.  Consider  again  the  everyday  art  problems  given  at  the  beginning  of 
this  unit  of  work.  In  how  many  cases  have  you  changed  your  opinions? 
Explain  your  answers  in  terms  of  art  principles. 

II.  Your  teacher  will  hang  ten  pictures  and  designs  in  the  classroom. 
Some  of  them  will  be  good  in  design  and  some  of  them  will  be  poor. 
Write  your  opinion  of  each  illustration,  explaining  in  one  sentence  why 
you  think  it  is  good  or  bad. 

III.  Can  you  use  the  principles  of  design  in  your  everyday  observa¬ 
tions  of  the  things  about  you?  Describe  something  which  you  have  seen 
lately  that  is  a  good  example  of  at  least  one  principle  of  design.  If 
possible  make  a  sketch  or  take  a  kodak  picture  of  it. 

IV.  If  you  understand  the  principles  of  design  you  should  be  able  to 
answer  the  following  statements  correctly.  Read  each  statement  care¬ 
fully.  Copy  the  number  of  the  question  on  your  paper  and  after  it  write 
true  or  false. 

1.  The  picture  of  a  house  fits  better  into  an  oval  frame  than  into  a 
rectangular  frame. 

2.  If  five  objects  such  as  a  picture,  a  pair  of  candlesticks,  and  a  pair 
of  vases,  are  placed  on  a  bookcase,  they  must  be  arranged  with  the 
picture  in  the  center  and  a  candlestick  and  vase  on  each  side  in 
order  to  produce  formal  balance. 

3.  Napkins  folded  into  a  rectangular  shape  look  better  on  a  square 
table  than  when  folded  into  a  triangular  shape. 

4.  A  small  medallion  used  to  decorate  a  book  cover  should  be  placed 
exactly  in  the  center  from  top  to  bottom. 

5.  Rectangular  doilies  look  better  than  round  doilies  on  a  square  table. 

6.  Several  small  objects  grouped  together  may  be  made  to  balance  one 
large  object. 

7.  A  picture  in  an  advertisement  is  always  a  center  of  interest. 

8.  Two  objects  of  the  same  size  cannot  be  made  to  balance  each  other 
if  they  have  different  colors. 

9.  If  a  bright  blue  and  orange  tapestry  is  used  as  a  center  of  interest 
in  a  room,  the  same  colors  cannot  be  used  elsewhere  in  the  room 
without  destroying  the  center  of  interest. 

10.  There  is  a  fine  rhythmic  repetition  of  line  in  the  form  of  the  panther. 

11.  If  a  small,  slender  girl  wears  a  very  broad  hat  the  principle  of  bal¬ 
ance  is  violated. 
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12.  The  upper  and  lower  parts  of  a  window  should  be  made  equal  in 
size  in  order  to  make  a  well-proportioned  window. 

13.  If  equal  amounts  of  intense  and  neutralized  color  are  used  on  a 
dress  it  will  produce  formal  balance. 

14.  The  principle  of  proportion  deals  with  the  relationships  of  space. 

15.  If  a  very  dark  picture  and  another  picture  of  the  same  size  of 
about  middle  value  are  hung  on  the  same  wall,  the  dark  picture 
should  be  hung  nearer  the  center  in  order  to  create  a  feeling  of  rest 
and  stability. 


Unit  Four 

THE  PROPER  USE  OF  DECORATION 

Some  Everyday  Art  Problems  Concerning  Decoration, 

i.  Which  of  these  two  lampshades  would  you  like  better  in 
your  own  room:  One  with  a  spray  of  very  natural  looking 
roses  painted  on  one  side  of  the  shade?  Or  one  with  a  border 
of  roses  made  into  a  unified,  rhythmic  pattern  around  the 
bottom  of  the  shade? 

2.  Describe  the  mirror  frame  you  would  prefer  to  have  on 
the  mirror  which  would  hang  in  the  hallway  of  your  own  home. 

3.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  sofa  pillow  so  decorated  that  it  is 
not  suitable  for  real  use  as  a  pillow?  Describe  the  decoration 
which  made  it  unsuitable. 

4.  Judging  by  the  standards  of  good  taste,  do  you  think  the 
shoe  ornamented  with  one  or  two  bands  of  perforations  which 
follow  the  shape  of  the  shoe  is  better,  or  the  shoe  decorated 
all  over  its  surface  by  lines  of  crisscross  and  zigzag  decora¬ 
tions?  Why? 

THE  DECORATION  OF  COMMON  OBJECTS 

As  we  view  our  surroundings  we  realize  that  everything  is 
more  or  less  decorated.  The  upholstered  material  on  the 
furniture  is  figured,  the  furniture  may  be  ornamented  with 
carving  or  painted  decoration,  the  china  is  usually  decorated, 
and  even  our  clothing  may  be  made  of  figured  materials. 
Most  of  our  selections  in  clothing  and  home  furnishings  re¬ 
quire  judgment  regarding  the  artistic  quality  of  ornamenta¬ 
tion.  A  dress  otherwise  well  designed  may  be  ruined  by  its 
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trimming.  A  piece  of  furniture  may  be  made  ugly  by  inap¬ 
propriate  use  of  carved  ornament. 

It  is  important  to  know  when  to  use  decorations  and  when 
to  use  plain  surfaces.  Too  much  ornamentation  makes  an 
elaborate,  fussy  effect  and  no  ornamentation  may  produce  a 
barren,  monotonous  effect.  We  must  decide  whether  to  use 
plain  or  figured  wallpaper,  curtains,  rugs,  and  upholstering 
materials.  Or,  if  it  is  a  problem  in  dress  design,  we  must 
decide  what  portions  of  the  dress  shall  receive  ornamentation 
and  what  portions  remain  plain.  If  we  decide  to  use  figured 
surfaces  in  our  curtains  and  elsewhere,  the  next  problem  is 
the  selection  of  figured  patterns  that  are  good  in  design.  There 
are  certain  standards  which  help  us  judge  figured  materials 
and  the  decorated  surfaces  of  things  which  we  use  every 
day.  The  principles  of  design  which  we  have  already  studied 
will  help  us  in  our  selections,  and  there  are  also  other  factors 
which  we  must  take  into  account.  When  we  first  consider 
pattern  we  are  likely  to  be  confused  by  the  great  variety  and 
the  many  materials  to  which  the  pattern  may  be  applied.  It 
would  seem  as  though  there  must  be  many  different  standards 
by  which  to  judge  these  various  things.  In  reality  there  are 
but  a  few  simple  principles  which  we  need,  no  matter  whether 
we  are  considering  wallpaper,  rugs,  furniture,  clothing,  or 
china  dishes. 


WHAT  IS  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  STRUCTURAL 
AND  DECORATIVE  DESIGN? 

Do  not  the  words  structural  and  decorative  in  themselves 
imply  their  significance  in  relation  to  design?  Structural  de¬ 
sign  refers  to  the  particular  size  and  shape  of  an  object.  Be¬ 
fore  an  object  is  constructed  the  designer  must  decide  the 
size,  the  proportion  of  its  different  parts,  and  how  it  is  to  be 
put  together.  These  are  problems  in  structural  design.  An 
object  is  decorated  or  has  decorative  design  when  further 
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ornamentation  or  surface  enrichment  is  added  to  the  object. 
Two  chests  may  illustrate  the  difference  between  structural 
and  decorative  design.  The  chest  in  Fig.  65  depends  for  its 
beauty  on  fine  proportion  and  good  line.  The  chest  in  Fig. 
105  has  some  ornamental  carving  which  decorates  the  base. 
The  drawer-pulls  are  also  more  elaborately  designed.  This 
difference  between  structural  and  decorative  design  is  evi¬ 
dent  in  all  the  things  which  make  up  our  environment.  A 
parchment  lampshade  can  be  constructed  to  fit  the  lamp  upon 
which  it  is  used  and  left  with  a  perfectly  plain  surface.  We 
may  decorate  the  surface  of  the  lampshade  by  painted  decora¬ 
tion.  A  dress  is  constructed  according  to  a  certain  style  of 
pattern;  it  may  have  a  plain  or  a  flaring  skirt;  it  may  have 
tucks  and  plaits  or  it  may  be  plain.  This  is  its  structural 
design.  But  if  we  add  bands  of  trimming  or  spots  of  em¬ 
broidery  to  the  dress  we  have  decorative  design. 

Structural  Design  Suited  to  Its  Purpose.  When  we 
are  making  a  design  for  an  object,  we  are  concerned  not  only 
with  its  beauty  but  with  seeing  that  it  fulfills  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended.  If  a  chair  fulfills  its  purpose  com¬ 
pletely,  it  is  strong  and  provides  a  comfortable  seat.  As  we 
compare  the  two  chairs  in  Fig.  44  we  see  at  once  that  the 
structural  design  differs.  In  the  first  chair  the  back  is  high 
and  narrow,  and  the  seat  is  small;  in  the  second  chair  the 
back  is  wider  and  not  so  high,  and  the  seat  is  larger.  We 
feel  that  the  structure  of  the  second  chair  makes  it  more 
suitable  to  the  use  for  which  a  chair  is  intended.  Anyone 
would  feel  more  comfortable  and  secure  in  the  second  chair. 
To  some  the  first  chair  may  seem  unusual  and  interesting, 
but  it  is  the  second  chair  which  calls  forth  our  admiration 
as  a  fine,  honest  piece  of  structural  design  which  serves  its 
purpose  well.  The  first  question,  then,  to  ask  about  the  struc¬ 
tural  design  is,  “Does  it  fulfill  its  purpose?” 

Let  us  use  this  standard  of  good  structural  design  to  test 
the  artistic  excellence  of  dress  design.  In  criticizing  a  dress, 
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let  us  ask:  Does  the  structural  design  of  the  dress  fulfill  its 
purpose?  It  is  surely  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  design  of 
a  dress  will  permit  comfort  and  freedom  of  movement  for 
the  body. 


Courtesy  Worcester  Art  Museum 

Fig.  44 


Sometimes  very  narrow  skirts  are  fashionable,  so  narrow 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  take  a  natural  step  or  to  walk  com¬ 
fortably.  Such  a  dress  does  not  fulfill  its  purpose  and  cannot 
be  considered  good  structural  design. 
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Class  Discussion  of  Structural  Design.  Let  us  use  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  good  structural  design  to  test  the  things  that  we  find  about 
us.  Be  prepared  to  report  on  at  least  two  things  that  show  poor 
structural  design,  and  two  that  show  good  structural  design. 

The  Use  of  Decorative  Design.  Decorative  design  be¬ 
gins  where  structural  design  leaves  off.  Having  completed  the 


Fig.  45 

structure  of  an  object  we  may  wish  to  decorate  it  by  adding 
carving,  painted  design,  or  other  forms  of  ornament.  The 
purpose  of  this  decoration  should  be  to  add  beauty  and  should 
in  no  way  destroy  the  usefulness  of  the  object  or  conceal  its 
structure.  Compare  the  two  mirrors  in  Fig.  45.  In  the  first 
a  band  of  ornament  has  been  added  around  the  outer  edge 
of  the  frame,  thus  emphasizing  its  structure  but  in  no  way 
interfering  with  the  usefulness  of  the  mirror.  In  the  second 
mirror  so  much  ornamentation  has  been  added  that  the  result 
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is  a  restless,  fussy  design.  In  the  effort  to  decorate  still 
further,  lines  were  cut  across  the  face  of  the  mirror  itself, 
which  very  definitely  interfere  with  its  usefulness.  The  de¬ 
sign  in  the  second  mirror  has  violated  every  rule  for  good 
decoration. 

Innumerable  instances  of  overornamentation  stare  us  in  the 
face  every  day.  Have  you  ever  seen  several  bracelets  on  one 
urm  where  there  should  have  been  only  one?  Have  you  ever 
seen  a  string  of  beads  worn  on  a  dress  that  was  already  over¬ 
decorated? — or  a  hat  that  was  overtrimmed? — or  an  em- 


1  2 

Fig.  46 


broidered  lunch  cloth  that  would  have  been  beautiful  if  half 
the  embroidery  had  been  omitted? 

Although  decorative  design  is  for  the  purpose  of  enriching 
the  surface  of  an  object,  good  taste  demands  reserve  in  orna¬ 
mentation.  This  means  that  there  should  be  plain  areas  that 
act  as  rest  spaces  for  the  eye.  As  we  compare  the  two  mirrors 
in  Fig.  45,  the  simplicity  of  ornamentation  in  the  one  is  pleas¬ 
ing,  the  overloading  of  the  other  with  ornamentation  is  dis¬ 
turbing.  Ornamentation  should  never  seem  to  be  stuck  on, 
it  should  seem  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  structure  and 
follow  the  main  lines  and  space  divisions  of  construction. 
Judging  by  this  standard,  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  orna¬ 
mentation  on  the  two  chairs  in  Fig.  44? 

The  shoes  in  Fig.  46  illustrate  this  difference  in  ornamenta¬ 
tion.  In  the  first  shoe  the  decoration  is  not  well  related  to 
the  shape,  but  in  the  second  shoe  the  lines  of  decoration  follow 
the  structural  lines.  The  decoration  of  the  first  shoe  disre- 
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gards  its  structure,  but  in  the  second  shoe  the  decoration 
emphasizes  the  structural  lines. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Study,  i.  Write  a  paragraph  ex¬ 
plaining  the  difference  between  structural  and  decorative  design. 
Find  examples  to  illustrate  your  discussion. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  the  structural  lines  in  a  dress.  Make  a  list  of 
the  lines  that  may  be  added  as  decorative  lines. 

3.  Make  a  study  of  embroidery  patterns.  Choose  a  baby’s  dress, 
a  table  doily,  or  an  apron.  Bring  any  patterns  which  you  may  have 


Fig.  47 


at  home  and  find  others  in  fashion  magazines.  Select  the  one  which 
you  think  is  best  suited  for  your  article.  You  may  have  difficulty 
in  finding  an  embroidery  pattern  which  emphasizes  structural  lines. 
Perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  improve  the  pattern. 

WHY  IS  CONVENTIONALIZED  DESIGN  GOOD  DECORATION? 
We  have  found  that  the  true  purpose  of  decorative  design 
is  to  enrich  the  surface  of  an  object  and  to  make  it  more 
beautiful.  The  decoration  should  in  no  way  change  the 
character  of  the  surface.  For  example,  if  we  are  thinking  of  a 
book  cover,  we  assume  that  it  is  a  flat,  solid  object  which  can 
be  handled  as  much  as  one  pleases.  Its  decoration  should 
emphasize  these  qualities.  Compare  the  two  different  types 
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of  decoration  used  on  the  book  covers  in  Fig.  47.  In  each 
case  the  motif  is  suitably  chosen  because  the  subject  of  the 
book  is  roses.  But  how  differently  the  decoration  has  been 


Fig.  48 


treated!  On  the  first,  we  see  a  rose  pictured  as  it  might  look 
if  it  had  just  been  plucked  from  the  garden  and  laid  on  the 
book  cover.  This  type  of  design  is  described  as  naturalistic , 
realistic,  or  pictorial  in  character.  In  contrast  to  this  type  of 
design  observe  the  treatment  of  the  rose  motif  on  the  second 
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book  cover.  In  this  design  we  have  no  feeling  that  it  is  a 
rose  growing  in  its  natural  state.  The  petals  and  leaves  have 


Fig.  49 

been  fitted  into  a  triangular  shape  which  fits  well  below  the 
title.  When  a  design  has  been  treated  in  this  manner  we 
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say  that  it  is  conventionalized.  We  have  said  that  a  book 
cover  is  a  flat  object  and  any  decorative  treatment  of 
it  should  emphasize  this  quality.  Which  type  of  decoration, 
the  realistic  picture  of  the  rose,  or  the  conventionalized 
treatment  of  the  rose,  is  better  adapted  to  carry  out  this 
idea?  When  we  draw  or  paint  a  picture  of  a  rose  the 
aim  is  to  make  it  look  as  lifelike  as  possible,  showing  the 
rounded  form  of  the  petals,  the  shadows  on  the  stems  and 
leaves,  perspective  and  depth  in  the  picture.  All  this  would 
be  quite  appropriate  for  a  picture  to  hang  on  the  wall,  but  for 
the  decoration  of  a  book  cover,  which  we  expect  to  handle 
frequently,  it  is  out  of  place.  We  think  of  a  picture  as  a  life¬ 
like  representation  of  a  real  object.  We  would  not  think  of 
putting  a  real  rose  on  a  book  cover,  why  then  put  a  lifelike 
representation  of  a  rose  on  the  book  cover?  The  idea  is 
inappropriate.  The  conventionalized  design  suggests  a  rose 
without  giving  the  impression  of  realism  and  permits  the  book 
cover  to  retain  its  quality  of  flatness.  As  we  look  at  the  de¬ 
signs  on  the  two  book  covers,  another  argument  occurs  to  us 
in  favor  of  the  conventionalized  treatment.  The  naturalistic 
rose  does  not  harmonize  with  the  structural  lines  of  the  book 
cover,  but  in  the  conventionalized  rose  the  pattern  has  been 
made  to  fit  the  surface  which  it  decorates. 

We  have  used  the  book  cover  as  an  illustration,  but  the 
same  idea  applies  to  the  decoration  of  other  objects;  rugs, 
wallpaper,  sofa  pillows,  or  dresses.  Since  pictures  fail  to 
emphasize  the  structural  qualities  of  an  object,  they  are  al¬ 
ways  inappropriate  as  decoration.  Since  conventionalized 
decoration  is  the  only  true  and  appropriate  type  of  decora¬ 
tion,  we  often  refer  to  it  as  decorative  in  character.  Decora¬ 
tive  and  conventionalized  are  terms  that  may  be  used  synony¬ 
mously  in  contrast  to  realistic,  pictorial,  and  naturalistic. 

A  Class  Discussion.  Examine  the  various  objects  in  your  class¬ 
room  which  have  decorated  surfaces  and  decide  whether  the  decora- 
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tion  is  realistic  or  conventionalized.  You  may  bring  decorated  articles 
from  home. 


Conventionalized  Animals,  Flowers,  and  Other 
Forms.  In  the  design  of  great  historic  periods  of  art  we  find 
many  interesting  and  beautiful  conventionalized  forms.  These 
may  be  human  or  animal  forms,  flowers,  trees,  ships,  birds,  and 
many  other  things.  But  in  the  finest  examples  of  design  we 
find  that  the  patterns  are  made  up  of  conventionalized  forms. 
Fig.  48  shows  conventionalized  tree  and  flower  forms  used 
in  a  beautiful  printed  textile  from  India.  Fig.  49  shows  an 
Italian  vase  with  conventionalized  bird  and  leaf  forms.  How 
much  more  beautiful  is  this  treatment  of  birds  than  the  nat¬ 
uralistic  bluebird  so  often  used  to  decorate  our  modern  china 
and  linens! 

Suggestions  for  Further  Study,  i.  Make  a  collection  of  con¬ 
ventionalized  designs.  If  you  find  these  in  objects  that  you  cannot 
bring  to  school,  make  a  simple  sketch  of  the  units  used.  You  may 
find  it  interesting  to  take  some  one  form,  such  as  a  bird,  animal,  or 
flower,  and  see  how  many  different  conventionalized  treatments  you 
can  find  for  it. 

2.  Choose  a  topic  and  make  a  report  on  decorative  design  of  some 
historic  period.  You  will  find  a  list  of  reference  books  at  the  end  of 
this  book  which  will  be  helpful. 

3.  If  there  are  art  galleries  or  museums  in  your  town,  visit  them 
and  study  the  decorative  designs  used  on  various  articles. 

4.  Make  a  conventionalized  design  which  might  be  used  for  em¬ 
broidery,  for  a  lampshade,  collars  and  cuffs,  or  any  other  purpose 
which  you  may  decide  upon.  It  is  sometimes  helpful  in  convention¬ 
alizing  forms  to  use  squared  paper,  especially  for  cross-stitch  patterns. 

Standards  for  Judging  Structural  and  Decorative  Design 

The  study  of  this  unit  has  supplied  us  with  additional 
standards  for  judging  art  quality.  The  following  questions 
will  suggest  points  to  consider  when  we  are  judging  the  art 
quality  of  structural  or  decorative  design. 


Fig.  50 
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1.  Does  the  structural  design  fulfill  its  purpose  in  the  best 
possible  way? 

2.  Is  the  structural  design  beautiful?  Is  it  well  propor¬ 
tioned?  Well  balanced?  Unified? 

3.  Does  the  decorative  design  interfere  with  the  usefulness 
of  the  object? 

4.  Has  the  right  amount  of  ornamentation  been  used?  Is 
it  too  elaborate  or  is  there  a  reserve  of  ornament  that  gives  a 
pleasing  simplicity? 

5.  Is  the  ornamentation  an  integral  part  of  the  structure, 
emphasizing  the  main  lines  of  construction? 

6.  Is  the  design  realistic  or  conventionalized? 

A  Test  on  Structural  and  Decorative  Design 

I.  Compare  the  two  plaques  in  Fig.  50  for  structural  and  decorative 
design : 

1.  Which  has  better  structural  design?  Why? 

2.  In  which  one  does  the  decoration  harmonize  better  with  the  shape 
of  the  plaque? 

3.  Which  one  shows  better  rhythmic  movement? 

4.  Which  plaque  shows  a  definite  center  of  interest? 

5.  Is  the  decoration  on  both  plaques  thoroughly  conventionalized? 
Explain. 

II.  This  is  a  test  of  your  ability  to  discriminate  between  pictorial  and 
conventionalized  design.  Ten  designs  will  be  hung  on  the  wall,  numbered 
from  1  to  10.  Write  on  your  paper  the  word  pictorial  or  convention¬ 
alized,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  each  design. 

III.  Have  a  committee  select  one  article  showing  decorative  as  well 
as  structural  design  which  is  to  be  judged  according  to  the  standards  on 
this  page.  Write  sentences  concerning  the  quality  of  the  article  with 
respect  to  each  standard.  Exchange  papers  with  someone  in  the  class 
and  correct  any  mistakes  which  you  find.  In  case  of  disagreement,  refer 
the  question  to  the  class  for  discussion. 

IV.  Report  an  instance  of  how  you  have  recognized  good  or  poor 
design  in  some  article  in  your  home,  your  clothing,  or  at  school.  This 
should  be  something  you  failed  to  notice  before  your  study  of  the 
unit. 
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GOOD  ARRANGEMENT  MAKES  OUR  HOMES 
MORE  BEAUTIFUL 

Art  Problems  in  the  Arrangement  of  House  Furnish¬ 
ings.  All  of  the  following  questions  suggest  actual  problems 
in  interior  design  which  are  best  answered  by  applying  the 
principles  of  design  and  the  rules  for  color  harmony.  Does 
your  study  of  art  principles  in  the  three  preceding  units  help 
you  to  answer  correctly? 

1.  Do  you  think  it  better  to  place  a  davenport  flat  against 
a  wall  or  across  a  corner  of  a  room?  Why? 

2.  Will  you  follow  the  same  plan  in  arranging  the  smaller 
chairs  in  a  room?  Why? 

3.  If  small  rugs  are  used,  how  should  they  be  arranged  to 
give  the  best  effect? 

4.  What  rules  can  you  suggest  for  the  arrangement  of 
flowers? 

5.  What  rules  can  you  suggest  for  hanging  pictures? 

6.  Give  an  illustration  to  show  how  you  think  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  of  balance  helps  in  arranging  things  in  a 
pleasing  fashion  on  the  top  of  a  mantelpiece. 

7.  Explain  how  a  poor  use  of  color  disturbs  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  a  room. 

8.  What  points  should  be  considered  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  living  room  for  comfort  and  convenience?  Of  the  bed¬ 
room?  Of  the  dining  room? 

9.  Why  is  the  effect  not  good  when  a  very  small  picture  is 
hung  alone  above  a  large  davenport? 
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10.  Why  is  the  effect  not  good  when  several  articles  about 
the  same  height  and  size  are  arranged  on  a  mantelpiece? 

11.  How  does  the  principle  of  rhythm  help  us  to  arrange 
the  color  in  a  room? 

ARRANGEMENT  IN  OUR  ROOMS  IS  IMPORTANT 

Sometimes  it  seems  that  in  order  to  make  our  rooms  more 
beautiful  it  is  necessary  to  buy  new  things.  It  is  not  always, 
however,  a  question  of  buying,  for  a  room  filled  with  brand- 
new  things  is  often  very  ugly.  One  reason  for  this  unfortunate 
state  of  affairs  is  that  ugly  things  have  been  selected  in  the  first 
place.  However,  we  often  have  beautiful  furnishings,  yet  fail 
to  have  attractive  rooms.  What  is  it,  then,  that  can  enhance  or 
destroy  so  materially  the  attractiveness  of  our  rooms?  It  is 
something  which  we  often  fail  to  recognize,  the  arrangement 
of  the  furniture,  rugs,  and  other  furnishings  in  relation  to  each 
other  and  to  the  room  itself.  Our  first  topic,  then,  in  our 
study  of  how  to  make  a  home  more  beautiful,  may  well  be  the 
effect  of  arrangement.  Even  though  we  may  not  be  able  to 
buy  new  things  for  our  homes,  we  can  always  arrange  the 
things  which  we  do  possess  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 
It  need  cost  us  no  money,  only  time  and  thought,  to  find 
the  best  arrangements  for  the  articles  in  our  homes.  Solv¬ 
ing  the  problems  of  arrangement  will  depend  on  how  thor¬ 
oughly  we  understand  the  principles  of  design  and  apply  them. 
Study  of  the  following  problems  should  help  us  to  apply  the 
principles  of  design  to  arrangement  in  our  own  homes. 

Good  Arrangement  Helps  to  Produce  Harmony.  We 
have  already  learned  that  there  must  be  an  agreement 
of  lines,  shapes,  and  colors  to  produce  an  effect  of  harmony. 
This  is  just  as  true  in  the  placing  of  furniture  and  rugs  in  a 
room  as  in  placing  a  picture  on  the  page  of  a  kodak  book. 
Good  arrangement  of  the  furniture  and  rugs  in  a  room  implies 
that  they  must  be  placed  so  that  they  are  in  harmony  with 
its  structural  lines.  Most  rooms  and  most  pieces  of  furniture 
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are  rectangular  in  structure.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  place 
the  larger  pieces  of  furniture  and  rugs  parallel  with  the  walls 
of  the  room  in  order  to  secure  a  harmonious  effect. 

Compare  the  two  arrangements  of  the  same  furniture  in 
the  same  room  in  Figs.  51  and  52.  The  quiet,  comfortable 
effect  in  Fig.  51  is  due  in  part  to  the  arrangement  of  the  daven- 


Fig.  51 


port,  chairs,  and  tables.  The  davenport  and  Duncan  Phyfe 
table  are  parallel  with  the  wall.  The  two  chairs  are  not 
parallel  with  the  walls  but  are  set  at  angles  which  seem 
harmonious  with  the  shape  of  the  room.  In  Fig.  52  these 
same  pieces  of  furniture  are  arranged  so  as  to  make  a  de¬ 
cidedly  inharmonious  effect.  The  corner-wise  arrangement  of 
the  rugs,  the  “tidies,”  the  picture  wires,  and  the  “stair-step” 
arrangement  of  the  pictures  all  contribute  to  the  feeling  of 
unrest  and  confusion.  Observe  that  one  rug,  the  three  small 
pictures,  and  several  small  articles  on  the  mantel  and  tables 
have  been  eliminated  in  Fig.  51,  thus  adding  greatly  to  the 
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effect  of  restful  comfort.  Too  many  decorations  give  a  room 
a  cluttered,  restless  appearance.  If  we  have  more  possessions 
than  can  be  used  successfully  at  one  time,  we  should  store 
some  of  them  away. 

In  the  attempt  to  make  our  rooms  quiet  and  restful,  we 
should  not  go  to  the  extreme  of  having  them  bare  of  decora- 


Fig.  52 


tive  accessories,  or  arrange  the  furniture  and  rugs  in  too  severe 
and  formal  a  fashion.  It  is  not  necessary  that  every  piece 
of  furniture  and  every  rug  be  placed  with  absolute  geometrical 
accuracy  to  coincide  with  the  structural  lines  of  the  room. 
Often  it  is  desirable  to  place  the  smaller  pieces  of  furniture, 
such  as  chairs  and  small  tables,  at  slight  angles  to  the  walls. 
This  relieves  the  stiff  and  formal  effect  and  is  often  more 
convenient. 

Suggesions  for  Further  Study,  i.  Study  the  pictures  of  the 
two  bedrooms  shown  in  Figs.  53  and  54.  In  which  room  do  you  think 
there  is  more  harmony  of  arrangement?  Write  a  paragraph  giving 
your  opinion  and  your  reasons  for  thinking  as  you  do. 
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2.  Cut  a  picture  from  a  magazine  showing  a  room  interior.  Mount 
it  and  write  your  opinion  of  the  arrangement.  Can  you  suggest  an 
improvement  ? 

3.  Can  you  suggest  a  better  arrangement  for  any  room  in  your  own 
home? 


Fig.  S3 


CONVENIENT  ARRANGEMENT  IN  A  ROOM  CONTRIBUTES 
TO  BEAUTY  AND  COMFORT 

The  room  that  is  arranged  so  that  it  is  convenient  and 
comfortable  to  live  in  has  a  far  more  pleasing  effect  than  a 
room  that  is  awkwardly  and  inconveniently  arranged.  Fig. 
55  shows  the  plan  of  arrangement  for  the  furniture  in  a  living 
room.  This  floor  plan  is  like  a  map.  The  large,  outside  rec¬ 
tangle  shows  the  shape  of  the  room,  and  the  smaller  rectangles 
and  circles  each  represent  the  space  which  a  piece  of  furniture 
occupies  on  the  floor.  Little  thought  has  been  given  to  ar¬ 
rangement  in  this  room  from  the  standpoint  of  use. 
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The  davenport  has  been  placed  in  front  of  the  windows, 
making  it  difficult  to  reach  them  for  opening  or  closing,  and 
also  making  it  impossible  to  place  a  chair  so  as  to  get  the  best 
light  for  reading.  The  fireplace,  which  is  a  natural  center  of 


Fig.  54 


interest  in  a  room  even  when  there  is  no  fire  in  it,  has  been 
disregarded.  The  desk  has  been  placed  so  as  to  prevent  hav¬ 
ing  a  chair  at  the  left  of  the  fireplace.  One  chair  has  been 
placed  so  as  to  interfere  with  easy  entrance  from  the  hall. 
Two  of  the  tables  are  not  placed  so  as  to  be  within  convenient 
reach  from  any  chair.  This  arrangement  of  the  tables  is  bad, 
since  often  we  wish  to  lay  some  object,  such  as  a  book  or  a 
letter,  on  a  table  without  rising  from  a  chair. 

Now  study  the  arrangement  of  the  same  furniture  in  the 
floor  plan  in  Fig.  56.  Chairs  have  been  arranged  on  each 
side  of  the  fireplace,  and  tables  and  lights  are  convenient  to 


Fig.  55 


Fig.  57 
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these  chairs.  The  chairs  to  the  right  of  the  fireplace  have 
good  light  from  the  windows.  The  davenport  is  against  the 
wall  opposite  the  windows,  with  a  floor  lamp  at  one  end  and 


Fig.  59 


a  small  table  at  the  other.  The  desk  has  a  corner  to  itself 
where  one  could  work  undisturbed  by  other  activities  in  the 
room.  Passage  to  and  from  the  hall  is  not  obstructed  by  a 
chair  as  in  Fig.  55. 
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Suggestions  for  Further  Study.  The  idea  of  convenient  arrange¬ 
ment  of  furniture  applies  to  other  rooms  in  the  house  as  well  as  to 
the  living  room.  The  best  arrangements  for  the  dining  room  and 
bedrooms  are  problems  to  be  thought  out.  A  study  of  the  following 
questions  and  diagrams  will  suggest  points  to  be  considered  in  arrang¬ 
ing  the  bedroom  and  the  dining  room. 

1.  Examination  of  Figs.  57  and  58  will  show  that  in  one  plan  the 
furniture  has  been  placed  in  the  room  without  regard  to  convenience 
or  harmonious  effect.  In  the  other  plan  the  furniture  has  been 
placed  in  the  room  in  a  convenient  and  harmonious  way.  Answer 
the  following  questions: 

In  which  plan  is  the  bed  well  placed  with  respect  to  light  from 
the  windows?  Is  it  pleasant  to  have  the  light  shine  in  one’s 
eyes  in  the  morning? 

In  which  plan  is  the  bed  well  placed  with  respect  to  general  appear¬ 
ance  when  one  enters  from  the  hall?  Which  position  of  the  bed 
will  make  the  room  seem  larger  and  less  filled  up  with  furniture? 

Should  the  dresser  be  placed  near  the  closet?  Why? 

In  which  plan  is  the  rule  about  harmonious  placing  of  furniture 
violated?  Why? 

Which  position  of  the  dresser  is  better  for  the  light? 

2.  Fig.  59  shows  an  arrangement  of  furniture  in  a  dining  room  that 
can  be  improved  upon.  How  would  you  change  it  so  that  it  is  more 
convenient  and  attractive?  Give  reasons  for  every  change  suggested. 

3.  Draw  a  floor  plan  of  some  room  at  home  showing  the  present 
arrangement  of  furniture.  Then  draw  another  floor  plan  for  the  same 
room  showing  how  you  would  improve  the  arrangement.  It  will  be 
best  to  draw  the  plan  to  scale,  as  otherwise  the  drawing  may  show 
a  plan  that  cannot  be  used  with  the  real  furniture.  A  scale  of  one 
inch  to  one  foot  on  large  paper  is  easy  to  work  with. 

HOW  CAN  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  BALANCE  BE  APPLIED 
TO  ARRANGEMENT 

Balanced  Wall  Arrangement.  One  of  the  important 
problems  in  arranging  a  room  is  the  placing  of  furniture  and 
pictures  so  as  to  produce  a  feeling  of  repose  and  stability. 
We  wish  our  rooms  to  be  balanced  and  stable,  not  restless  and 
disturbing  because  of  poor  distribution  of  weight  in  different 
parts  of  the  room.  Fig.  60  shows  a  wall  arrangement  in  a 
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living  room  where  formal  balance  was  used.  The  davenport 
and  the  Japanese  print  above  it  are  placed  in  the  exact  center. 
The  small  nest  of  tables  in  front  of  the  davenport  is  also  in 
the  center.  On  each  side  a  small  table  and  lamp  are  placed 
so  that  they  balance  each  other  exactly.  The  chair  to  the 
left  is  not  placed  against  the  same  wall,  so  that  we  do  not  con¬ 
sider  it  in  thinking  of  the  wall  arrangement  where  the  daven¬ 
port  is  used. 

The  diagram  in  Fig.  61  shows  wall  arrangement  in  ob¬ 
viously  perfect  balance.  If  any  article  were  but  slightly 
moved  to  one  side  the  balance  would  be  destroyed. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  to  use  articles  that  are  exactly 
alike  in  order  to  maintain  perfect  formal  balance.  Articles 
of  the  same  apparent  weight  and  general  shape  will  balance 
each  other.  A  table  of  the  same  size  but  of  different  style 
could  be  substituted  for  one  of  the  tables  in  Fig.  60  without 
destroying  the  balance.  Lamps  of  the  same  size  but  differing 
in  the  details  of  shape  and  decoration  could  be  used  without 
disturbing  the  formal  balance.  The  effect  produced  by  such 
an  arrangement  as  that  in  Fig.  60  cannot  help  giving  us  a 
satisfying  feeling  of  order  and  stability.  It  adds  to  our  com¬ 
fort  and  pleasure  to  have  these  qualities  expressed  in  our  sur¬ 
roundings.  This  is  true,  even  though  we  are  not  always 
definitely  conscious  of  what  it  is  that  causes  our  feeling  of 
satisfaction. 

An  Experiment  in  Making  Formal  Wall  Arrangements.  Since 
it  is  difficult  and  often  impossible  to  use  full-sized  furniture  in 
experimenting  with  different  arrangements,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  use 
toy  furniture  that  can  easily  be  moved  about.  It  is  wise  to  select 
toy  furniture  of  fair  size  in  order  to  approximate  actual  conditions. 
This  makes  easy  the  experimenting  with  arrangement  which  is  gen¬ 
erally  impossible  when  we  have  to  shift  heavy  furniture  and  climb 
on  step  ladders  to  rehang  pictures.  Use  your  small  furniture  to  see 
how  many  good,  balanced  arrangements  you  can  secure.  This  will 
enable  you  to  carry  out  your  ideas  of  arrangement  without  the 
inconvenience  and  fatigue  of  shifting  large  pieces  of  furniture. 
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Formal  Balance  on  Bookcases,  Mantelpieces,  and  Tables.  We 
can  add  to  this  desirable  quality  of  repose  and  quiet  in  our  rooms 
by  making  balanced  arrangements  of  articles  on  the  tops  of  book¬ 
cases,  mantelpieces,  tables,  and  pianos.  A  formally  balanced  arrange¬ 
ment  on  a  mantelpiece  is  pictured  in  Fig.  74.  In  this  case  the  articles 


Fig.  62 


at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  center  are  not  identical,  but  are 
of  the  same  size  and  weight,  so  that  they  give  a  feeling  of  balance. 
Imagine  several  articles  added  to  one  end  of  the  mantelpiece,  and 
you  will  feel  how  the  result  would  disturb  our  sense  of  repose. 

Informal  Balanced  Arrangements.  The  walls  of  our 
rooms  and  the  things  which  we  possess  often  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  formally  balanced  arrangement.  We  can  se¬ 
cure  balance  through  the  type  of  arrangement  that  is  called 
informal  or  occult  balance. 
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Informal  balance  can  be  used  in  the  arrangement  of  articles 
on  the  tops  of  bookcases  and  mantelpieces  very  successfully. 
A  good  illustration  of  informal  balance  on  a  mantelpiece  is 
shown  in  Fig.  62.  The  Japanese  print,  which  is  larger  than 
the  copper  bowl  of  bittersweet,  is  placed  nearer  the  center. 
In  the  diagram  (Fig.  63)  showing  a  silhouette  of  the  mantel 


Fig.  63 


arrangement,  it  is  evident  that  the  weight  is  balanced  on  each 
side  of  the  center.  Compare  with  Fig.  17. 

Balancing  Different  Parts  of  the  Room.  As  we  stand 
in  the  center  of  a  room  and  look  about  us,  we  should  feel  that 
the  weight  is  equally  distributed  on  opposite  sides.  It  gives 
us  an  uncomfortable  feeling  to  see  all  the  heavy  pieces  of 
furniture  or  forceful  areas  of  color  in  one  group.  Let  us 
suppose  that  in  a  room  where  we  have  cretonne  window  cur¬ 
tains  in  which  blue-green  predominates,  we  must  choose  the 
location  for  a  tall  bookcase.  If  we  place  the  bookcase  in  the 
corner  near  the  window,  one  side  of  the  room  at  once  becomes 
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too  heavy  for  the  other  side.  But  if  we  place  the  bookcase 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  we  create  a  much  better 
feeling  of  balance.  The  addition  of  a  bright  blue-green  vase 
to  the  top  of  the  bookcase  will  increase  still  further  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  good  balance.  Every  room  presents  different  problems 
in  securing  good  balance.  How  can  we  balance  a  large  piece 
of  furniture  by  anything  but  a  window  or  door?  How  can 
we  balance  the  blue-green  in  the  curtain  by  using  other  than 
a  blue-green  vase?  How  can  we  balance  a  small  area  of  in¬ 
tense  color  such  as  might  be  in  a  vase  without  using  another 
spot  of  color  equally  intense? 

A  Test  for  Balanced  Arrangements  in  a  Room.  Stand 
in  the  center  of  a  room  at  home  and  look  about  from  one 
part  of  the  room  to  another.  Is  the  whole  effect  as  well  as 
each  of  the  smaller  arrangements  balanced?  Can  you  see  a 
way  of  improving  any  arrangement  lacking  good  balance?  If 
you  meet  a  problem  that  seems  difficult  to  solve,  report  it  to 
the  class  and  ask  for  suggestions. 


Suggestions  for  Further  Study,  i.  Fig.  64  shows  some  furni¬ 
ture  ready  to  be  placed  against  a  wall.  Draw  a  rectangle  6"  X  9" 
to  represent  the  wall.  Trace  each  piece  of  furniture  and  cut  out 
the  tracing  so  that  you  can  move  the  pieces  about  easily  on  the 
drawing  of  the  wall.  When  you  have  found  the  most  satisfactory 
balanced  arrangement,  trace  around  each  piece  and  complete  your 
drawing  of  the  wall.  You  may  add  whatever  articles  seem  necessary. 
Making  balanced  arrangements  is  a  matter  of  feeling.  Do  not  be 
satisfied  until  your  arrangement  “feels”  perfectly  balanced.  Do  not 
be  satisfied  with  your  own  judgment,  but  secure  the  confirmation  of 
at  least  two  other  people.  You  should  be  able  to  make  either  a 
formal  or  informal  arrangement. 

2.  What  type  of  balance  is  shown  in  Fig.  65?  Do  you  consider 
the  balance  good?  Why?  Be  sure  of  your  reasons  and  be  prepared 
to  present  them  to  the  class. 

3.  Make  a  sketch  showing  a  wall  arrangement  in  your  home  that 
you  think  shows  good  balance. 


Fig.  65 
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HOW  CAN  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  PROPORTION  BE  APPLIED 
TO  ARRANGEMENT? 

We  have  learned  that  proportion  is  the  relationship  of 
spaces  to  one  another.  When  we  arrange  articles  on  a  man¬ 
telpiece  or  furniture  in  a  room,  we  produce  spacing  that  is 
either  interesting  or  uninteresting.  The  placing  of  the  furni¬ 
ture  against  the  wall  in  Fig.  66  is  managed  so  as  to  secure 


Fig.  66 


interesting  proportions.  Observe  that  the  chairs  are  not 
placed  exactly  in  the  center  of  the  space  on  each  side  of  the 
chest,  but  that  they  are  nearer  to  the  chest.  Notice,  too,  that 
the  candles  are  not  so  tall  that  they  are  level  with  the  picture. 
All  these  relationships  of  space  make  for  pleasing  variety.  If 
you  wish  to  see  how  much  more  uninteresting  the  spacing 
might  be,  make  a  tracing  of  the  wall,  sliding  the  paper  so  as 
to  place  the  chairs  in  the  center  of  each  wall  space  and  to  make 
the  candlesticks  level  with  the  picture. 

A  comparison  of  pleasing  and  of  monotonous  spacing  is 
illustrated  in  Figs.  67  and  68.  The  effect  in  Fig.  67  is  monot¬ 
onous  because  the  table  is  in  the  exact  center  of  the  wall 
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Fig.  67 

secured  not  only  by  the  placing  of  articles,  but  also  by  the 
right  selection  of  articles  of  various  size  to  combine  in  the 
same  group. 

Fig.  69  shows  six  treatments  of  a  large  wall  space  above 
a  davenport.  In  No.  1  there  are  four  pictures  of  exactly  the 
same  size,  and  the  width  of  space  between  each  two  pictures 


space,  the  vase  and  statue  are  just  the  same  height,  and  the 
picture  is  too  high.  In  Fig.  68  the  table  has  been  moved  to 
the  left,  the  vase  has  been  removed,  and  the  picture  has 
been  lowered.  You  will  observe  that  interesting  spacing  is 
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equals  the  width  of  the  pictures.  The  result  is  monotonous 
and  uninteresting.  In  No.  2  one  small  picture  has  been  hung 
above  the  davenport,  but  this  also  violates  the  principle  of 
proportion.  The  picture  is  much  too  small  for  the  space  and 


Fig.  68 


seems  lost.  The  difference  in  size  is  too  great.  In  No.  3  a 
large  picture  is  hung  above  the  davenport,  fitting  into  the 
space  much  more  harmoniously.  In  No.  4  the  principle  of 
proportion  is  again  violated.  Things  which  vary  too  greatly 
in  size  cannot  be  successfully  combined,  and  the  two  tiny 
pictures  are  out  of  scale  with  the  larger  one.  In  No.  5  the 
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three  pictures  of  equal  size  are  arranged  to  produce  a  unified 
effect,  or  we  might  say  a  panel  effect,  which  is  in  nice  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  davenport  below.  In  No.  6  the  five  pictures  of 
unequal  size  have  also  been  arranged  to  give  the  effect  of  a 
unified  panel.  The  separate  pictures  are  in  good  proportion 
to  one  another,  and  the  whole  panel  of  pictures  is  in  good 
proportion  to  the  davenport. 

Good  Proportion  in  Color.  The  principle  of  good  pro¬ 
portion  or  good  spacing  which  we  studied  in  the  previous 
unit  also  helps  us  to  arrange  colors  in  a  room.  We  found 
that  two  or  more  spaces  of  just  the  same  size  were  uninter¬ 
esting.  This  gives  us  a  hint  as  to  how  we  can  combine  colors 
successfully.  If  we  have  red,  yellow,  and  blue  as  the  basis 
for  the  color  scheme  in  a  room,  we  must  decide  which  color 
will  predominate  or  appear  in  larger  areas.  If  we  have  ap¬ 
proximately  equal  amounts  of  reds,  yellows,  and  blues,  the 
effect  will  not  be  as  interesting  as  though  we  let  the  blue 
predominate  with  smaller  areas  of  red  and  yellow.  Some¬ 
times  good  proportion  is  secured  by  the  use  of  smaller  amounts 
of  an  intense  color.  A  room  might  be  worked  out  according 
to  the  following  plan.  The  walls  are  colored  a  dull  gray-blue, 
the  rug  is  a  darker  shade  of  dull  blue,  and  the  hangings  are 
a  blue  which  is  a  trifle  more  intense  than  the  walls.  The 
furniture  is  deep  red  mahogany  upholstered  in  combinations 
of  red  and  blue  velour.  Some  pieces  of  brass  and  rich  yellow 
pottery  supply  the  small  areas  of  yellow. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Study.  Many  problems  in  propor¬ 
tion  confront  the  person  who  arranges  the  furnishings  of  a  room. 

It  is  helpful  to  remember  that  spaces  which  are  too  much  alike  are 
monotonous  and  that  spaces  which  vary  too  greatly  will  not  give  a 
unified  effect.  But  in  addition  to  this  we  need  experience  in  “feel¬ 
ing”  fine  proportions.  The  following  problems  suggest  some  ways 
that  will  help  develop  your  sense  of  good  proportions. 

i.  Draw  a  rectangle  to  represent  a  wall,  not  less  than  6  by  io 
inches  in  size.  Cut  rectangles  of  the  correct  size  and  shape  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  table,  chairs,  pictures,  or  whatever  you  wish  to  use.  Move 
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these  rectangles  about  on  the  paper  until  the  spacing  seems  most 
pleasing  to  you.  Then  draw  the  furniture  in  more  detail  and  ask 
the  other  members  of  your  class  to  criticize  it  for  spacing. 

2.  Study  Figs.  36,  43,  and  81  for  proportion.  Do  you  consider 
it  good  or  poor  in  each  picture?  Why? 

3.  Find  a  picture  of  a  room  interior  in  some  magazine.  Mount 
it  and  write  a  paragraph  telling  why  the  proportions  are  good  or 
bad. 

4.  Experiment  with  toy  furniture  in  planning  well-proportioned 
wall  arrangements. 

HOW  IS  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  RHYTHM  A  FACTOR 
IN  SECURING  GOOD  ARRANGEMENTS? 

Rhythm  or  movement  is  an  art  principle  we  can  use  in 
making  beautiful  arrangements.  The  line  in  the  first  part  of 
the  diagram,  Fig.  70,  is  a  simple  illustration  of  this  principle. 
As  we  look  at  the  line  our  eyes  involuntarily  move  from  one 


Fig.  70 


end  of  it  to  the  other.  In  the  second  part  of  the  diagram  we 
may  not  be  so  conscious  of  rhythmic  movement,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  our  eyes  jump  from  one  spot  to  another.  If 
we  draw  a  line  through  the  spots  in  the  third  part  of  the 
diagram,  we  become  quite  aware  of  the  way  in  which  our 
eyes  move  from  spot  to  spot.  The  second  diagram  repre¬ 
sents  the  type  of  rhythm  we  find  in  a  room.  Pictures, 
pieces  of  furniture,  lamps,  and  other  objects  make  spots,  and 
our  eyes  travel  from  spot  to  spot  as  in  the  diagram.  Fig. 
71  shows  a  good  rhythmic  arrangement  of  objects.  The  eye 
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travels  naturally  from  the  table  to  the  lamp,  across  to  the 
picture  and  down  to  the  group  of  books,  thus  completing  a 
circular  movement  that  is  restful  and  satisfying.  In  Fig.  72 
the  eye  travels  from  the  table  to  the  lamp,  from  the  lamp  t© 
the  picture  and  away.  This  second  arrangement  lacks  the 
restful  feeling  of  the  first. 

Rhythm  of  Color  in  a  Room.  Spots  of  color  formed  by 
pictures,  furniture,  and  other  objects  help  to  carry  the  eye 
around  the  room  in  an  easy  rhythmic  movement  There 
should  be  a  repetition  or  echoing  of  each  color  that  forms  a 
basic  part  of  the  color  scheme.  Let  us  imagine  a  room  in 
which  the  red,  yellow,  and  blue  triad  is  used  as  the  basis  of 
the  color  scheme.  Dull  reds  will  appear  in  the  color  of  the 
mahogany  furniture,  and  since  several  pieces  of  furniture  are 
used  there  will  be  a  rhythmic  repetition  of  this  color  in 
different  parts  of  the  room.  The  dull  red  may  also  be  echoed 
in  the  figured  rugs  or  draperies.  Dull,  rich  blue  is  used  in  the 
upholstering  of  the  chairs  and  is  echoed  in  the  pattern  of  the 
rugs  and  curtains.  If  a  bright  yellow  bowl  is  used  on  the 
mantelpiece,  its  color  should  be  repeated  in  other  parts  of  the 
room,  perhaps  through  yellow  accents  in  figured  curtain  ma¬ 
terials,  or  yellow  objects  placed  on  tables  or  tops  of  bookcases. 
Then,  as  the  eye  travels  about  the  room,  it  passes  easily  from 
one  yellow  spot  to  another.  Repetition  or  rhythmic  repeat 
of  the  neutralized  colors  is  also  important  because  they,  too.r 
help  the  eye  to  travel  about  the  room  in  a  restful  manner. 
Sometimes  the  color  for  a  curtain  or  table  cover  is  best  decided 
by  thinking  out  what  color  should  be  repeated.  If  one  side  of 
the  room  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph  seemed  lacking 
in  dull  red,  a  curtain,  table  runner,  or  sofa  pillow  might  supply 
the  necessary  color  note.  Care  should  be  taken  in  repeating 
the  colors  that  equal  areas  are  not  made.  This  would  violate 
the  principle  of  good  proportion.  One  helpful  way  to  think 
of  it  is  in  terms  of  small  repeats  or  echoes.  Each  large  mass 
of  color  should  be  echoed  by  smaller  masses  of  the  same  color 
in  other  parts  of  the  room. 
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Exercises  in  the  Study  of  Rhythm,  i.  Make  a  sketch  showing 
a  good  rhythmic  arrangement  on  the  top  of  a  bookcase  or  mantelpiece. 

2.  What  are  your  impressions  of  the  rhythmic  movement  in  Figs. 
51  and  52? 

3.  Why  is  the  rhythm  good  in  the  arrangement  in  Fig.  68? 


Fig.  71 

4.  It  is  an  interesting  experiment  to  try  making  rhythmic  color 
arrangements,  using  toy  furniture  and  a  box  with  one  side  open  for 
the  room.  It  is  easy  to  paint  the  furniture,  walls,  and  floors  different 
colors,  using  opaque  water  colors  or  poster  paint.  If  the  first  com¬ 
bination  of  colors  does  not  seem  satisfactory,  wash  off  the  color 
that  is  wrong  and  try  another  color.  It  is  possible  to  try  several 
colors  in  a  small  amount  of  time  because  the  objects  are  small  and 
it  does  not  take  long  to  repaint  them.  Use  pieces  of  colored  cloth 
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and  paper  for  rugs,  curtains,  and  wallpaper.  We  can  think  of  this 
small  room  and  its  furniture  as  a  miniature  stage  setting.  You  will 
remember  that  the  aim  of  this  experiment  is  not  to  play  with  doll 
furniture  but  to  produce  a  color  arrangement  that  expresses  good 
rhythm,  good  balance,  and  good  proportion. 


Fig.  72 

HOW  IS  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  EMPHASIS  USED  IN  A  ROOM? 

When  all  elements  in  an  arrangement  are  equally  impor¬ 
tant  the  whole  effect  is  often  confusing,  as  in  Fig.  73.  The 
mirror  may  seem  a  trifle  more  important  than  the  other  things 
on  the  mantelpiece,  but  it  is  hardly  a  center  of  interest  with 
so  many  other  things  fighting  for  attention.  In  Fig.  74  a 
transformation  has  been  effected  and  the  mirror  is  truly  a 
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center  of  interest.  First,  its  size  and  position  cause  it  to 
attract  more  attention  than  anything  else.  Second,  the  tall 
slender  candles  repeat  the  vertical  lines  of  the  mirror,  thus 
emphasizing  its  shape.  Third,  the  smaller  articles  at  each 


Fig.  73 


side  and  the  lighting  fixtures  lead  the  eye  in  an  easy  rhythmic 
movement  toward  the  center. 

The  comparison  of  the  two  mantelpiece  arrangements  il¬ 
lustrates  certain  ways  and  means  of  securing  a  center  of  inter¬ 
est.  Too  many  objects  the  same  size  make  a  monotonous  effect 
and  detract  from  the  object  that  should  be  made  the  center 
of  interest. 

We  can  use  color  to  help  produce  a  center  of  interest.  If 
one  bright  color  is  contrasted  with  more  neutralized  colors, 
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the  bright  color  is  sure  to  be  most  conspicuous.  If  a  bright 
orange  bowl  is  placed  on  a  mantelpiece  with  other  objects  that 
are  dull  blues,  tans,  or  browns,  we  find  our  attention  attracted 
to  the  orange  bowl.  If  such  a  bowl  is  used,  it  should  be  placed 


Fig.  74 


near  the  center,  for  otherwise  our  attention  will  be  attracted 
by  its  brilliant  color  and  the  center  of  interest  will  be  pulled 
to  one  side.  This,  of  course,  destroys  the  balance  of  color  on 
the  mantelpiece. 

Since  intense  color  is  bound  to  force  our  attention  it  be¬ 
hooves  us  to  use  it  only  in  those  places  where  we  wish  to  have 
a  center  of  interest.  If  we  color  our  walls  a  bright  canary 
yellow,  they  cease  to  be  a  good  background. 
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What  Shall  We  Use  as  a  Center  of  Interest?  Up  to 
this  point  we  have  discussed  a  center  of  interest  only  with 
reference  to  small  groups  of  things  such  as  are  found  on  a  man¬ 
telpiece  or  bookcase.  It  is  just  as  important  to  have  in  every 
room  a  center  of  interest  which  will  dominate  the  whole  room. 
In  a  room  where  there  is  a  fireplace,  the  center  of  interest  is 
already  established.  We  group  furniture  around  the  fireplace 
and  use  accents  of  bright  color  on  the  mantelpiece  which 
emphasize  its  dominant  character.  Our  attention  is  attracted 
to  this  important  feature  as  we  enter  the  room.  But  in  a  room 
without  a  fireplace  we  must  look  about  for  another  center  of 
interest.  If  there  is  a  window  with  a  fine  view,  we  may  make 
it  a  center  of  interest  by  grouping  the  chairs  and  table  near  it 
and  perhaps  using  brightly  colored  draperies.  If  we  have 
neither  fireplace  nor  view,  we  may  create  a  center  of  interest  by 
using  a  davenport  with  a  colorful  picture  or  tapestry  above 
it.  We  can  likewise  create  a  center  of  interest  by  grouping 
a  table,  chair,  lamp,  picture,  or  tapestry  as  shown  in  Fig.  71. 
In  the  dining  room  the  table  is  the  natural  center  of  interest 
at  meal  time,  and  between  meals  we  can  keep  it  a  center  of 
interest  by  using  a  piece  of  pottery  or  bowl  of  flowers  on  it. 
One  wall  in  the  dining  room  may  be  made  a  center  of  interest, 
as  in  Fig.  66.  In  the  bedroom  we  have  the  problem  of  de¬ 
ciding  whether  the  bed,  a  chest  of  drawers,  a  window,  or 
some  other  feature  will  be  the  center  of  interest.  If  we  choose 
to  make  the  bed  the  dominant  feature,  we  can  use  a  colorful 
spread  such  as  an  India  print.  Or  we  may  choose  to  keep 
the  bed  subordinate  to  another  center  of  interest;  in  this  case 
we  will  use  a  color  which  is  near  the  color  of  the  walls  or  of 
other  large  areas  of  color  in  the  room. 

In  creating  a  center  of  interest  in  any  room  we  must  take 
care  not  to  overdo  it,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  room  bare  and 
unattractive.  There  should  be  other  points  of  interest,  which 
are  subordinated  to  the  main  center  of  interest,  and  may  be 
called  secondary.  Unless  we  have  these  the  room  will  seem 
unbalanced. 
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Suggestions  for  Further  Study,  i.  Find  a  picture  in  a  magazine 
which  illustrates  the  principle  of  emphasis.  Write  your  reasons  for 
making  your  selection. 


Fig.  75 

2.  Make  a  sketch  of  a  wall  or  top  of  a  bookcase  showing  an 
arrangement  that  illustrates  the  principle  of  emphasis.  Color  the 
sketch,  using  water  color  or  crayon. 

3.  Describe  a  room  with  a  pleasing  center  of  interest. 
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HOW  TO  ARRANGE  PICTURES  AND  TAPESTRIES  ON  A  WALL 
Our  study  of  art  principles  as  they  are  used  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  interiors  has  already  shown  us  several  rules  to  be 
followed  in  hanging  pictures,  tapestries,  bookshelves,  or  other 
objects  on  a  wall.  It  will  be  helpful  to  put  these  suggestions 
into  the  form  of  a  few  definite  rules. 


Fig.  76 


i.  It  is  best  to  hang  pictures  so  that  the  wires  do  not  show. 
It  is  now  possible  to  buy  special  hooks  for  hanging  pictures 
which  are  very  small  and  do  not  mar  the  wall  but  which  sup¬ 
port  considerable  weight.  When  it  is  necessary  to  use  wires, 
two  wires  should  be  used  which  hang  from  two  hooks  on  the 
molding,  rather  than  the  one  wire  which  hangs  the  picture 
from  one  hook.  The  one  wire  makes  a  triangular  shape  which 
is  not  in  harmony  with  the  shape  of  the  picture  and  which 
leads  the  eye  upward  away  from  the  picture. 
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2.  Pictures  and  tapestries  should  be  hung  near  the  eye  level 
instead  of  near  the  ceiling.  It  is  ridiculous  to  hang  pictures  so 
near  the  ceiling  that  they  cannot  be  viewed  easily.  Rather 
than  do  this,  it  is  better  not  to  hang  them  at  all.  Such 
hanging  gives  a  wall  a  scattered  appearance  lacking  in  unity. 
This  is  evident  in  Fig.  75.  Compare  this  with  the  way  the 
pictures  are  hung  in  Fig.  76.  Which  pictures  do  you  think 
are  looked  at  more  often? 

3.  Two  or  more  pictures  on  the  same  wall  should  be  care¬ 
fully  placed  with  relation  to  each  other.  Avoid  “odd”  arrange¬ 
ments  such  as  shown  in  Fig.  52.  This  stair-step  arrangement 
is  bad  because  it  leads  the  eye  up  to  the  ceiling.  Irregular, 
scattered  arrangements  such  as  shown  in  Fig.  75  should  also 
be  avoided.  As  the  eye  passes  from  one  picture  to  another  it 
must  pursue  a  jumpy  up  and  down  path  that  makes  a  poor 
rhythmic  movement. 

4.  Pictures  should  be  hung  flat  against  the  wall.  If  the 
picture  tilts  away  from  the  wall  at  the  top  it  does  not  seem 

!  securely  fastened  and  sometimes  makes  an  ugly  shadow  at 
the  edge  of  the  frame.  If  the  screw-eyes  to  which  the  wires 
are  fastened  are  placed  near  the  top  of  the  frame  they  will 
prevent  the  frame  from  tipping  forward. 

5.  A  picture  or  tapestry  should  not  be  crowded  into  a  space 
that  is  too  small  for  it.  There  should  be  sufficient  wall  space 
around  it  so  that  the  general  effect  is  not  cluttered.  In  order 
that  a  picture  may  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  there  must 

;  be  plenty  of  space  around  it. 

6.  Select  the  best  shaped  wall  space  for  each  picture  or 
tapestry.  A  vertical  picture  fits  best  into  a  vertical  shaped 
wall  space  and  a  horizontal  picture  fits  best  into  a  broader 
space. 

7.  Pictures  and  tapestries  should  be  hung  with  respect  to 

;  the  pieces  of  furniture  that  are  placed  against  the  wall.  The 
:  picture  or  tapestry  should  form  a  part  of  the  group  with  the 

furniture  rather  than  be  isolated.  You  will  see  good  grouping 
!  in  Figs.  66  and  68. 
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Suggestions  for  Further  Study,  i.  Criticize  the  way  the  pictures 
are  hung  in  your  school  building.  Remember  that  criticism  includes 
good  as  well  as  bad  points. 

2.  Have  you  rehung  any  pictures  at  home?  Tell  how  you  made 
an  improvement. 


Fig.  77 


3.  Find  a  picture  in  a  magazine  with  a  picture  hanging  on  the 
wall.  Be  prepared  to  show  this  picture  to  your  class  and  tell  them 
why  it  is  well  hung  according  to  the  rules  you  have  just  learned. 

HOW  CAN  WE  ARRANGE  FLOWERS  ATTRACTIVELY? 

Choose  a  Container  Which  Is  Suitable.  The  first  prob¬ 
lem  in  flower  arrangement  is  the  selection  of  a  container  which 
is  the  right  size,  shape,  and  color.  Short  stemmed  flowers 
should  not  be  poked  into  the  top  of  a  tall  vase  (Fig.  77,  No. 
1).  The  whole  effect  is  neither  well  balanced  nor  harmonious. 
Nor  should  long  stemmed  flowers  be  crammed  into  a  con- 
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tainer  too  low  (Fig.  78).  The  effect  is  decidedly  lacking  in 
balance  and  stability. 

Secondly,  the  vase  should  not  be  so  elaborately  ornamented 
that  one’s  attention  is  drawn  to  the  vase  rather  than  to  the 
flowers.  Naturally,  we  expect  the  flowers  to  be  the  center  of 
interest.  In  the  second  picture  in  Fig.  77  one’s  attention  is 
likely  to  be  drawn  to  the  vase  rather  than  to  the  flowers 
because  of  the  decoration  and  the  handles  on  the  vase.  We 
should  also  be  careful  to  select  a  vase  of  a  color  that  will  not 
draw  attention  away  from  the  flowers.  A  brilliant  yellow 
vase  would  overpower  the  delicate  yellow  of  daffodils,  or  a 
deep  pink  vase  would  detract  from  the  beauty  of  the  delicate 
colorings  of  phlox,  bachelor’s-buttons,  candytuft,  and  sweet 
alyssum. 

Plan  a  Balanced  Arrangement  of  Flowers.  We  have 
learned  that  balanced  arrangements  are  much  more  satisfying, 
and  this  is  nicely  illustrated  in  Figs.  78  and  79.  The  larger 
container  in  Fig.  79  provides  balance  from  top  to  bottom, 
which  is  lacking  in  Fig.  78.  In  Fig.  79  the  flowers  are  arranged 
so  as  to  give  a  balanced  feeling  from  side  to  side.  You  will 
notice  that  the  flowers  are  not  arranged  to  produce  formal 
balance.  It  is  never  pleasing  to  arrange  flowers  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  on  both  sides  of  the  center,  since  such  an 
arrangement  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  character  of  the 
flowers  themselves.  They  never  arrange  themselves  in  geo¬ 
metric  patterns. 

Good  Spacing  in  Flower  Arrangements.  A  vase  of 
flowers  is  always  more  pleasing  when  no  two  large  flowers  or 
masses  of  flowers  are  placed  at  the  same  height.  Notice  that  in 
Fig.  79  the  three  masses  of  flowers  are  placed  at  varying 
heights.  Notice  also  that  these  three  masses  do  not  make 
regular  “steps.” 

In  combining  two  or  more  varieties  of  flowers  it  is  best  to 
decide  which  flower  is  to  predominate.  For  example,  if  you 
are  making  a  table  bouquet  of  calendulas  and  asters,  decide 
which  variety  is  to  take  up  the  larger  proportion  of  space  in 


Fig.  78 


Fig.  79 
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your  arrangement.  The  same  rule  should  be  followed  in 
combining  two  or  more  colors  in  the  same  bouquet.  Suppose 
you  are  making  an  old-fashioned  bouquet  from  blue  bachelor’s- 
buttons,  pink  zinnias,  pink  phlox,  and  pink  candytuft.  It  will 
be  more  charming  if  one  color  or  the  other  predominates. 
In  this  case  it  would  probably  be  better  to  let  the  pink  be 
the  more  important  color  because  of  the  size  of  the  zinnias 
and  because  there  are  three  pink  varieties  and  only  one  of 
blue. 

Another  mistake  to  avoid  in  arranging  two  or  more  varieties 
or  colors  is  “layers”  of  one  kind  of  flower  or  one  color.  A 
bouquet  with  all  the  blue  flowers  at  the  bottom,  the  pink 
flowers  in  the  next  layer  above,  and  the  white  ones  at  the  top 
would  not  be  pleasing.  We  prefer  to  have  the  flowers  or 
colors  arranged  in  less  formal  style,  more  as  they  might  arrange 
themselves  in  the  garden. 

Rhythm  in  Flower  Arrangements.  Our  study  of  rhythm 
showed  us  that  the  eye  is  carried  about  a  design  by  lines  and 
spots.  In  a  flower  arrangement  the  stems  of  the  flowers  and 
the  masses  formed  by  the  blossoms  lead  the  eye  from  part 
to  part.  Notice  in  Fig.  78  that  the  crisscrossing  of  the  stems 
and  the  confusion  of  the  flowers  is  distracting  and  lacking  in 
beauty.  In  Fig.  79  we  can  follow  the  lines  of  the  stems  and 
let  the  eye  wander  from  one  mass  of  flowers  to  another  with 
ease.  The  effect  is  much  more  pleasing. 

When  arranging  a  vase  of  flowers  one  should  always  think 
of  rhythmic  movement.  Avoid  crisscrossing  the  stems  and 
avoid  weak  curves.  The  flowers  in  Fig.  80  show  strong 
rhythmic  movement  that  is  pleasant.  The  long,  graceful  curves 
of  the  flower  stems  combine  harmoniously  with  the  tall,  narrow 
vase. 

Emphasis  in  Flower  Arrangements.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  flowers  themselves  as  a  center  of  interest.  It 
is  illogical  to  think  of  the  vase  as  the  center  of  interest. 

In  the  flower  arrangement  itself  there  should  be  one  flower 
or  one  mass  of  flowers  which  is  emphasized.  This  avoids 


Fig.  8o 
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monotony.  One  mass  of  flowers  may  be  made  dominant  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  little  larger  or  because  it  is  a  brighter  color  or 
because  it  is  highest.  You  will  find  it  fun  to  experiment  in 
different  methods  of  making  a  center  of  interest  in  a  flower 
arrangement. 


Fig.  8  i 


Placing  a  Bouquet  of  Flowers.  The  same  care  which 
we  use  in  arranging  a  bouquet  of  flowers  should  be  displayed 
in  placing  the  bouquet.  It  should  be  made  to  fit  into  the  room 
harmoniously,  to  seem  to  belong  there.  A  bouquet  set  care¬ 
lessly  on  the  mantel  or  bookcase  may  be  beautiful,  but  it 
becomes  doubly  attractive  when  it  is  made  a  part  of  the  decora¬ 
tive  scheme  in  the  room.  The  bouquet  in  Fig.  81  was  placed 
on  the  top  of  some  bookshelves.  The  arrangement  is  simple 
but  the  bouquet  is  made  a  center  of  interest  and  an  integral 
part  of  the  arrangement.  Imagine  the  effect  if  the  flowers 
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had  been  placed  so  as  partly  to  hide  the  books  and  the  book- 
end.  The  color  as  well  as  the  lines  and  masses  of  the  flowers 
helped  to  make  a  charming  effect.  The  blue  of  the  larkspur 
and  the  pink  of  the  zinnias  blended  delightfully  with  the  gleam¬ 
ing  tones  of  the  old  pewter  mug  and  plate. 

Those  who  arrange  bouquets  for  their  rooms  will  find  it  a 
fascinating  study  to  try  making  pleasing  groups  with  the 
bouquet  as  a  center  of  interest.  It  is  one  more  way  in  which 
one  may  become  an  artist  without  using  pencil  or  paint. 

A  Suggestion  for  the  Study  of  Flower  Arrangements.  Bring 
some  flowers  and  some  vases  to  school.  Work  with  two  or  three 
partners  and  make  the  best  flower  arrangement  that  you  can  manage. 
The  rest  of  the  class  will  criticize  the  result  for  the  following  points: 
(i)  harmonious  effect;  (2)  good  proportion;  (3)  balance;  (4) 
emphasis;  (5)  rhythm;  (6)  grouping  with  other  objects. 

Standards  for  Judging  the  Arrangement  of 
Furnishings  in  Our  Rooms 

After  our  study  of  making  artistic  arrangements,  we  should 
be  able  to  apply  what  we  have  learned  to  new  problems  which 
will  confront  us  from  time  to  time.  Sometimes  when  we  are 
trying  to  find  the  best  arrangement  for  a  room,  we  feel  that 
there  is  something  wrong  without  being  able  to  analyze  the 
difficulty.  There  are  certain  definite  standards  we  can  use 
that  will  help  us  to  discover  our  mistakes.  Try  judging  the 
arrangement  in  any  room  which  you  may  choose  according 
to  the  following  standards.  These  standards  should  not  be 
thought  of  as  belonging  only  between  the  covers  of  a  book 
but  as  helpful  to  us  in  our  everyday  life. 

1.  Is  the  placing  of  the  furniture  and  rugs  in  harmony  with 
the  structural  lines  of  the  room? 

2.  Is  the  arrangement  thoroughly  convenient  and  comfort¬ 
able? 

3.  Is  there  a  feeling  of  rest  and  repose  in  the  room?  Or 
is  it  unbalanced  because  there  is  too  much  weight  at  one  side? 
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4.  Is  interesting  spacing  produced  by  the  placing  of  furni¬ 
ture  against  each  wall? 

5.  Is  the  combination  of  objects  such  as  to  produce  interest¬ 
ing  proportion  of  sizes? 


Courtesy  Good  Housekeeping  Studio 


Fig.  82 

6.  Is  there  good  rhythmic  arrangement  in  each  group  and 
in  the  room  as  a  whole,  so  that  the  eye  travels  about  easily 
and  pleasantly? 

7.  Is  there  a  pleasing  center  of  interest  in  the  room? 

8.  Are  the  pictures  hung  correctly? 

9.  Do  the  arrangements  of  smaller  objects,  such  as  are 
found  on  tops  of  bookcases  and  mantelpieces,  express  the 
principles  of  design? 

10.  If  flowers  are  used,  are  they  well  arranged  in  a  good 
container  and  placed  advantageously? 
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To  Test  What  You  Have  Learned  About  Arrange¬ 
ment  in  Rooms 

I.  Do  you  consider  the  arrangement  in  Fig.  82  pleasing?  Explain  why 
you  think  it  is  or  is  not  good  in  terms  of  art  principles.  Is  there  a 
feeling  of  stability?  Is  the  spacing  interesting  or  monotonous?  Is  the 
rhythmic  movement  good?  Is  the  whole  effect  harmonious? 

II.  Criticize  the  arrangement  of  flowers  in  each  of  the  sketches  in 
Fig.  83.  Use  one  sentence  about  each  arrangement  to  tell  why  it  is 
good  or  to  tell  how  you  think  it  could  be  improved. 


Fig.  83 


III.  Make  a  floor  plan  showing  what  you  consider  an  ideal  bedroom. 
Put  the  doors,  windows,  and  closets  where  you  would  like  to  have  them; 
then  arrange  the  furniture  according  to  the  principles  you  have  learned. 

IV.  Do  you  think  that  the  pieces  of  pottery  in  Fig.  144  would  make 
good  flower  holders?  Give  reasons  for  your  opinion. 

V.  List  as  many  rules  for  hanging  pictures  as  you  can  remember  with¬ 
out  looking  them  up. 

VI.  Choose  the  best  phrase  to  complete  each  of  the  following  state¬ 
ments.  Your  study  of  the  previous  pages  should  enable  you  to  do  this. 

A.  We  should  make  balanced  arrangements  in  our  rooms  because: 

1.  Such  arrangements  make  them  more  orderly  and  attractive. 

2.  Such  arrangements  give  a  feeling  of  rest  and  repose. 

3.  Balance  is  one  of  the  principles  of  design. 
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B.  A  proper  use  of  color  helps  to  create  a  feeling  of  good  rhythmic 
movement  in  a  room  because: 

1.  The  eye  naturally  follows  a  repetition  of  the  same  color. 

2.  Bright  colors  always  attract  attention. 

3.  Neutralized  colors  are  restful  to  the  eyes. 

C.  Large  pieces  of  furniture  and  rugs  should  be  placed  parallel  with 
the  walls  of  the  room  because: 

1.  This  is  a  more  economical  use  of  floor  space  in  a  room. 

2.  This  is  a  more  comfortable  and  convenient  arrangement. 

3.  The  structural  lines  of  the  furniture  are  then  in  harmony  with 
the  structural  lines  of  the  room. 

D.  A  very  small  picture  should  not  be  hung  near  a  very  large  picture 
because: 

1.  This  relation  violates  the  principle  of  proportion. 

2.  The  small  picture  then  seems  smaller  than  it  really  is. 

3.  The  large  picture  detracts  from  the  small. 

E.  A  tall  vase  should  be  selected  to  hold  flowers  with  long  stems 
because: 

1.  The  bouquet  will  tip  over  if  a  low  vase  is  used. 

2.  The  shapes  of  the  vase  and  flowers  are  in  harmony. 

3.  The  stems  receive  a  better  supply  of  water. 

F.  We  can  secure  informal  balance  in  a  wall  arrangement  by: 

1.  Placing  a  large  secretary-desk  and  a  chair  at  equal  distances 
from  the  center. 

2.  Placing  the  desk  near  the  corner  and  the  chair  near  the  center. 

3.  Placing  the  desk  nearer  the  center  and  the  chair  nearer  the  corner. 

G.  When  two  or  more  colors  are  combined  in  one  room  the  neutralized 
color  should  be  used  in  larger  areas  because: 

1.  Large  areas  of  intense  colors  are  fatiguing  to  the  eye. 

2.  The  effect  will  be  more  interesting. 

3.  They  help  the  eye  to  travel  easily  around  the  room. 

H.  When  two  or  more  colors  are  combined  in  one  room  one  color 
should  predominate  because: 

1.  This  is  an  easier  way  to  get  a  harmonious  color  effect. 

2.  This  makes  a  more  interesting  proportion  of  color. 

3.  A  center  of  interest  is  created. 
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THE  BACKGROUND  OF  A  ROOM 

What  Is  Your  Advice?  Let  us  suppose  that  a  friend  has 
moved  into  a  new  house  and  is  asking  your  advice  about  the 
following  problems: 

1.  Should  the  living  room  and  dining  room  be  papered  with 
a  plain  paper  or  with  a  Colonial  paper  with  a  diamond  shaped 
pattern?  Should  the  bedrooms  be  papered  with  wallpapers 
having  floral  designs?  Give  reasons  showing  what  factors 
influence  your  answer  to  such  problems. 

2.  A  new  rug  is  to  be  bought  for  the  living  room.  Should 
it  be  plain  broadloom,  a  rug  with  a  bright,  gay  pattern  to 
“brighten  up”  the  room,  or  should  small  “scatter”  rugs  be 
used?  Explain  your  decision. 

3.  The  kitchen  walls  and  woodwork  are  a  very  light  putty 
color.  Should  the  linoleum  have  a  pattern  of  large  black  and 
white  squares  or  one  with  smaller  squares  of  middle  value 
gray  and  dull  red  (or  some  other  color)?  Either  linoleum 
can  be  secured  in  a  very  nice  “marblized”  effect.  Explain 
your  choice. 

4.  The  woodwork  in  the  living  room  is  a  bright  yellowish 
golden  oak.  Would  you  give  it  a  fresh  coat  of  varnish  or 
paint  it?  Why? 

5.  The  woodwork  in  the  bathroom  and  in  the  bedrooms 
needs  new  paint.  Would  you  use  enamel  paint  with  a  high 
gloss  in  both  the  bedrooms  and  the  bathroom?  Why  or  why 
not? 

6.  How  can  the  low  ceiling  in  a  third  floor  room  be  made 
to  appear  higher? 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  BACKGROUND  IN  THE  ROOM 

The  floor,  walls,  and  ceiling  of  a  room  constitute  the  back¬ 
ground  against  which  the  other  furnishings  are  seen.  Unless 
the  background  is  correct,  much  of  the  beauty  in  the  room  may 
be  lost.  A  mahogany  chair,  beautiful  in  line  and  color,  placed 
against  a  wall  covered  with  a  large,  strikingly  figured  wall¬ 
paper,  loses  its  loveliness  in  the  overpowering  effect  of  the 
background.  A  rug  that  is  too  bold  in  color  or  pattern  makes 
the  floor  too  conspicuous  and  destroys  the  effectiveness  of  the 
floor  as  a  background.  The  housewife  who  possesses  lovely 
furniture,  rugs,  and  other  furnishings  may  move  into  a  new 
house  or  apartment  only  to  find  that  her  furnishings  have  lost 
their  charm  because  they  are  seen  against  an  unsuitable  back¬ 
ground.  The  treatment  of  walls,  floors,  and  ceilings  is  always 
a  problem  in  making  an  attractive  room. 

Very  often  radical  changes  can  be  made  in  the  appearance 
of  the  room.  If  the  ceiling  is  too  high  it  can  be  made  to 
appear  lower  or  vice  versa.  A  room  that  is  of  fair  size  may 
seem  to  shrink  and  become  crowded  because  of  the  improper 
treatment  of  the  walls.  A  well-proportioned  room  may  be 
ruined  by  the  background  treatment  or  a  badly  proportioned 
room  may  be  greatly  improved.  These  and  other  problems 
concerning  room  background  are  discussed  in  the  following 
pages. 


WHEN  IS  THE  FLOOR  A  GOOD  BACKGROUND? 

What  are  the  qualities  of  a  good  background?  Its  very 
name  is  significant  of  the  function  which  it  fulfills.  It  must 
not  compete  for  attention  but  must  remain  quietly  in  place 
behind  the  objects  which  are  placed  in  front  of  it.  What  are 
the  qualities  of  design  and  color  which  keep  the  floor  in  place 
and  prevent  it  from  jumping  up  at  us  as  soon  as  we  enter  a 
room?  Let  us  see  how  we  can  apply  our  previous  study  of 
design  and  color  to  this  particular  problem. 

First,  as  pointed  out  in  our  study  of  color  values,  the  floor 


Courtesy  Alexander  H.  Revell  Jr.,  Inc.,  Chicago 
Fig.  84 
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should  be  darker  than  walls  or  ceiling.  The  floor  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  room  and  must  be  dark  enough  to  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  proper  support  for  walls,  ceiling,  and  furnishings. 
Dark  furniture  resting  on  a  light,  delicately  colored  rug  or 
floor  does  not  seem  to  have  the  proper  support. 

Walnut  or  mahogany  furniture  loses  some  of  its  charm  when 
seen  on  a  light  maple  or  light  golden  oak  floor.  Unless  the 
furnishings  are  very  light  in  tone,  a  light  blue  or  delicate  green 
rug  does  not  seem  to  give  sufficient  weight  to  the  lower  part 
of  a  room  so  that  we  receive  the  impression  of  repose  and 
stability  which  is  essential  to  real  beauty  in  a  room. 

Second,  the  degree  of  intensity  in  color  must  be  considered. 
Have  you  ever  entered  a  room  and  immediately  become  con¬ 
scious  of  the  color  in  the  rug?  This  is  a  good  test  for  color 
in  a  rug.  If  you  cannot  enter  the  room  without  noticing  the 
color  of  the  rug,  that  color  is  too  intense;  bright  color  is  never 
good  for  a  background  because  it  draws  too  much  attention 
to  itself.  How  can  we  look  at  the  furniture  or  the  people  in 
the  room  if  the  rug  is  bright  red,  blue,  or  green? 

Third,  a  patterned  rug  must  have  a  conventionalized  design. 
If  you  were  asked  to  describe  a  good  floor,  you  would  say  that 
it  should  be  flat  and  smooth  with  no  bumps  on  its  surface.  A 
good  floor  covering  should  keep  this  feeling  of  flatness  and 
solidity.  The  rug  with  life-like  representations  of  flowers  and 
animals  destroys  this  quality  in  the  floor.  When  a  rug  has 
been  made  into  a  picture  it  is  no  longer  suitable  as  a  floor 
covering.  We  must  discriminate  between  pictorial  and  con¬ 
ventionalized  design  for  rugs  in  the  same  way  that  we  do  for 
book  covers,  Fig.  47.  The  rug  in  Fig.  84  is  thoroughly  con¬ 
ventionalized  in  design.  Although  we  can  recognize  flower  and 
tree  forms  we  do  not  feel  that  they  are  real  flowers  and  trees 
growing  in  their  natural  state.  The  forms  are  conventionalized 
and  fitted  into  a  pattern  which  is  unified  and  harmonious. 

Fourth,  a  figured  rug  that  is  a  good  background  must  have 
a  quiet  and  inconspicuous  pattern.  A  rug  with  a  large,  boldly 
marked  pattern  is  distracting.  Large,  conspicuous  medallions, 


Courtesy  The  Armstrong  Cork  Co. 
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strong  contrasts  of  color,  and  “spotty”  effects  of  light  and 
dark  cannot  make  the  floor  a  good  background.  The  rug  in 
Fig.  84  illustrates  the  type  of  pattern  which  is  quiet  enough  to 
remain  in  the  background.  No  part  of  the  pattern  stands  out 
in  such  bold  relief  that  it  forces  our  attention.  The  rug  will 
remain  in  the  background  when  a  piece  of  furniture  is  placed 
upon  it. 

There  are  no  better  illustrations  of  the  difference  in  effect 
between  the  conspicuous  and  the  inconspicuous  pattern  than 
those  seen  in  linoleums.  If  we  choose  black  and  white  tile 
pattern,  how  can  we  expect  the  floor  to  remain  a  good  back¬ 
ground?  Have  you  ever  felt  confused  and  perhaps  slightly 
dizzy  when  walking  across  a  conspicuous  black  and  white  tile 
floor  in  a  public  building? 

Remembering  that  a  floor  should  seem  flat  and  smooth  and 
stay  in  its  place,  which  of  the  linoleums  in  Fig.  85  seem  the 
best  selections  for  an  average  sized  kitchen?  Which  pattern, 
No.  1  or  No.  2,  do  you  feel  would  keep  the  floor  as  a  good 
background?  Nos.  3  and  4  are  similar  in  color  and  effect  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  black  lines  in  No.  4.  Do  you  consider  these  lines 
an  improvement?  All  of  these  linoleum  patterns  have  good 
design  quality.  There  are  no  naturalistic  pictures  of  flowers 
and  foliage.  But  the  discriminating  person  will  find  Nos.  1 
and  3  more  pleasing  for  use  as  floor  coverings. 

Further  Study  of  the  Floor  as  a  Good  Background,  i.  Find 
two  pictures  of  linoleum,  one  showing  a  good  and  one  a  poor  back¬ 
ground.  Give  reasons  for  your  selection. 

2.  Cut  two  pictures  from  magazines,  one  illustrating  a  good  and 
one  a  poor  background.  Write  the  reasons  for  your  selection. 

3.  Collect  five  samples  of  colored  cloth  or  paper  that  would  make 
good  colors  for  plain  rugs. 

4.  Find  in  catalogs  and  magazines  pictures  of  rugs  showing  pat¬ 
terns.  Exhibit  these  during  your  class  time  and  decide  by  class 
vote  which  ones  would  make  the  best  backgrounds. 

5.  Arrange  a  time  and  place  when  the  class  can  discuss  some  real 
rugs.  There  may  be  rugs  in  the  school  building,  small  rugs  can  be 
carried  to  school,  or  a  visit  can  be  made  to  a  store. 


Fig.  86 
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WHEN  ARE  WALLS  AND  CEILINGS  GOOD  BACKGROUNDS? 

The  wall  is  a  vertical  support  which  holds  up  the  ceiling, 
and  its  characteristics  are  solidity  and  flatness.  No  good 
wallpaper  will  destroy  these  characteristics.  A  wallpaper  that 
displays  realistic  pictures  of  flowers,  birds,  or  landscapes  does 
not  allow  the  wall  to  remain  flat  and  solid.  In  the  first  wall¬ 
paper  shown  in  Fig.  86,  the  effect  is  somewhat  as  though 
climbing  vines  were  using  the  wall  as  a  support.  The  wall 
seems  less  flat  and  makes  a  poor  background.  In  the  second 
wallpaper  we  see  a  floral  design,  but  it  is  thoroughly  decorative 
in  character.  The  flower  forms  are  made  to  conform  to  certain 
spaces.  The  result  is  a  design  conventionalized  and  flat  in 
quality. 

We  need  to  consider  other  qualities  of  design  in  wallpaper  as 
well  as  the  decorative  factor.  Compare  the  two  wallpapers  in 
Nos.  3  and  4.  In  No.  3  the  sprays  of  flowers  lead  the  eye 
away  in  a  restless  movement.  There  is  also  a  lack  of  unity 
between  the  tiny  dots  in  the  background  and  the  large  sprays. 
In  No.  4  the  orderly  repetition  of  units  leads  the  eye  around 
in  a  pleasant  fashion.  There  is  also  a  pleasant,  harmonious 
feeling  between  the  larger  spots  and  the  smaller  spots  in  the 
pattern.  This  wallpaper  would  give  a  room  a  much  greater 
feeling  of  quiet  and  stability  than  No.  3. 

The  two  wallpapers  in  Nos.  5  and  6  are  both  well  chosen 
as  backgrounds.  The  patterns  are  pleasing  and  unified. 
Neither  is  so  forceful  in  pattern  or  color  so  as  to  be  disturbing 
when  used  as  a  background. 

Plain-colored  walls  can  make  perfect  backgrounds  provided 
the  hue,  value,  and  intensity  of  the  color  are  correct.  Their 
values  should  be  darker  than  those  of  the  ceiling  but  lighter 
than  those  of  the  floor,  and  the  color  cannot  be  intense  if  it 
is  to  remain  in  the  background.  Soft  neutral  shades,  such  as 
putty,  sand,  and  warm  grays,  are  generally  pleasing  in  effect. 

Ceilings  are  above  our  heads,  and  we  do  not  feel  com¬ 
fortable  if  they  seem  about  to  fall.  If  they  are  too  dark  in 
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value,  too  intense  in  color,  or  are  covered  with  a  bold  and 
striking  pattern,  the  feeling  of  too  great  weight  in  the  ceiling 
is  produced.  Rooms  with  heavy  beamed  ceilings  often  give 
this  impression.  A  good  rule  is  to  make  the  ceiling  lighter 
in  value  than  the  walls  and  to  give  it  a  color  that  tones  in 
with  the  dominant  color  of  the  room. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Study.  Collect  as  many  samples  of 
wallpaper  as  possible.  Dealers  are  generally  willing  to  give  away  old 
sample  books,  and  pieces  of  wallpaper  that  have  been  left  over  can 
be  brought  from  home.  Classify  these  according  to  the  following 
types:  pictorial,  conventionalized,  and  those  which  make  good 

backgrounds.  The  decision  should  be  made  by  class  vote  after  there 
has  been  a  discussion  of  each  paper. 

HOW  CAN  THE  WOODWORK  BE  MADE  PART  OF  THE 
BACKGROUND  ? 

The  woodwork,  or  trim,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  part 
of  the  wall  and  for  that  reason  must  be  thought  of  as  part  of 
the  background.  Probably  the  most  successful  treatment  is 
keeping  the  color  of  the  woodwork  in  close  relation  both  in 
hue  and  value  to  the  color  of  the  wall.  For  example,  in  a 
room  where  the  walls  are  a  soft  putty  color,  the  woodwork 
may  be  painted  the  same  color,  perhaps  a  tone  darker.  In 
the  room  shown  in  Fig.  181  the  walls  and  woodwork  are  of 
an  ivory  color.  The  corner  cupboard  has  been  painted  a 
darker  tone  of  the  same  color,  which  accents  its  graceful  shape 
and  proportion. 

It  is  much  simpler  to  match  the  hue  and  value  of  walls  and 
woodwork  when  the  woodwork  is  painted.  When  the  wood¬ 
work  is  finished  in  natural  wood  the  problem  is  more  difficult. 
Very  often  the  stain  makes  the  color  of  the  wood  too  dark 
or  too  intense  in  color.  Oak  is  sometimes  finished  in  a  rather 
glaring  yellowish  color  known  as  “golden  oak”  and  sometimes 
it  is  stained  a  very  dark  brown.  In  either  case  it  is  not 
advisable  to  match  the  walls  to  the  color  of  the  woodwork.  In 
the  former  case  the  yellowness  of  the  whole  wall  makes  an 


Fig.  87 
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unpleasant  background,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  walls  will 
be  too  dark.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  have  the  woodwork  re- 


Fig.  88 


finished,  there  is  no  help  for  it  but  to  have  the  woodwork 
color  in  contrast  to  that  of  the  walls.  This  of  course,  makes 
the  woodwork  stand  out  conspicuously.  In  cases  where  the 
doors  and  windows  are  well  proportioned  and  well  placed  in 
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the  wall  spaces,  it  is  not  objectionable  to  have  the  woodwork 
stand  out  through  the  color  contrast.  An  excellent  example 
of  such  contrast  is  shown  in  Fig.  87.  Here  the  dark  rail  and 
stair  treads  accent  the  good  design  of  the  staircase.  In  such 
cases,  the  dark  woodwork  also  helps  to  relate  the  furniture  and 
floor  to  the  light  background  in  a  pleasing  fashion.  Ugly 
woodwork,  however,  or  woodwork  that  cuts  up  the  wall  into 
badly  proportioned  rectangles,  should  be  made  as  inconspicuous 
as  possible.  When  possible,  oak  woodwork  that  is  too  dark 
or  too  yellow  should  be  painted  the  same  color  as  the  wall  or  a 
color  which  will  blend  with  it.  Ivory  is  used  commonly  be¬ 
cause  it  harmonizes  nicely  with  the  light  colors  used  for  walls. 

A  safe  rule  to  follow  in  staining  natural  wood  is  to  stain 
it  a  middle  value  or  above,  but  not  too  dark.  If  the  wood¬ 
work  is  well  designed,  however,  it  can  be  made  darker  so 
that  it  forms  a  part  of  the  decoration  of  the  room.  Mahogany 
and  walnut  stains  are  naturally  dark  in  value  and  should  be 
used  only  in  rooms  where  the  woodwork  is  good  enough  in 
design  to  deserve  emphasis. 

Sometimes  wood  is  used  for  the  entire  wall  background  of  a 
room,  as  in  the  early  Colonial  room  in  Fig.  88.  Good  pine 
paneling  has  a  very  pleasant  effect  with  its  soft,  yellow-brown 
tones.  The  corner  cupboard  is  especially  pleasing  in  line  and 
proportion.  Notice  how  well  it  remains  in  the  background. 
It  is  desirable  that  all  built-in  features  of  a  room  stay  in  the 
background  and  at  the  same  time  add  interest  to  the  room, 
as  in  the  case  of  this  old-fashioned  corner  cupboard.  The  table 
with  its  quaint  bowl  of  flowers  and  the  chairs  blend  perfectly 
with  the  pine  paneling  to  make  a  charming  effect. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Study,  i.  Criticize  the  woodwork  in 
your  schoolroom.  Does  it  form  part  of  the  background  or  does  it 
stand  out  in  contrast  to  the  wall?  Is  it  correctly  treated? 

2.  If  you  could  change  the  woodwork  in  your  own  room,  how 
would  you  do  so?  Why? 

3.  Study  Figs.  73,  75,  and  76.  Is  the  woodwork  part  of  the  back¬ 
ground?  State  your  reasons. 
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TEXTURE  AFFECTS  THE  BEAUTY  OF  A  BACKGROUND 

We  have  considered  the  choice  of  color  in  the  floor,  walls, 
and  ceiling,  and  the  choice  of  a  plain  or  figured  wallpaper. 
There  is  still  another  point  which  must  be  considered  in  the 
selection  of  the  right  background  for  a  room — that  of  finish. 
When  the  walls  are  redecorated  one  must  decide  whether  paint 
or  wallpaper  is  the  best  finish,  and  when  the  woodwork  and 
floors  are  done  over  one  must  decide  what  kind  of  paint  or 
varnish  will  give  the  best  effect. 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  really  decided  through  a 
choice  of  textures.  In  our  study  of  texture  in  the  unit  of 
work  on  color,  we  found  that  some  textures  reflect  the  light 
unpleasantly  and  other  textures  reflect  it  agreeably.  When 
it  comes  to  a  choice  between  paint  and  wallpaper  in  finishing 
the  walls  and  ceiling,  we  should  think  in  terms  of  texture. 
If  the  walls  are  painted,  will  the  texture  effect  be  pleasant? 
Very  smooth  plaster  does  not  lend  itself  well  to  paint  if  one 
wishes  any  depth  or  richness  of  texture  in  the  resulting  effect. 

In  many  houses  we  find  the  plaster  has  been  finished  with 
a  rough  texture.  Spanish  and  Italian  type  houses  generally 
have  rough  plaster  walls.  On  these  rough  plaster  surfaces  paint 
can  be  used  to  produce  an  agreeable  texture  effect.  The  rough 
surface  of  the  plaster  breaks  up  the  light  as  it  strikes  the  wall 
and  the  innumerable  tiny  shadows  caught  on  the  surface  of 
the  wall  make  a  pleasing  effect.  However,  the  effect  is  not 
agreeable  if  the  plaster  is  left  with  a  pronounced  pattern  made 
by  trowel  marks  or  if  the  texture  is  too  coarse. 

There  is  one  possible  way  of  using  paint  on  a  smooth  plaster 
wall  to  produce  a  pleasing  texture  effect.  First,  the  wall  is 
painted  a  plain  color  and  while  the  paint  is  still  wet  another 
color  is  spattered  or  stippled  onto  this  ground  color.  The  result 
is  a  fine  gradation  of  color  which  may  appear  like  one  color 
with  a  soft  texture  at  a  little  distance.  This  method  of  using 
paint  on  a  smooth  wall  is  called  spatter  or  stipple  work.  Con¬ 
siderable  skill  is  required  to  do  this  sort  of  work  so  as  to  secure 
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a  really  good  effect,  and  it  is  rather  expensive.  For  these 
reasons  most  people  find  it  more  satisfactory  to  use  wallpaper 
on  the  smooth  plaster  walls. 

What  Kind  of  Paint  or  Varnish  Shall  We  Select?  It 
is  not  enough  to  say  to  the  painter  who  comes  to  paint  the 
woodwork,  “Make  the  woodwork  ivory  and  varnish  all  the 
floors.”  He  may  paint  the  woodwork  ivory  but  use  an  enamel 
paint  with  a  high  gloss  which  reflects  the  light  very  unpleas¬ 
antly,  and  varnish  the  floors  with  a  varnish  which  is  so  shiny 
that  the  floor  ceases  to  be  a  good  background  and  shrieks  for 
attention.  We  prefer  an  ivory  paint  which  is  dull  and  luster¬ 
less,  known  as  flat  paint.  For  the  floors  we  prefer  a  flat¬ 
drying  varnish  which  can  be  finished  by  waxing.  Anyone  who 
has  made  a  comparison  between  the  lustrous  sheen  of  a  well- 
waxed  oak  floor  and  the  cheap,  shiny  glare  of  an  oak  floor 
finished  with  a  glossy  varnish  cannot  fail  to  select  the  former. 

In  kitchens  and  bathrooms  we  generally  prefer  paints  with 
more  gloss  than  those  we  choose  for  the  other  rooms  in  the 
house.  In  these  rooms  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  walls  will 
be  splashed  frequently  with  water  and  will  require  frequent 
scrubbing.  A  painted  surface  with  some  gloss  is  more  suitable 
for  these  requirements.  The  glossy  surface  also  adds  to  the 
effect  of  thoroughly  hygienic  surroundings.  All  this  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  the  paints  used  in  the  kitchen  and  bath¬ 
room  should  be  as  shiny  as  possible.  It  is  possible  to  secure 
paint  with  a  semi-gloss  finish  which  seems  to  produce  a  pleasing 
effect  in  these  rooms. 

An  Experiment  with  Paints.  To  become  familiar  with  the 
different  kinds  of  paints  suitable  for  the  finish  of  walls  and  wood¬ 
work,  it  is  necessary  to  experiment  with  the  actual  paints.  Secure 
different  kinds  of  paints,  including  enamel,  flat  paint,  and  calcimine. 
These  can  be  bought  in  small  quantities  for  the  purpose  of  experi¬ 
mentation.  Paint  an  area  of  about  two  feet  square  on  a  wooden 
board  or  on  a  piece  of  composition  board  (sometimes  called  beaver 
board)  with  each  kind  of  paint  which  you  are  able  to  secure.  After 
these  are  dry  set  them  up  and  inspect  them  for  their  relative  merits 
as  to  pleasing  quality. 
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Other  Suggestions  for  Study,  i.  What  kind  of  paint  is  used  on 
the  walls  of  your  school?  Do  you  consider  it  satisfactory  as  regards 
the  reflection  of  light?  Is  it  too  glossy? 

2.  Collect  as  many  samples  of  wood  finishes  as  you  can.  Write 
to  paint  companies,  ask  the  wood-shop  teacher  for  samples,  and  visit 
paint  stores. 

Texture  in  Wallpapers.  Wallpapers  differ  in  quality  of 
texture  almost  as  much  as  paints.  Although  they  are  seldom 
as  shiny  as  enamel  paints,  some  of  them  reflect  much  more 
light  than  others.  Wallpapers  reflect  the  light  unpleasantly 
when  made  with  a  very  smooth,  plain  surface  or  when  printed 
with  gold  or  silver  gilt.  Pleasing  textures  are  given  to  papers 
in  different  ways.  Some  papers  achieve  a  pleasing  texture 
through  a  fine  mingling  of  colors.  A  paper  may  appear  a 
warm  gray  at  a  little  distance  but  prove  upon  close  examina¬ 
tion  to  consist  of  a  finely  gradated  mingling  of  dull  blues  and 
tans.  A  paper  printed  with  a  single  color  of  flat  gray  cannot 
give  the  same  pleasing  texture.  Another  means  of  achieving 
good  texture  is  a  process  called  embossing.  In  this  process 
the  paper  is  given  a  raised,  pebbled  surface  by  running  it  be¬ 
tween  heavy  embossing  rollers.  These  pebbled  effects  vary 
in  pattern  from  fine  to  coarse.  Light  is  reflected  from  the 
surface  of  these  embossed  papers  just  as  from  the  surface  of 
the  rough  plaster  wall.  The  roughness  adds  to  the  pleasing 
quality.  Often  embossing  and  mingled  color  are  combined  in 
the  same  paper.  Still  another  way  of  securing  texture  is  to 
use  a  paper  with  a  rough,  fibrous  surface.  These  different 
textures  can  be  detected  by  close  examination  and  feeling. 


A  Study  of  Wallpapers.  Classify  all  the  wallpapers  which  you 
have  collected  according  to  the  way  in  which  texture  was  produced 
in  each.  Which  textures  do  you  find  most  pleasing?  It  will  be 
helpful  in  this  study  to  try  to  find  words  which  describe  the  different 
textures  found  in  wallpaper.  Perhaps  you  can  find  two  samples  of 
wallpaper  which  are  approximately  the  same  in  hue,  value,  and  in¬ 
tensity,  but  differ  only  in  quality  of  texture. 
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HOW  CAN  THE  BACKGROUND  CHANGE  THE  APPEARANCE 
OF  A  ROOM  ? 

The  pleasing  effect  in  a  room  depends  to  some  extent  upon 
the  proportions  of  the  wall  space,  the  height  of  the  ceiling,  the 
size  of  the  room,  and  the  placing  of  the  doors  and  windows. 
If  these  are  well  designed,  the  room  offers  no  problem  in  this 


Fig.  89 

respect.  Too  often  we  find  wall  space  uninteresting  in  propor¬ 
tion,  rooms  too  small,  doors  and  windows  badly  proportioned, 
and  ceilings  too  high  or  too  low.  It  is  not  always  possible  to 
remodel  a  house  in  order  to  correct  bad  proportions,  but  often 
we  can  effect  a  change  in  appearance  by  a  less  expensive 
method.  For  example,  a  small  room  will  appear  larger  if  a 
light  value  plain-colored  wallpaper  is  used.  A  cool  and  reced¬ 
ing  color  will  also  increase  the  feeling  of  spaciousness.  Pat¬ 
terned  wallpapers  always  make  a  room  seem  smaller  and  more 
crowded;  the  larger  the  pattern,  the  smaller  the  room  seems 
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to  be.  Fig.  89  shows  a  bedroom  papered  with  figured  paper. 
This  is  the  same  room  shown  with  plain  paper  in  Fig.  54. 


Fig.  90 

What  is  the  apparent  difference  in  the  size  of  the  two  rooms? 
The  two  drawings  are  exactly  the  same  size. 

It  is  possible  to  change  the  apparent  proportions  of  a  room 
by  the  type  of  wall  treatment  which  we  decide  to  use  in  the 
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room.  The  first  picture  in  Fig.  90  shows  a  wall  with  a  window 
and  bookcase.  The  second  picture  shows  the  same  wall  with 
a  paneled  treatment  carried  out  so  as  to  make  a  pleasing  effect. 
You  will  notice  that  this  wall  seems  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  first  wall.  The  same  wall  is  shown  in  the  third  picture 
with  a  treatment  designed  to  add  height  to  the  wall.  The 
striped  wallpaper,  the  long  curtains,  the  tall  vase  and  candle¬ 
sticks  all  lead  the  eye  upward,  with  the  result  that  the  ceiling 
appears  higher.  Now  compare  this  treatment  with  the  effect 
in  the  fourth  picture,  which  shows  a  strong  horizontal  feeling. 
The  ceiling  actually  appears  lower  as  a  result  of  the  dropped 
molding,  the  short  curtains,  the  horizontal  rectangle  of  the 
picture,  and  the  row  of  books  and  the  low  bowl  on  the  top  of 
the  bookcase.  Measurement  will  show  that  all  four  of  the 
walls  are  the  same  size,  but  to  our  eyes  they  appear  to  differ. 

It  often  happens  that  we  wish  to  change  the  apparent  pro¬ 
portions  of  our  room.  These  pictures  give  us  some  suggestions 
for  making  walls  seem  smaller,  higher,  lower,  and  wider. 

An  Exercise  in  Changing  Proportions.  Make  a  sketch  of  a 

wall  in  your  home  or  one  seen  elsewhere  that  is  poor  in  proportion. 

Then  make  a  second  sketch  showing  how  it  can  be  improved. 

A  Test  on  This  Unit 

I.  You  should  be  able  to  make  a  list  of  ten  standards  by  which  to 
judge  the  background  of  a  room.  They  should  be  of  the  same  type  as 
those  listed  on  page  74. 

II.  Plan  the  background  which  you  think  would  be  ideal  for  your  own 
room  at  home.  Collect  samples  of  real  materials  if  possible,  or  pictures 
showing  what  you  would  use  for  floors,  rugs,  walls,  and  ceiling.  This 
will  be  a  test  of  what  you  have  learned  in  this  and  previous  units  of 
study.  You  should  be  able  to  plan  the  background  of  your  room  so  that 
the  colors  are  right,  and  the  values  in  the  proper  relation  to  one  another; 
to  choose  the  right  kind  of  wallpaper,  and  to  change  any  bad  proportions. 
Make  a  drawing  of  one  wall  in  your  room  and  color  it  according  to  the 
samples  which  you  collect. 

III.  If  you  have  thoroughly  mastered  the  contents  of  this  unit  you 
should  be  able  to  do  the  following  exercise  without  difficulty.  This  should 
be  a  class  exercise  for  which  only  twenty  minutes  should  be  allowed. 
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1.  List  three  points  to  remember  in  the  treatment  of  floors  and  floor 
coverings. 

2.  List  four  points  to  remember  in  the  treatment  of  walls. 

3.  List  three  points  to  remember  in  regard  to  ceilings. 

4.  List  two  points  to  remember  in  regard  to  woodwork. 

5.  List  three  things  to  remember  about  wood  finishes. 

6.  List  three  things  to  remember  about  textures  in  wallpaper. 

7.  List  two  ways  in  which  high  ceilings  can  be  made  to  appear  lower. 

8.  List  three  ways  in  which  low  ceilings  can  be  made  to  aDDear 
higher. 


Unit  Seven 

CURTAINS  FOR  OUR  WINDOWS 

There  is  no  problem  in  interior  design  which  occurs  more 
frequently  than  that  of  curtaining  our  windows.  Curtains  must 
be  replaced  more  often  than  furniture,  rugs,  or  other  furnish¬ 
ings.  Each  time  we  select  new  curtains  and  plan  how  to 
hang  them  at  the  windows,  we  are  dealing  with  an  art  problem. 
The  following  questions  will  suggest  some  of  the  particular  art 
problems  involved  in  curtaining  our  windows. 

1.  Vera  Norton  is  trying  to  select  the  color  of  the  new 
curtains  for  her  own  room,  which  is  small  and  rather  dark. 
It  is  furnished  with  maple  furniture,  green  rugs,  yellow  walls 
and  ceiling,  and  has  notes  of  orange  in  the  smaller  articles. 
She  is  undecided  between  dotted  Swiss  curtains  of  yellow  or 
of  green.  Which  will  make  a  better  effect?  Why? 

2.  Mrs.  Mason  is  planning  new  curtains  for  her  living  room, 
which  is  small  and  rather  crowded  with  furniture  and  decora¬ 
tive  accessories.  Would  you  recommend  curtains  of  plain 
color  or  curtains  with  a  figure?  Why? 

3.  Some  rooms  require  only  glass  curtains;  other  rooms  re¬ 
quire  only  draperies;  other  rooms  require  both  glass  curtains 
and  draperies.  Describe  a  room  which  requires  each  of  these 
treatments.  How  does  the  curtain  fulfill  a  practical  need  in 
each  case? 

4.  In  your  own  room  do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  use 
curtains  which  are  part  of  the  background  or  curtains  which 
stand  out  as  a  center  of  interest?  Why? 

Windows  Need  the  Right  Curtains.  Have  you  ever  had 
the  experience  of  selecting  your  own  curtains  and  then  being 
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disappointed  when  they  were  hung  in  place?  It  is  difficult  to 
visualize  the  effect  of  one’s  curtains  before  they  are  actually 
hung  at  the  windows.  It  is  helpful  to  think  about  the  particular 
requirements  of  each  window  and  then  make  one’s  selection 
accordingly. 

A  first  consideration  in  selecting  curtains  is  color.  Curtains 
should  not  force  themselves  on  our  attention  too  emphatically. 
Bright  orange  or  brilliant  green  curtains  in  a  room  where  the 
other  furnishings  are  quiet  and  unobtrusive  would  not  be 
satisfactory.  When  colored  glass  curtains  are  used,  the  color 
must  be  chosen  carefully  so  that  the  light  entering  the  room 
will  transmit  a  pleasant  light  in  the  room. 

A  second  consideration  is  the  type  of  curtaining  most  suit¬ 
able  for  each  window.  Some  windows  are  curtained  to  secure 
privacy  from  passers-by.  In  this  case,  we  choose  material 
which  is  opaque  from  the  outside.  Sometimes  a  thin  net 
material  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  and  sometimes  a  heavier 
material  such  as  muslin  is  required.  Other  windows  are  cur¬ 
tained  to  soften  a  too  strong  glare  of  light.  In  this  case  a 
thin  glass  curtain  of  some  kind  is  required.  In  other  rooms 
we  use  only  draperies  at  each  side  of  the  window  to  soften 
the  bare  effect  of  the  window  frame  without  shutting  out  any 
light.  Sometimes  we  use  both  glass  curtains  and  draperies  in 
a  room  in  which  we  wish  to  soften  the  glare  of  light  and  to 
enhance  further  the  beauty  of  the  window  by  adding  draperies. 
At  windows  where  the  view  is  very  nice  we  refrain  from  using 
glass  curtains  if  possible  in  order  to  permit  the  occupants  of 
the  room  to  see  the  view  easily. 

A  third  consideration  is  the  choice  of  plain  or  figured 
material.  Which  will  produce  the  more  interesting  and  har¬ 
monious  effect  in  the  room? 

Fourth,  we  should  know  how  to  select  a  good  pattern  if  we 
choose  a  figured  material. 

Fifth,  we  must  plan  the  right  arrangement  for  the  curtains. 
Shall  they  be  draped,  be  tied  back,  or  hang  straight?  What 
will  be  the  best  length? 
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Sixth,  the  curtains  may  be  planned  so  as  to  change  the  gen¬ 
eral  proportions  of  the  room.  They  may  help  to  make  the 
room  appear  higher,  lower,  larger,  or  smaller. 

A  further  consideration  of  these  problems  in  curtaining  is 
discussed  in  the  following  pages.  You  will  note  that  again 
we  make  frequent  use  of  the  principles  of  design  in  solving 
these  art  problems. 

THE  CHOICE  OF  COLOR  IN  CURTAINS 

If  the  curtains  are  to  form  a  part  of  the  background,  they 
should  not  offer  too  bold  a  contrast  in  hue,  value,  and  intensity 
with  the  color  of  the  walls.  All  the  rules  which  we  follow  in 
making  a  good  background  of  the  walls  also  apply  to  curtains. 
If  we  have  sand-colored  walls  and  use  bright  gold-colored 
curtains,  they  will  not  remain  in  the  background.  Although 
the  hue  and  value  may  be  near  to  that  of  the  wall  the  intensity 
is  much  too  strong  for  a  background  color.  But  if  grayish-tan 
homespun  is  used  the  curtains  will  harmonize  with  the  walls 
and  make  a  good  background.  Another  example  of  curtains 
which  do  not  form  a  part  of  the  background  occurs  when  the 
walls  and  woodwork  are  ivory  and  the  curtains  are  dull  rose 
color.  Here  it  is  hue  which  makes  them  dominant.  The  dull 
rose  curtains  may  give  a  pleasing  effect,  however,  if  the  other 
furnishings  in  the  room  demand  that  the  curtains  used  give 
a  decorative  note. 

In  some  cases  where  there  is  no  other  strong  center  of 
interest  in  a  room,  a  pleasing  effect  is  obtained  when  the  win¬ 
dow  is  curtained  so  as  to  make  it  dominant.  In  other  cases 
where  there  is  already  a  point  of  emphasis  in  the  room  and 
where  the  room  contains  numerous  articles  of  furniture  and 
decorative  accessories  it  is  best  to  keep  the  curtains  entirely 
in  the  background.  This  means  the  selection  of  a  light  value 
neutral  color  which  will  blend  with  the  walls.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  make  the  curtains  either  a  center  of  interest  or  to 
make  them  entirely  subordinate  as  a  part  of  the  background. 
They  may  stand  out  in  pleasing  color  contrast  to  the  walls;  for 
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example,  rust-colored  draperies  with  sand-colored  walls,  not 
as  a  dominating  center  of  interest,  but  as  articles  of  furnishing 
which  occasionally  catch  our  attention.  Our  first  problem, 
then,  is  to  decide  whether  the  curtains  should  remain  entirely 
in  the  background,  be  the  dominant  center  of  interest,  or  stand 
out  slightly  from  the  background  without  requiring  too  much 
attention.  It  is  chiefly  through  color  that  we  can  achieve  this 
effect. 

If  thin  glass  curtains  are  to  be  hung  across  the  window, 
we  must  choose  the  color  which  is  right.  For  example,  light 
entering  a  room  through  lavender  or  pale  blue  curtains  will 
be  cool  and  is  certainly  not  desirable  in  a  room  with  a  north 
exposure  and  little  sunshine.  Such  a  room  should  be  curtained 
in  shades  of  cream,  yellow,  tan,  or  tints  of  pink  and  rose.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  the  color  in  curtains  be  very  intense  in 
order  to  effect  the  quality  of  warm  or  cool  light  in  the  room. 
Quite  neutralized  shades  and  delicate  tints  will  color  the  light 
that  is  transmitted  through  the  curtains  and  pervades  the 
room.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  when  buying  curtains  to  hold 
them  up  to  the  light  and  study  the  color  which  comes  through 
them. 

The  colored  illustration,  Fig.  91,  shows  the  effect  which 
yellow  glass  curtains  have  in  a  room.  The  furnishings,  as  you 
can  see,  are  in  tones  of  yellow,  green,  and  orange.  The  glass 
curtains  are  yellow  and  the  effect  is  as  though  a  pale  yellow 
film  of  color  was  laid  over  all  the  furnishings  in  the  room.  If 
a  room  is  small  and  dark  this  effect  is  especially  pleasant. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  in  choosing  the  color  of  our 
curtains  is  to  make  sure  that  they  harmonize  with  the  general 
color  scheme  of  the  room.  It  is  safe  to  follow  the  rule  of 
making  the  color  of  the  curtains  echo  one  of  the  large  color 
areas  in  the  room,  the  walls,  the  rugs,  or  the  upholstering  on 
the  furniture.  This  creates  a  rhythmic  and  balanced  arrange¬ 
ment  of  color  that  is  pleasing.  However,  it  is  best  not  to  repeat 
the  vivid  color  found  in  a  piece  of  pottery  or  picture  by  using 
plain,  bright  colored  draperies,  as  vivid  color  should  be  used 
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in  small  areas.  Curtains  form  one  of  the  large  color  areas  in  the 
room.  Even  when  curtains  are  to  form  a  center  of  interest, 
the  color  should  not  be  too  intense,  as  intense  color  in  large 
areas  is  fatiguing.  Can  you  think  of  any  other  reason  why 
intense  color  in  large  areas  should  not  be  used?  The  white 
curtain  is  a  particular  problem  which  must  be  considered  in 
harmonizing  the  color  of  the  curtains  to  the  rest  of  the  room. 
In  a  living  room  where  the  color  scheme  is  built  around  the 
triad  combination  of  red,  yellow,  and  blue  and  is  kept  dark 
and  rich  in  tone,  a  white  curtain  fails  to  harmonize.  It  seems 
staring,  out  of  place,  and  obviously  bad.  Even  in  a  room 
which  is  lighter  and  more  delicate  in  its  coloring  the  white 
curtain  may  be  out  of  place.  For  example,  a  room  with  ivory 
woodwork,  cream  walls,  a  violet,  tan,  and  green  rug  in  light 
tones,  and  light  gray-green  furniture  cannot  be  correctly  cur¬ 
tained  with  white.  Even  though  the  walls  are  light  in  value, 
the  absolute  whiteness  of  the  curtain  is  not  in  key  with  the 
cream  and  ivory  tint.  The  white  curtain  can  be  used  success¬ 
fully  only  in  rooms  where  there  are  other  large  areas  of  white. 
In  the  bedroom  where  the  walls  are  covered  with  a  light  figured 
paper  having  a  white  background,  or  where  a  white  bedspread 
and  white  dresser  covers  are  used,  the  white  curtains  may  be 
most  attractive. 

The  size  of  the  room  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  selecting  the  color  of  the  curtains.  If  the  room  is  small 
and  an  increase  in  the  effect  of  space  is  desired,  the  curtains 
must  be  kept  as  a  part  of  the  background.  If  the  curtains 
are  contrasting  in  color  so  as  to  make  a  decorative  note,  they 
will  divide  the  background  into  smaller  areas,  and  make  the 
room  seem  smaller. 

Some  Experiments  in  the  Choice  of  Color  for  Curtains, 
i.  Experiment  with  some  large  pieces  of  thin,  colored  material  such 
as  cheesecloth  or  voile.  Hold  each  piece  up  to  a  window  through  which 
light  shines  strongly  and  note  the  color  and  quality  of  light  which 
falls  on  the  objects  near  the  window. 
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2.  Experiment  by  combining  pieces  of  curtain  material  and  wall¬ 
paper.  How  many  combinations  can  you  find  where  the  curtains  help 
to  form  a  part  of  a  pleasing  background?  How  many  combinations 
are  there  where  the  curtains  form  a  decorative  note  without  offering 
too  vivid  a  contrast?  How  many  combinations  can  you  find  where 
the  curtains  would  make  a  room  look  smaller? 

GOOD  DESIGN  IN  CURTAIN  MATERIALS 
There  is  a  prevalent  idea  that  good  design  and  color  come 
only  in  the  more  expensive  materials.  At  the  present  time 
it  is  possible  to  select  an  inexpensive  material  with  considerable 
art  quality.  No  matter  what  the  cost,  we  should  be  able  to 
select  materials  that  are  pleasing  in  design  and  color.  Our 
ability  to  select  well-designed  curtain  materials  depends  more 
upon  our  knowledge  and  understanding  of  art  principles  than 
upon  the  amount  of  money  which  we  spend.  The  three  pieces 
of  cretonne  in  Fig.  92  show  this  point  very  clearly.  The  first 
cretonne  cost  fifty  cents  a  yard,  the  second  cost  ninety  cents, 
and  the  third  cost  thirty-nine  cents.  Now  let  us  see  how  they 
compare  in  art  quality.  The  first  is  little  more  than  a  picture 
of  roses,  pinks,  and  larkspur  with  tangled  stems  sprawling  in 
great  confusion  across  the  width  of  the  fabric.  There  is  no 
feeling  of  rhythmic  quality,  nicely  related  proportions,  or  sta¬ 
bility  anywhere  in  the  pattern.  The  second  cretonne  is  what 
we  might  call  semi-decorative  in  character.  The  blossoms  are 
realistic,  but  they  are  made  to  fit  into  an  orderly,  rhythmic 
pattern.  We  feel  that  the  pattern  is  organized  and  therefore 
much  more  pleasing  than  the  first  cretonne.  The  third  cre¬ 
tonne  is  much  more  pleasing  than  either  of  the  others.  The 
design  is  thoroughly  decorative.  We  have  no  feeling  that  the 
flowers  are  pictures  which  accidentally  were  painted  upon  our 
curtains.  They  are  “design  flowers”  and  charming.  Each 
cluster  of  flowers  is  a  center  of  interest  to  which  the  stems 
and  leaves  are  subordinated.  Altogether,  the  pattern  is  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory  judged  according  to  the  principles  of  design. 
Here  is  one  case  in  which  the  least  money  bought  the  most 
pleasing  curtain  materials. 


Fig.  92 
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Scale  of  Pattern.  One  factor  that  should  influence  our 
selection  of  figured  curtain  material  is  the  size  of  the  pattern. 
If  the  pattern  is  very  large  it  should  not  be  used  at  small 
windows  because  it  is  out  of  proportion.  Another  way  of 
expressing  this  is  to  say  that  it  is  out  of  scale,  or  that  the 
scale  is  too  large  for  the  window.  When  we  speak  of  objects 
or  the  parts  of  objects  as  being  well  proportioned  to  each 
other,  we  say  that  they  are  in  scale.  If  they  are  not  well 
proportioned  we  say  that  they  are  not  in  scale.  When  we  are 
selecting  figured  curtain  material  the  scale  of  the  pattern  is 
a  consideration  to  keep  in  mind.  The  pattern  should  be  small 
enough  to  repeat  several  times  in  order  to  give  a  unified  effect 
or  to  be  in  scale  with  the  window. 

A  Summary.  A  good  pattern  for  curtains  must  express  the 
principles  of  design.  The  different  parts  of  the  pattern  must 
seem  to  belong  together  so  that  the  effect  of  the  whole  is 
harmonious  and  unified.  The  lines  and  masses  of  the  pattern 
must  be  arranged  so  as  to  express  an  easy  rhythmic  movement 
from  one  part  of  the  pattern  to  another.  There  should  be 
good  proportion  in  the  spacing  of  the  different  parts.  Too 
much  variation  or  monotonous  spacing  is  not  interesting.  The 
design  should  be  decorative  and  conventionalized  rather  than 
pictorial.  Realistic  pictures  of  flowering  plants  and  flying 
birds  have  no  place  on  curtains  which  we  hang  in  folds  at  our 
windows. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Study,  i.  Criticize  three  pieces  of 
figured  curtain  material  that  are  hung  on  the  wall  for  study.  Make 
your  criticism  according  to  the  principles  enumerated  in  the  para¬ 
graph  above. 

2.  Write  your  opinion  of  the  way  in  which  the  art  principles  are 
expressed  in  the  patterned  material  in  Fig.  93.  How  is  rhythm  ob¬ 
tained?  How  is  good  proportion  obtained?  How  is  a  center  of 
interest  obtained  in  each  repeat  of  the  pattern? 

3.  The  cretonne  in  Fig.  126  was  used  for  the  draperies  in  a  club 
room.  Do  you  consider  it  a  good  pattern  for  curtain  material?  Give 
your  reasons. 
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SHALL  WE  USE  PLAIN  OR  FIGURED  MATERIAL? 

Probably  the  first  consideration  in  deciding  whether  to  use 
plain  or  figured  material  depends  on  the  use  of  figured  designs 


Fig.  93 


in  the  other  furnishings  of  the  room.  If  the  wallpaper  has  a 
figured  pattern  or  if  the  rugs  and  upholstering  in  the  furniture 
have  definitely  marked  patterns,  it  is  best  by  all  means  to  use 
plain  curtain  material.  Fig.  89  shows  the  distracting  and 
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chaotic  effect  which  results  when  rugs,  wallpaper,  and  curtains 
have  well-marked  patterns.  The  principle  of  emphasis  has 
been  violated,  and  we  are  asked  to  give  our  attention  to  so 
many  things  at  one  time  that  we  are  confused.  Contrast  this 
haphazard  use  of  materials  with  the  combination  of  plain  and 
figured  material  in  Fig.  54.  In  this  room  the  figured  material 
is  used  only  in  the  curtains  and  rugs.  We  feel  that  the  room 
has  been  well  planned,  and  the  result  is  restful  and  attractive. 
The  rule  that  too  many  figured  materials  should  not  be  com¬ 
bined  in  the  same  room  may  be  modified  when  we  are  dealing 
with  materials  that  have  inconspicuous  patterns.  Some  figured 
materials  have  patterns  which  are  so  inconspicuous  that  a  short 
distance  away  they  carry  as  plain  materials.  Small,  indistinct 
patterns  often  lend  a  more  pleasing  quality  of  texture  to  ma¬ 
terials. 

Curtains  generally  hang  in  folds  at  the  windows,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  well  to  consider  this  point  in  selecting  the  pattern.  It 
is  wise  always  to  try  the  effect  of  the  pattern  as  it  hangs  in 
folds  before  making  a  purchase.  Notice  the  difference  in  effect 
when  the  two  figured  materials  in  Fig.  94  are  used  plain  and 
in  folds.  The  pattern  in  the  upper  material  is  very  confusing 
and  disturbing  as  it  hangs  plain,  but  when  it  is  pushed  together 
in  folds  the  effect  is  much  more  pleasing.  We  do  not  see  the 
distracting  lines,  and  the  effect  becomes  almost  that  of  texture 
produced  by  a  mingling  of  light  and  dark.  The  second  cre¬ 
tonne  in  Fig.  94  has  a  pattern  which  is  very  good  as  it  hangs 
plain.  The  pattern  is  decorative  and  artistic.  When  the  mate¬ 
rial  is  hung  in  folds,  the  effect  is  still  pleasing,  although  we 
lose  the  definite  effect  of  an  organized  pattern.  This  is  a  type 
of  material  which  would  look  well  when  used  for  both  draperies 
and  slip  covers. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Study,  i.  Describe  a  room  that  you 
know  and  tell  whether  you  would  use  plain  or  figured  curtain 
material  and  why. 

2.  Collect  samples  of  curtain  material  with  patterns.  Criticize 
each  pattern  according  to  art  principles. 


Fig.  94 
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CHOOSING  THE  FABRIC 

The  Weight  of  the  Fabric.  Certain  materials  are  so 
well  adapted  to  particular  uses  in  curtaining  that  they  have 
become  standardized.  Although  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 


Fig.  95 


confine  one’s  choice  to  these  materials,  a  knowledge  of  them 
helps  considerably  in  making  a  wise  selection.  Some  materials 
have  become  popular  because  they  are  especially  suitable  for 
use  as  glass  curtains.  They  permit  the  light  to  enter,  but 
soften  a  strong  glare  of  light.  They  permit  the  occupants  of 
the  room  to  see  out  but  prevent  passers-by  from  looking  in. 
Examples  of  this  type  are  net,  linen  gauze,  dotted  Swiss,  scrim, 
and  marquisette. 
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When  selecting  a  glass  curtain  it  is  well  to  remember  the 
requirements  for  this  type  of  curtain.  We  expect  to  see  through 
it  without  being  distracted  by  a  pattern  or  a  crisscross  of 
colors.  The  curtain  materials  in  Fig.  95  show  two  good  and 
two  poor  patterns  for  glass  curtains.  A  small  check  or  dot  is 
not  disturbing,  but  strong  checks  or  plaids  or  an  emphatic 
floral  pattern  are  very  much  so. 

Materials  Should  Harmonize  with  the  Furnishings. 
Heavier  materials  which  have  become  so  popular  for  draperies 
hung  at  the  sides  of  the  window  are  chintz,  cretonne,  corduroy, 
homespun,  and  silk  or  rayon  damasks.  These  vary  in  weight 
and  one  must  choose  the  type  of  material  which  best  har¬ 
monizes  with  the  other  furnishings  in  the  room.  A  living 
room  with  large  heavy  furniture  needs  a  material  such  as 
homespun  or  corduroy  or  damask.  The  dainty  bedroom  with 
painted  furniture  calls  for  the  lighter-weight  chintz  or  dotted 
Swiss. 

Another  requirement  which  helps  us  to  choose  the  right  type 
of  material  for  our  window  curtains  is  the  need  for  a  material 
which  will  harmonize  in  character  with  the  other  furnishings  of 
a  room.  The  rich  and  luxurious  appearance  of  silk  damask  or 
satin  is  harmonious  with  the  formal,  elaborately  furnished 
type  of  room.  In  the  more  informal,  simple  type  of  room  such 
materials  as  chintz,  cretonne,  homespun,  linen  gauze,  or  crash 
are  more  harmonious. 

Often  it  is  possible  to  buy  suitable  curtain  materials  from 
the  dress  goods  counters  rather  than  in  the  drapery  depart¬ 
ment.  Many  cotton  materials  used  for  clothing  lend  them¬ 
selves  excellently  for  drapery  purposes  in  the  simple  room. 
Seersuckers,  ginghams,  cotton  prints,  or  muslins  may  fit  into 
a  room  much  better  than  anything  which  can  be  found  among 
the  curtain  materials. 

Select  a  Pleasing  Texture.  The  beauty  of  a  curtain 
material  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  quality  of  its 
texture.  One  reason  that  homespun  materials  are  so  pleasing 
as  draperies  is  that  they  have  soft  and  interesting  textures. 
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It  is  a  texture  which  is  appropriate  for  use  with  furnishings  of 
the  more  simple  type,  such  as  wicker  furniture,  painted  furni¬ 
ture,  and  hooked  rugs.  It  can  also  be  successfully  used  with 
mahogany,  walnut,  maple,  or  cherry  furniture,  provided  the 
furniture  is  not  pretentious  or  elaborate  in  character.  When 
we  use  more  elaborate  furniture,  brocade  upholstering,  Ori¬ 
ental  rugs,  and  similar  furnishings,  our  curtains  will  probably 
harmonize  better  if  we  choose  damask  or  satin  materials. 

One  factor  that  enters  into  texture  is  the  quality  of  the 
material  itself.  A  cheap,  sleazy,  poorly  made  piece  of  home- 
spun,  damask,  cretonne,  or  of  any  other  curtain  material 
lacks  the  fine  quality  in  its  texture  which  makes  it  pleasing. 
Many  damasks  and  other  silk  or  rayon  drapery  materials  are 
intensely  disagreeable  because  of  their  harsh  shiny  surface. 

Suggestions  for  the  Study  of  Curtain  Materials,  i.  Collect 
as  many  samples  as  possible  of  curtain  materials.  These  should  be 
at  least  a  yard  square.  Compare  them  for  weight  and  decide  which 
should  be  used  as  glass  curtains  and  which  as  draperies.  Study  them 
for  the  type  of  room  in  which  each  would  be  suitable.  Study  them 
also  for  texture.  Which  are  pleasing  and  which  are  disagreeable? 

2.  Try  draping  your  samples  of  curtain  materials  in  folds.  Which 
ones  hang  in  good  folds?  Are  any  of  the  materials  too  stiff  to  hang 
well?  Which  of  the  sheer  materials  would  be  more  suitable  for 
use  in  a  bathroom  or  kitchen?  Why  do  we  like  a  certain  crispness 
or  stiffness  in  the  texture  of  the  curtains  which  we  put  in  bathrooms 
or  kitchens? 

GOOD  DESIGN  IN  CURTAIN  ARRANGEMENTS 

Most  windows  are  rectangular  in  shape,  and  this  gives  us 
our  keynote  in  planning  the  lines  in  our  curtains.  In  the  first 
picture  in  Fig.  96  the  lines  of  the  curtains  are  in  harmony  with 
the  structural  lines  of  the  window.  In  the  second  picture  in 
Fig.  96  one  curtain  also  hangs  in  long  folds,  but  the  other  is 
tied  and  draped  so  that  the  lines  are  in  violent  opposition  to 
the  rectangular  window  frame.  This  curtain  arrangement  lacks 
balance  and  certainly  adds  nothing  of  repose  or  dignity  to  a 
room.  In  the  third  picture  the  curtains  are  tied  back,  but  the 
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folds  are  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  the  lines  are  harmonious 
with  the  shape  of  the  window.  There  is  graceful  transition 


Fig.  96 


from  the  rectangle  of  the  window  to  the  curves  of  the  draperies. 
In  the  fourth  curtain  arrangement  we  see  a  crisscross  of  lines 
that  is  very  distracting. 

The  length  of  a  curtain  offers  a  problem  in  proportion  that 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  planning  an  attractive  window. 
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In  Fig.  97  the  same  window  is  curtained  in  six  different  ways 
showing  how  the  length  may  vary.  The  sash  curtain  shown 
in  the  first  picture  is  always  bad  from  the  artistic  point  of 
view.  It  divides  the  window  into  halves,  leaving  the  top  part 


Fig.  97 


bare  and  unrelieved.  There  is  no  effect  of  unity  because  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  window  do  not  seem  to  be  related.  In 
pictures  2  and  3  the  proportions  of  the  curtains  are  well  related 
to  the  window.  In  No.  2  the  curtain  just  covers  the  top,  sides, 
and  bottom  of  the  woodwork.  In  No.  3  an  edge  of  wood  is 
left  showing  all  the  way  around.  Many  people  feel  that  this 
is  preferable  to  covering  the  woodwork  because  it  shows  the 
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architectural  support  of  the  window.  The  woodwork,  if  it  is 
not  attractive,  may  be  better  covered.  In  the  fourth  picture 
the  drapes  are  made  long  enough  to  reach  the  floor.  These 
draperies  form  a  transitional  line  from  the  window  to  the  floor 
and  in  some  cases  give  much  needed  height.  In  Nos.  5  and 
6  the  length  of  the  curtain  is  bad.  In  No.  5  the  curtains  are 
obviously  too  short  for  the  window.  We  feel  that  they  are 
inadequate  and  the  proportion  of  spaces  disturbs  us.  In  No.  6 
the  bottom  of  the  curtain  reaches  to  a  point  about  half-way 
from  the  bottom  of  the  woodwork  to  the  floor.  Neither  of 
these  curtains  extends  to  a  structural  line  of  the  window.  They 
seem  to  have  been  stopped  because  there  was  in  the  one  case 
not  quite  enough  material  to  reach  the  bottom  and  in  the 
other  a  little  too  much  which  might  just  as  well  be  used. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Study.  Observe  the  windows  of  the 
houses  as  you  walk  along  the  street  to  school.  Are  the  lines  and 
proportions  expressed  in  curtain  arrangements  evident  in  the 
exteriors? 

2.  Make  a  collection  of  pictures  from  newspapers  and  magazines 
showing  curtain  arrangements.  Write  one  sentence  under  each 
picture  giving  your  opinion  of  its  art  quality. 

3.  Make  a  sketch  of  a  window  at  home,  and  draw  the  curtain 
arrangement  you  think  should  be  used. 

CURTAINS  CAN  APPARENTLY  CHANGE  THE 
PROPORTIONS  OF  A  WINDOW 

Lines  and  spaces  are  used  in  order  to  change  the  proportions 
of  a  window  in  the  same  way  that  they  are  used  to  change  the 
proportions  of  a  wall.  In  Fig.  90  a  window  has  been  treated 
in  different  ways.  The  curtains  in  the  third  picture  accentuate 
its  height  because  they  extend  to  the  floor  and  there  is  no 
horizontal  line  to  break  the  length.  In  the  fourth  picture  a 
valance  has  been  added,  and  the  curtains  are  only  long  enough 
to  reach  to  the  window  sill.  Notice  also  that  the  curtains 
are  hung  so  that  they  cover  the  woodwork  at  each  side,  thus 
eliminating  another  vertical  line. 
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We  may  find  pleasing  and  correct  curtain  arrangements  for 
our  windows  by  remembering  that  emphasis  on  vertical  lines 
adds  height  and  emphasis  on  horizontal  lines  adds  breadth. 
This  can  even  be  applied  in  the  selection  of  figured  materials. 
Any  suggestion  of  an  up  and  down  pattern  or  a  stripe  will 
add  to  the  effect  of  height. 

Additional  Exercises,  i.  Make  a  drawing  of  the  windows  in  your 
classroom.  Plan  the  curtain  arrangement  that  you  think  would  be 
most  suitable. 

2.  Take  the  measurements  of  some  window  at  home  and  draw  it 
to  scale.  A  good  scale  to  use  on  large  paper  is  one  inch  to  one  foot. 
Plan  the  curtains  so  that  they  are  in  good  proportion.  If  the  window 
is  not  well  proportioned,  plan  curtains  that  improve  the  proportions. 

3.  Find  a  picture  of  a  curtain  arrangement  which  you  like.  Explain 
how  the  arrangement  changes  the  general  appearance  of  the  room. 

Exercises  in  the  Study  of  Curtain  Materials,  i.  List  all  the 
names  of  curtain  materials  that  you  can  find  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements. 

a.  Experiment  by  holding  different  pieces  of  material  up  to  the 
light  to  ascertain  how  much  light  is  permitted  to  enter. 

b.  Try  draping  such  different  types  of  material  as  brocade,  velour, 
scrim,  casement  cloth,  and  cretonne  to  learn  their  characteristics  as 
to  draping. 

2.  Make  a  table  like  that  shown  below  and  list  all  the  curtain  ma¬ 
terials  that  you  know.  Write  the  descriptions  of  the  materials  in  the 
appropriate  places. 


Name  of  Material 

Amount  of  Light 

Kind  of  Texture 

Glass  Curtain  or 
Drapes 

Appropriate  Use 

1 
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A  Test  on  This  Unit 

I.  Write  an  answer  to  each  of  the  questions  at  the  beginning  of  this 
unit.  Tell  whether  you  are  answering  it  in  the  same  way  that  you  would 
have  answered  it  before  your  study. 


Fig.  98 

II.  Read  the  description  of  a  room  in  the  following  paragraph.  Decide 
what  kinds  of  curtain  you  would  use  in  the  doorways  and  at  the  windows. 
State  the  color,  kind  of  material,  and  style  of  curtain  that  you  would 
use.  Fig.  56  shows  the  arrangement  of  furniture. 

The  woodwork  and  walls  are  ivory.  The  furniture  is  brown  mahogany 


Fig.  99 
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and  the  floor  is  brown.  The  rug  is  a  plain  taupe  color.  The  davenport 
is  a  dark  brown  velour  with  a  small  tan  stripe  running  through  it,  and 
the  chairs  near  the  bookcase  are  upholstered  in  a  plain  material  that 
echoes  the  taupe  of  the  rug.  The  large  chair  near  the  fireplace  is  a 
medium  shade  of  dull  blue.  What  color  draperies  would  you  use  at  the 
doors  and  windows  so  as  to  secure  a  good  balance  and  rhythmic  repetition 
of  color  in  the  different  parts  of  the  room? 

III.  You  should  have  acquired  in  your  study  of  this  unit  many  ideas 
that  control  the  choice  of  curtains  and  their  arrangement.  You  should 
be  able  to  list  at  least  fourteen  points  that  should  be  considered  in  the 
curtaining  of  a  window.  Make  your  list  and  then  look  back  through  the 
unit  to  see  if  you  did  it  thoroughly. 

IV.  Some  of  the  following  statements  are  true  and  some  are  false. 
Number  your  papers  and  write  true  or  false  after  each  number. 

1.  Figured  curtains  should  never  be  used  with  figured  wallpaper  under 
any  circumstances. 

2.  Flame-colored  curtains  form  an  effective  background. 

3.  Window  curtains  should  always  hang  in  perfectly  straight  lines, 
for,  when  looped  back,  they  are  not  harmonious  with  the  structural 
lines  of  the  window. 

4.  It  is  not  always  necessary  to  leave  the  woodwork  so  that  it  shows. 

5.  Vertical  lines  should  be  used  to  increase  the  height  of  a  window. 

6.  Pale  green  is  a  good  color  for  a  glass  curtain  in  a  north  room. 

7.  Either  a  plain  color  or  a  pattern  may  make  a  room  seem  smaller 
than  it  really  is. 

8.  The  best  design  in  curtain  material  shows  nature  reproduced  in 
lifelike  ways. 

9.  Texture  is  a  factor  that  contributes  to  the  beauty  of  curtain  material. 

10.  A  white  curtain  is  suitable  in  a  room  that  has  a  color  scheme  done 
in  pastel  shades  of  ivory,  cream,  and  pink. 

11.  A  large  pattern  is  suitable  for  use  at  a  large  window  because  it  is 
in  scale. 

12.  Silk  damask  is  not  suitable  for  curtains  on  a  sun  porch. 

13.  Peach  colored  glass  curtains  are  a  good  choice  for  the  windows  of 
a  small,  dark  room  with  a  northern  exposure. 

14.  A  window  can  be  made  a  center  of  interest  in  the  room  by  using 
curtain  materials  with  forceful  patterns  or  strong  color. 

V.  What  is  wrong  in  each  of  the  pictures  in  Fig.  98? 
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VI.  The  six  cretonnes  shown  in  Fig.  99  were  all  sold  from  the  same 
counter  at  the  same  price,  thirty  cents  a  yard.  If  you  were  selecting 
from  these,  which  ones  would  you  reject?  Why?  Which  ones  might 
you  choose  because  of  their  better  design?  Write  an  explanation  telling 
which  you  would  choose  and  why. 
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GOOD  DESIGN  IN  FURNITURE 

Do  You  Recognize  and  Enjoy  Beauty  in  Furniture? 
When  we  have  learned  to  see  art  quality  in  furniture,  we  have 
found  another  way  of  enjoying  the  beauty  in  the  world  about 
us.  If  we  look  at  the  furniture  in  our  own  homes,  in  the 
homes  of  our  friends,  or  in  a  shop  window  with  eyes  that 
can  discriminate  between  the  beautiful  and  the  ugly,  then  we 
experience  a  pleasure  which  is  not  given  to  all.  The  follow¬ 
ing  questions  will  suggest  important  things  which  we  should 
know  about  design  in  furniture. 

1.  Mrs.  Murray  has  some  large  upholstered  chairs  and  a 
davenport.  They  are  good  in  line  and  proportion  yet  they 
do  not  look  well  in  her  living  room,  which  is  rather  small. 
What  is  wrong? 

2.  Draw  a  curved  line  which  you  think  would  be  a  good 
curve  for  a  table  leg  or  chair  leg. 

3.  Would  you  choose  a  chest  with  three  drawers  equally 
spaced  or  a  chest  in  which  the  three  drawers  are  gradated, 
a  narrow  one,  a  wider  one,  and  a  third  still  wider?  Why? 

4.  Mrs.  Wilson’s  dining  room  set  is  decorated  with  a  great 
deal  of  carving,  fancy  handles  on  the  sideboard,  and  red  velvet 
chair  cushions  tied  with  tasseled  cords.  Can  you  tell  what  is 
wrong  from  the  standpoint  of  design? 

5.  Mrs.  Conn  is  having  the  chairs  in  her  living  room  re¬ 
covered.  Her  rug  is  a  plain  color,  her  curtains  have  a  very 
small  indistinct  pattern,  the  wallpaper  is  plain.  Would  you 
suggest  plain  or  figured  material  for  the  chairs?  Why? 

6.  If  you  were  to  buy  a  new  desk  for  your  own  room  would 
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you  choose  a  kneehole  desk,  a  secretary,  or  a  Governor 
Winthrop  desk?  Which  would  be  best  suited  to  your  room 
and  your  needs?  Explain. 

7.  If  you  were  buying  a  piece  of  furniture,  for  what  points 
would  you  examine  it?  What  contributes  to  the  beauty  of  a 
piece  of  furniture  besides  its  line,  proportion,  and  deco¬ 
ration? 

What  Qualities  Contribute  to  Beauty  in  Furniture? 
Frequently  people  buy  furniture  which  they  think  is  beautiful, 
only  to  find  a  few  years  later  that  it  is  ugly.  If  we  can  learn 
what  to  look  for  in  a  piece  of  furniture,  then  we  can  avoid 
these  expensive  mistakes.  Good  design  in  furniture  depends 
on  the  same  factors  that  contribute  to  good  design  in  other 
objects.  There  must  be  a  rhythmic  and  harmonious  com¬ 
bination  of  lines  in  the  different  parts  of  the  chair  or  table. 
There  must  be  pleasing  proportions  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  piece  of  furniture.  The  decoration  must  harmonize  with 
and  emphasize  the  structural  design.  Pattern  in  upholstering 
materials  must  conform  to  the  same  standards  that  apply  to 
patterned  curtain  materials.  The  texture  and  finish  on  the 
piece  must  be  good.  And  last  of  all,  every  piece  of  furniture 
must  harmonize  with  its  surroundings  in  size  and  type.  All 
these  points  are  considered  in  some  detail  in  the  following 
pages,  and  our  study  should  help  us  to  look  at  any  piece  of 
furniture  with  greater  discrimination. 

HOW  IS  HARMONY  of  line  expressed 
IN  FURNITURE  ? 

The  lines  in  a  piece  of  furniture  should  be  so  related  that 
they  give  the  impression  of  a  harmonious  whole.  According 
to  the  principle  of  design  called  rhythm,  the  eye  should  travel 
easily  from  one  part  of  a  design  to  another.  The  rhythmic 
repetition  of  the  same  lines  and  the  easy  transition  from  one 
line  to  another  creates  a  harmonious,  unified  whole.  This  is 
illustrated  in  the  two  chairs  in  Figs.  100  and  101.  In  the  first 
chair,  called  a  Windsor,  there  is  a  pleasant  rhythmic  repeat 
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in  the  lines  of  the  back.  The  curved  lines  in  the  top  of  the 
back  and  the  seat  repeat  each  other.  The  slant  of  the  legs, 
the  arms,  and  the  back  also  repeat  each  other,  creating  a 
unified  feeling.  In  the  second  chair,  called  a  ladder  back, 
there  is  a  rhythmic  repetition  of  line  in  the  slats  in  the  back, 

also  in  the  four  posts,  and 
again  in  the  supports  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  chair,  which 
echo  the  shape  of  the  seat. 
All  lines  are  practically  at 
right  angles  to  each  other  and 
this  repetition  of  square  cor¬ 
ners  helps  to  give  a  unified 
effect.  The  curved  lines  in 
the  slats  of  the  back  add  a 
pleasing  variety  without  seem¬ 
ing  inharmonious  or  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  straight  lines 
used  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
chair.  Imagine  the  slanted 
legs  of  the  Windsor  chair 
placed  on  the  ladder  back 
chair ! 

Strength  and  Refine¬ 
ment  Expressed  in  Line.  A 
pleasant  rhythm  of  line  cannot 
be  produced  unless  the  lines 
themselves  are  refined  and  graceful.  Compare  the  curved  lines 
in  the  two  wing  chairs  pictured  in  Fig.  102.  In  the  first  chair 
the  lines  are  restrained  and  graceful  in  curve,  in  the  second 
chair  they  are  clumsy  and  awkward.  Possibly  the  two  chairs 
are  equally  comfortable  to  sit  in,  but  a  purchaser  with  good 
taste  will  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  select  the  first  chair.  It 
suggests  elegance  and  refinement,  while  the  second  is  ponder¬ 
ous  and  heavy. 

Lines  can  express  strength  or  weakness,  quiet  or  unrest. 
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Surely  the  lines  used  in  furniture  should  express  strength  and 
quiet.  In  Fig.  103  the  same  desk  is  shown  with  two  different 
sets  of  curved  legs.  As  we  look  at  the  two  pictures  we  imme¬ 
diately  become  aware  that  the  legs  on  the  first  desk  seem 
much  stronger  and  more  harmonious  with  the  body  of  the 
desk.  The  curves  of  the  legs  on  the  second  desk  are  more 
pronounced,  with  the  result  that  they  seem  weak  and  hardly 
able  to  support  the  weight  of  the  desk.  Nor  do  they  harmonize 
with  the  straight  lines  in  the  upper  part  of  the  desk.  Such 
curves  give  a  restless  effect,  and  indeed  it  needs  but  a  slight 
exercise  of  one’s  imagination  to  make  one  see  this  desk  walk¬ 
ing  across  the  room! 

Further  Study  of  Good  Lines  in  Furniture,  i.  Criticize  the 
lines  of  the  furniture  in  Figs.  60,  65,  and  66.  Remember  that  criti¬ 
cism  should  include  favorable  as  well  as  adverse  comments. 

2.  How  would  you  improve  the  table  legs  in  Fig.  75? 

3.  Find  pictures  of  two  pieces  of  furniture,  one  good  in  line  and 
one  bad.  Write  explanations  of  why  one  is  good  and  why  one  is  bad. 

4.  Make  a  sketch  of  some  piece  of  furniture  at  home  which  you 
think  could  have  better  lines.  Make  straight  front  or  side  views  in 
order  to  avoid  the  difficulty  of  drawing  in  perspective.  It  may  not 
be  necessary  to  draw  the  whole  piece  of  furniture.  For  example, 
you  can  draw  a  table  leg  or  the  top  of  a  bed.  Make  a  second  sketch 
showing  how  you  think  it  can  be  improved. 

5.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  curved  legs  in  Fig.  106? 

HOW  IS  GOOD  PROPORTION  EXPRESSED  IN  FURNITURE? 

Good  proportion  is  a  necessary  factor  in  the  design  of 
fine  furniture.  The  relation  of  the  width  to  the  height  and 
the  relations  of  the  different  parts  to  each  other  must  be 
carefully  adjusted  to  produce  a  harmonious  whole.  We  will 
recall  from  our  study  of  this  principle  of  design  in  Unit  Three 
that  spaces  which  are  exactly  alike  are  uninteresting  and  spaces 
which  vary  too  greatly  lack  unity.  (See  Fig.  24.)  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  monotonous  spacing  and  more  interesting  spacing 
is  illustrated  in  the  backs  of  the  two  chairs  in  Fig.  104.  In 
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the  first  chair  the  slats  and  the  spaces  between  the  slats  are 
exactly  alike.  The  effect  is  monotonous.  In  the  second  chair, 
an  example  of  a  Sheraton  chair,  the  spaces  between  the  slats 
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are  wider  and  the  slats  them¬ 
selves  are  narrower.  The 
result  is  much  more  pleasing. 

The  chest  of  drawers  in 
Fig.  105  is  another  fine 
example  of  pleasing  propor¬ 
tions.  The  width  is  in  pleas¬ 
ing  relation  to  the  height, 
and  the  graduated  spacing  in 
the  drawers  is  interesting. 
How  ordinary  the  effect 
would  have  been  if  the  chest 
had  been  square  with  draw¬ 
ers  equally  spaced! 

The  Colonial  highboy  in 
Fig.  106  is  another  example 
of  fine  proportions.  Notice 
the  relation  of  the  lower  part 
to  the  upper  part  and  the 
graduated  spaces  of  the 
drawers  in  the  upper  part. 
The  legs  are  in  good  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  whole  piece. 


Fig.  ioi 


Suggestions  for  Further  Study,  i.  Why  are  the  proportions 
good  in  the  chest  in  Fig.  183? 

2.  Criticize  the  proportions  of  some  piece  of  furniture  in  your 
schoolroom. 

3.  Make  a  silhouette  of  some  piece  of  furniture  familiar  to  you. 
Use  a  straight  front  or  side  view.  Are  the  proportions  good  or  bad 
and  why? 

4.  Collect  pictures  of  sideboards,  chests,  or  bookcases  showing 
fine  proportions. 
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WHEN  IS  THE  ORNAMENTATION  OF  FURNITURE  IN  GOOD  TASTE  ? 

In  the  attempt  to  make  furniture  more  attractive,  some 
ornament  is  often  added,  such  as  carving,  fancy  metal  handles 
or  drawer  pulls,  and  painted  decoration.  It  is  a  principle  of 
design  that  ornamentation  should  merely  serve  to  emphasize 
and  enrich  the  structural  jorm.  It  follows,  then,  that  any  fussy 


Fig.  102 


decoration  that  is  added  merely  for  its  own  sake  is  in  bad 
taste,  and  that  any  decoration  which  conceals  or  has  no  relation 
to  the  structure  is  also  in  bad  taste. 

Carving  as  a  Type  of  Ornamentation.  Since  most  furni¬ 
ture  is  made  of  wood,  carving  is  used  to  introduce  ornament. 
Carving  is  used  on  the  highboy  in  Fig.  106  on  the  panels,  the 
finials,  and  the  posts.  In  each  instance  the  carving  emphasizes 
some  part  of  the  structure  and  makes  a  unified  whole.  The 
grooved  posts  at  each  side  in  the  upper  part  of  the  highboy, 
described  as  fluted  or  reeded,  emphasize  its  height.  The 
carving  on  the  highboy  in  Fig.  107  is  not  so  pleasing  in  its 
character.  The  carving  is  fussy  and  overelaborate,  with  many 
weak,  sprawly  curves.  Another  splendid  example  of  carved 
ornamentation  is  shown  in  the  chest  in  Fig.  105.  Since 
carving  is  such  a  fine  but  expensive  form  of  ornamentation, 
there  is  an  attempt  to  imitate  it  in  a  cheaper  way.  Machine 
made  ornaments,  either  of  wood  or  made  from  a  composition, 
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are  often  used  to  imitate  hand  carving.  In  some  cases  the 
result  is  satisfactory,  but  one  should  not  pay  for  hand  carving 


Fig.  103 

unless  one  is  receiving  it.  Generally  it  is  possible  to  detect 
the  difference  after  examining  a  few  pieces  of  furniture. 

Turning  as  a  Form  of  Ornamentation.  Another  type 
of  decoration  frequently  used  in  the  legs  of  chairs,  tables, 


Fig.  104 


cabinets,  and  similar  pieces  of  furniture  is  called  turning.  It 
is  also  used  in  the  stretchers  in  the  bottom  part  of  chairs  and 


Fig.  105 
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tables,  and  across  the  foot  of  a  bed.  Fig.  108  shows  two 
Colonial  beds  in  which  turning  is  used  as  the  chief  decorative 
feature.  In  the  first  bed  the  effect  is  not  good  because  the 
posts  are  too  heavy  and  the  turning  is  too  conspicuous.  In 

the  second  bed  the  posts  are 
not  so  heavy  and  there  is  less 
turning.  The  general  effect  is 
much  more  pleasing  because 
the  turning  serves  only  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  structural  design. 
The  Windsor  chair  in  Fig.  ioo 
and  the  ladder  back  in  Fig. 
ioi  both  have  turned  legs  that 
give  a  certain  interest  and  va¬ 
riety  which  is  not  possible 
with  plain  legs.  In  both 
these  examples  the  legs  are 
designed  so  that  they  are  in 
good  proportion  to  the  rest  of 
the  chair. 

You  will  find  it  interesting 
to  study  the  turning  on  the 
pieces  of  furniture  which  come 
under  your  observation.  The 
turning  on  a  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture  may  mean  the  difference 
between  good  and  bad  design. 
You  will  observe  that  in  some  pieces  of  furniture,  such  as 
gateleg  tables  and  some  chairs  the  only  form  of  ornamenta¬ 
tion  used  is  turning. 

Marquetry  as  a  Form  of  Decoration.  Another  type  of 
decoration  sometimes  used  on  fine  pieces  of  furniture  is  mar¬ 
quetry.  Different  colored  pieces  of  wood  or  other  materials 
are  inlaid  on  the  surface  of  the  wood  to  form  a  pattern. 
Marquetry  requires  great  skill,  and  furniture  decorated  with 
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it  is  expensive.  Sometimes  it  is  imitated  by  painting  on  the 
surface  that  mimics  the  inlay.  At  a  little  distance  the  effect 
may  be  that  of  marquetry,  but  close  inspection  and  feeling  of 
the  surface  of  the  wood  always  reveals  the  imitation.  Painted 
decoration  may  be  very  good, 
but  when  we  have  it  on  our 
furniture  we  should  not  pay 
the  price  of  genuine  mar¬ 
quetry. 

Both  the  sideboards  in  Fig. 

109  are  ornamented  with  an 
inlay  of  lighter  wood.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  effect  secured 
with  marquetry  may  be  good 
or  bad,  just  as  with  any  other 
form  of  ornamentation.  In 
the  first  sideboard  the  shape 
of  the  inlay  panels  is  ugly  and 
has  no  harmonious  relation  to 
the  structural  form.  The 
whole  effect  is  fussy  and 
cheap.  In  the  second  side¬ 
board  the  lines  of  inlay  add  to 
the  beauty  of  the  piece  be¬ 
cause  they  emphasize  its 
structure.  The  small  panels 
of  inlay  also  enhance  the 
general  effect.  They  em¬ 
phasize  the  upright  posts 
without  seeming  overelaborate, 
finement  in  the  whole  design. 

Painted  Decoration.  All  that  we  have  learned  about 
other  forms  of  ornamentation  applies  to  painted  decoration. 
It  should  not  be  overelaborate,  it  should  emphasize  structural 
design,  and  it  should  be  conventional  in  character.  The  front 
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Fig.  107 

There  is  restraint  and  re- 
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of  a  kitchen  cabinet  is  not  the  place  for  a  spray  of  naturalistic 
looking  roses,  no  matter  how  much  we  may  like  flowers.  A 
conventionalized  floral  pattern  is  more  suitable  for  the  flat 
surface  of  the  cabinet  door. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Study.  Collect  and  mount  pictures 
of  furniture  with  some  ornamentation.  It  is  interesting  to  have  an 
exhibition  of  these  pictures  on  the  classroom  bulletin  board.  Each 
member  of  the  class  should  supply  at  least  two  pictures  and  write  a 
criticism  below  each.  After  all  members  of  the  class  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  examine  the  pictures,  there  should  be  a  class  discussion 
of  the  furniture  and  the  criticisms. 


Fig.  108 


GOOD  DESIGN  IN  UPHOLSTERING  MATERIALS 

Since  so  much  of  the  furniture  which  we  use  today  is  uphol¬ 
stered,  we  should  consider  the  art  problems  related  to  design 
in  upholstering  materials.  We  like  the  same  qualities  of  design 
in  upholstering  materials  which  we  like  in  curtain  materials. 
The  three  upholstering  fabrics  in  Fig.  no  are  decorative, 
they  have  pleasing  rhythmic  repeats,  interesting  proportions 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  pattern,  and  each  pattern  seems 
thoroughly  suited  to  its  use.  Each  pattern  has  its  particular 
charm.  The  third  pattern  suggests  the  old-fashioned  quaint¬ 
ness  which  goes  with  old  Colonial  furniture. 


Fig.  109 
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One  important  consideration  in  the  selection  of  upholstering 
material  is  the  size  or  scale  of  ' the  pattern  in  relation  to  the 
size  of  the  chair  or  davenport.  A  pattern  with  a  figure  which 
is  so  large  that  it  repeats  but  once  or  twice  is  not  well  chosen. 
The  first  pattern  in  Fig.  no  is  small  and  of  such  a  character 
that  it  would  not  compel  one’s  attention.  At  a  little  distance 
the  effect  is  little  more  than  that  of  texture.  The  second 
pattern  is  also  small  and  though  somewhat  more  forceful  than 
the  first  is  not  overly  emphatic  for  use  as  furniture  upholster¬ 
ing.  The  third  pattern  is  larger  but  not  so  large  but  that  it 
would  repeat  several  times  when  used  on  a  chair.  All  three 
of  these  upholstering  materials  can  be  used  successfully  in 
rooms  where  figured  materials  are  used  in  curtains,  rugs, 
or  tapestries. 

If  a  conspicuous  pattern  is  used  for  upholstering,  no  other 
equally  conspicuous  pattern  should  be  in  draperies  or  rugs. 
Patterns  used  in  the  same  room  should  not  compete  with  one 
another  or  the  result  will  be  disturbing.  Decide  whether  the 
curtains  or  the  furniture  is  to  be  a  center  of  interest  and 
select  your  patterns  accordingly.  If  one  pattern  is  large  and 
conspicuous  the  other  patterns  should  be  smaller  and  less  vivid 
in  color. 

The  upholstering  material  used  on  large  chairs  and  daven¬ 
ports  forms  rather  large  spots  of  color  in  the  room.  In  our 
study  of  color  we  learned  that  the  larger  the  spot  the  more 
neutralized  the  color  should  be.  This  is  a  situation  in  which 
this  rule  should  be  applied.  The  davenport  will  be  more 
suitably  upholstered  in  a  dull,  rich  red  than  in  a  scarlet,  or  in 
a  moss  green  rather  than  an  apple  green.  Very  intense  color 
will  call  too  much  attention  to  the  furniture  instead  of  making 
it  fit  invitingly  into  the  whole  scheme  of  the  room. 

Textures  Are  Important.  The  problem  of  selecting 
suitable  upholstering  materials  depends  to  some  extent  upon 
texture.  The  smooth,  lustrous  surface  of  satin  and  silk  damask 
harmonizes  best  with  the  more  formal  and  richly  furnished  type 
of  room.  The  sheen  of  silk  or  rayon  blends  with  the  elegance 
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of  design  in  Sheraton  or  Louis  XVI  furniture,  but  we  would 
not  think  of  combining  it  with  the  more  simple  design  and 
rough  texture  of  wicker  porch  furniture.  The  room  furnished 
with  Colonial  type  furniture  calls  for  homespuns,  wool  or 
cotton  tapestries,  chintz,  or  cretonne.  In  selecting  an  uphol¬ 
stering  material  one  of  the  most  important  considerations  is 
to  choose  a  material  that  is  harmonious  in  texture  and  char¬ 
acter  with  the  piece  of  furniture  itself  and  with  the  rest  of 
the  room. 

Slip  Covers.  In  recent  years  slip  covers  for  furniture  have 
become  very  popular.  They  serve  to  protect  fine  upholstering 
or  to  conceal  an  ugly  piece  of  furniture.  They  can  be  laundered, 
whereas  it  is  impossible  to  launder  the  upholstering  on  the 
chair  itself.  For  both  practical  and  artistic  reasons  the  slip 
cover  is  useful  in  achieving  a  comfortable  and  attractive  room. 
The  slip  cover  will  conceal  a  color  or  pattern  that  is  wrong 
and  the  expense  is  much  less  than  for  re-upholstering. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Study,  i.  It  will  be  necessary  for 
you  to  have  actual  samples  of  upholstering  materials  in  working  out 
this  problem.  Bring  samples  from  home  and  get  them  from  the 
stores.  Learn  to  recognize  at  least  five  upholstering  materials  in 
common  use. 

2.  Make  combinations  of  figured  upholstering  materials  and  cur¬ 
tain  materials.  Work  in  groups  of  two  or  three  and  when  you  have 
found  a  combination  that  you  think  is  good  ask  the  whole  class  to 
discuss  it. 

3.  What  kind  of  material  would  you  choose  for  a  wicker  chair? 
For  a  fine  walnut  davenport?  For  a  small  bedroom  chair? 

4.  Arrange  a  lesson  in  the  study  of  slip  cover  materials.  Criticize 
and  compare  patterns  and  colors. 

WHAT  POINTS  CONTROL  THE  SELECTION  OF 
SUITABLE  FURNITURE? 

When  we  speak  of  suitable  furniture  we  mean  furniture 
that  is  well  adapted  both  to  its  use  and  to  its  surroundings. 
A  chair  is  made  to  sit  on;  but  chairs  are  used  for  many  pur¬ 
poses — to  lounge  in,  to  sew  in,  to  sit  on  at  a  desk  or  at  a  dining 
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table,  and  for  reading.  Each  of  these  uses  demands  a  chair 
that  has  certain  characteristics.  The  chair  at  the  writing  desk 
should  be  of  the  right  height  to  afford  working  comfort,  and 
should  not  have  arms  that  extend  far  enough  to  interfere  with 
drawing  close  to  the  desk.  The  first  requisite  of  a  lounging 
chair  is  comfort.  One  assumes  a  very  different  position  when 
resting  than  when  working  at  a  desk.  When  resting  we  are 
generally  inclined  to  lean  back  a  little  and  stretch  the  legs 
slightly  forward.  A  good  lounging  chair  provides  for  this. 
The  back  tilts  at  just  the  right  angle.  The  seat  is  low  enough 
so  that  the  feet  reach  the  floor  easily,  and  must  neither  be  too 
deep  nor  too  shallow.  The  whole  chair  is  soft  and  comfortable. 
The  horsehair  parlor  set  of  our  grandmother’s  times,  with  the 
hard,  slippery  seats,  provided  none  of  the  essentials  for  loung¬ 
ing.  It  might  seem  by  contrast  that  any  of  the  overstuffed 
furniture  of  the  present  time  must  be  comfortable,  but  such 
is  not  the  case.  Some  of  the  chairs  are  so  large  and  massive 
that  the  average  person  is  lost  in  them.  Few  people  can  sit  in 
a  very  large  chair  and  reach  the  floor  comfortably  with  their 
feet.  If  one  sits  far  enough  back  to  lean  comfortably  against 
the  back  of  the  chair,  the  feet  are  off  the  floor  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  rise.  The  chair  shown  in  Fig.  71  and  the  first 
chair  in  Fig.  102  are  well  suited  to  give  comfort  and  rest. 
Before  purchasing  a  lounging  chair  one  should  try  sitting  in 
it  several  times,  testing  its  comfort  thoroughly. 

Every  piece  of  furniture  should  be  considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  suitability  to  use  before  it  is  purchased.  The 
following  series  of  questions  will  come  to  the  mind  of  the 
housewife  in  her  quest  for  the  right  pieces  of  furniture.  Do 
I  need  a  chest  of  drawers  or  a  dressing  table  for  the  bedroom? 
Do  I  need  one  large  table  or  two  small  ones  for  the  living 
room?  What  type  of  writing  desk  will  best  suit  my  purpose? 

The  sketches  in  Fig.  in  show  four  types  of  desks,  a  small 
tambour,  a  kneehole,  a  modern,  and  a  secretary-desk.  Which 
of  these  would  you  choose  for  your  own  room? 

Size  is  another  consideration  in  selecting  the  most  suitable 
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piece  of  furniture.  The  davenport  so  large  that  it  crowds  the 
living  room  or  the  sideboard  so  long  that  it  must  be  set  corner- 
wise  to  get  it  into  the  dining  room  are  bad  selections. 

Still  another  consideration  is  the  type  of  design  in  the  furni¬ 
ture.  Some  styles  of  furniture  will  harmonize  with  the 
furniture  which  we  already  have.  The  woman  who  bought  a 
fine  Duncan  Phyfe  table  for  her  dining  room  was  disappointed 
because  it  did  not  harmonize  with  the  rest  of  the  furniture  in 
her  house.  She  had  hesitated  between  a  Duncan  Phyfe  table 
and  a  tavern  draw-top  table.  Both  are  good  design  but  quite 
different  in  character.  The  Duncan  Phyfe  is  delicate  and 
graceful,  expressing  a  quiet  elegance.  The  tavern  table  is  more 
square  and  sturdy  in  character. 

In  our  effort  to  secure  harmonious  effect,  we  must  not  make 
the  mistake  of  matching  our  pieces  of  furniture  so  well  that 
the  result  is  monotonous.  It  is  for  this  reason  the  “sets”  of 
living  room  furniture  seldom  make  a  pleasing  effect.  Bedroom 
and  dining  room  sets  of  furniture  do  not  offer  this  same  prob¬ 
lem  in  monotony  because  of  the  variations  in  form  of  the 
different  pieces  of  furniture,  but  in  the  living  room  the  chairs 
and  davenport  are  so  nearly  alike  in  size,  shape,  and  color  that 
the  combination  lacks  variety. 

Additional  Problems  for  Study,  i.  Criticize  the  following 
selections  from  the  viewpoint  of  suitability: 

A  spinet  desk  for  a  woman  who  has  a  great  deal  of  correspondence 
and  writing  to  do. 

A  dressing  table  in  a  bedroom  where  the  only  other  articles  of 
furniture  are  a  bed,  a  small  table,  and  a  chair. 

2.  Select  pictures  of  living  room  pieces  that  you  think  will  combine 
well. 

3.  Write  a  paragraph  telling  what  new  piece  of  furniture  is  most 
needed  in  your  home.  What  requirements  should  it  fulfill  from  the 
standpoint  of  suitability? 

WOOD  AND  FINISH  CONTRIBUTE  TO  BEAUTY  IN  FURNITURE 
If  we  are  to  understand  and  enjoy  real  beauty  in  furniture 
we  must  include  a  study  of  the  woods  and  finishes  used.  In 
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order  to  carry  out  this  study,  it  is  essential  to  have  real  woods 
to  examine.  Mahogany,  birch,  walnut,  gumwood,  and  oak 
are  commonly  used,  and  therefore  you  should  have  a  sample 
of  each  of  these  woods.  What  differences  can  you  discover 
in  the  grains  of  these  different  woods?  You  will  observe  a 
certain  likeness  between  birch  and  mahogany,  but  upon  closer 
inspection  you  will  note  the  short,  straight  dark  lines  in  mahog¬ 
any.  Birch  has  a  pleasing  grain  and  is  used  in  good  furniture, 
but  most  people  find  the  variations  in  the  grain  of  mahogany 
even  more  pleasing.  Gumwood  and  walnut  have  certain 
similarities  of  grain,  but  after  some  study  you  should  be  able 
to  see  the  differences. 

Our  study  of  woods  should  bring  us  to  a  realization  of 
the  fact  that  the  gum  and  birch  have  a  claim  to  beauty  as 
well  as  mahogany  and  walnut.  Even  though  mahogany  and 
walnut  are  most  beautiful,  gum,  birch,  and  other  woods  have 
certain  claims  to  merit.  A  table  made  from  gumwood  or 
birch  may  be  a  good  table  from  the  standpoint  of  both  dura¬ 
bility  and  beauty.  It  is  only  when  a  table  of  gumwood  or 
birch  is  misrepresented  as  walnut  or  mahogany  that  we  object 
because  we  pay  a  price  for  which  we  do  not  receive  full  value. 
Many  furniture  manufacturers  have  felt  this  so  keenly  that 
they  have  encouraged  a  movement  to  have  every  dealer  ‘‘name 
the  woods”  and  sell  every  piece  of  furniture  for  exactly  what 
it  is. 

A  Problem  for  Investigation.  Investigate  the  local 
stores.  Do  the  dealers  “name  the  woods”  and  are  the  pieces 
tagged  so  as  to  name  the  kinds  of  wood  used  in  each  piece  of 
furniture? 

A  Contest  in  Recognition  of  Wood.  Collect  samples  of  as 
many  different  kinds  of  wood  as  possible.  These  should  be  stained 
and  finished  so  that  they  have  the  same  appearance  as  in  furniture. 
Write  to  furniture  manufacturers  and  get  help  from  the  wood- 
shop  teacher.  Study  these  pieces  until  you  feel  sure  that  you  can 
recognize  them.  Arrange  a  contest  in  one  of  two  ways.  Use  fresh 
samples  of  the  same  woods  which  you  have  not  used  in  your  study, 
or  arrange  to  go  to  a  furniture  store  where  you  can  identify  the 
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woods  in  the  different  pieces  of  furniture.  Your  teacher  will  decide 
what  pieces  you  should  try  to  identify.  Make  a  list  and  try  to 
name  each  correctly. 

All  that  we  learned  about  finishes  for  woodwork  and  floors 
applies  to  finishes  in  furniture.  We  dislike  a  cheap,  shiny 
finish  and  enjoy  the  soft  polished  surfaces  in  fine  furniture. 
No  matter  how  good  the  design  in  the  table  nor  how  beautiful 
the  grain  of  the  wood,  it  can  be  ruined  by  a  high  gloss  varnish. 
It  was  an  old  saying  among  cabinet  makers,  “Fill  the  wood 
with  oil  and  polish  it  with  wax.”  We  need  only  compare  a 
piece  of  furniture  having  a  waxed  and  rubbed  finish  with  a 
cheap  varnish  finish  to  appreciate  the  difference. 

The  beauty  of  finish  in  a  piece  of  furniture  includes  a  good 
finish  on  all  parts  of  the  piece.  This  means  a  smooth,  lustrous 
finish  on  the  chair  legs  that  are  turned,  in  the  carved  ornament 
that  decorates  the  curved  leg  of  a  Queen  Anne  chair,  and  the 
grooves  around  the  edge  of  a  table  top  or  on  the  corner  posts 
in  a  Colonial  chest.  In  cheaper  finishes  we  find  the  top  and 
larger  surfaces  well  finished  but  the  details  are  left  rough. 
Examine  some  pieces  of  furniture  for  the  quality  and  beauty 
of  their  finish  and  you  will  see  how  finish  can  contribute  to 
real  beauty  in  furniture. 


Further  Suggestions  for  Study,  i.  If  possible,  visit  a  furniture 
factory  or  repair  shop  so  that  you  can  see  how  furniture  is  put 
together. 

2.  Examine  the  furniture  in  your  home  and  at  school  to  see  how 
much  you  can  tell  about  the  quality  of  its  construction. 

An  Extra  Project.  The  study  of  period  furniture  is  interesting 
to  those  who  have  time  for  extra  work  on  this  topic.  The  following 
outline  is  suggested. 

i.  Learn  the  characteristics  of  as  many  of  the  following  periods 
as  your  time  permits. 


Jacobean  or  Tudor 
William  and  Mary 

Queen  Anne 
Hepplewhite 
Chippendale 


Sheraton 

Adams 

Colonial 

Empire  and  Victo¬ 
rian 


French  Provincial 
The  Three  French 
Louis’s 

Modern 


7 

Courtesy  The  Metropolitan 


Museum  of  Arc 


Fig.  i 12 


Courtesy  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

Fig.  i 13 
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2.  How  are  rhythmic  line  and  proportion  expressed  in  each  of 

these  styles? 

3.  What  characterizes  the  ornamentation  in  each  period? 

4.  How  many  of  these  styles  do  you  find  reproduced  in  furniture 

on  sale  in  your  local  stores? 

The  Test  of  a  Good  Piece  of  Furniture 

If  a  piece  of  furniture  is  to  be  thoroughly  satisfactory  it 
should  measure  up  to  the  following  standards : 

1.  Is  its  structural  design  pleasing  and  harmonious?  Are 
the  proportions  of  its  different  parts  interesting  or  monotonous? 
Is  there  a  good  rhythm  of  line  throughout  the  whole?  Is  it 
well  balanced  or  is  it  top  heavy? 

2.  Is  the  ornamentation  in  good  taste?  Does  it  enrich  the 
surface  and  emphasize  the  structural  form,  or  is  it  fussy  and 
elaborate? 

3.  Is  it  thoroughly  suited  to  its  use? 

4.  Does  it  provide  the  proper  amount  of  drawer  space?  If 
it  is  a  chair,  is  it  comfortable? 

5.  Is  the  material  used  for  upholstering  well  designed? 

6.  Is  its  color,  and  scale  of  pattern  suitable? 

7.  Are  the  wood  and  finish  beautiful? 

A  Check  on  Your  Appreciation  of  Good  Design 
in  Furniture 

I.  Answer  the  preliminary  questions  at  the  beginning  of  this  unit. 
Criticize  your  original  answers.  What  improvement  have  you  made? 

II.  Study  the  pictures  shown  in  Figs.  112  and  113.  Answer  the 
following  questions: 

1.  Which  pieces  of  furniture  show  strong  graceful  lines?  Weak  lines? 

2.  Which  pieces  show  good  proportion?  Bad  proportion? 

3.  In  which  pieces  is  the  ornamentation  good.  Why? 

4.  Which  pieces  would  you  combine  in  the  same  room? 

5.  Which  pieces  would  be  inharmonious  in  the  same  room? 

III.  Collect  pictures  of  the  furniture  that  you  would  like  to  have  for 
some  room  in  your  home. 


Fig.  i 14 
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IV.  Classify  the  pieces  of  furniture  in  Figs.  112  and  113  according 
to  the  way  you  think  they  should  rank  in  design.  You  should  put  five 
pieces  in  Class  A,  which  is  very  fine  in  design,  eight  pieces  in  Class  B 
which  is  medium  in  design,  and  five  pieces  in  Class  C,  which  is  very 
poor  in  design.  If  you  can  select  the  right  pieces  for  each  classification 
you  have  learned  something  of  how  to  judge  art  quality  in  furniture. 

V.  Which  of  the  newspaper  advertisements  in  Fig.  114  would  interest 
you  if  you  were  shopping  for  fine  furniture?  Explain  in  terms  of  the 
“Test  for  a  Good  Piece  of  Furniture.” 


Unit  Nine 

SELECTING  OUR  FLOOR  COVERINGS 

Some  Art  Problems  in  the  Selection  of  a  Rug.  Some¬ 
one  who  knows  that  you  are  studying  interior  design  might  ask 
your  advice  about  the  selection  of  a  new  rug  for  her  own  room. 
How  would  you  answer  the  following  questions?  The  room 
has  white  woodwork,  plain  walls  of  a  very  light  blue  tint, 
simple  furniture  painted  a  dull  bluish  gray,  chintz  bedspread, 
curtains,  and  upholstered  chair,  blue  and  pink  with  white  back¬ 
ground.  The  floor  is  stained  a  dark  grayish  brown.  The  room 
is  ten  feet  wide  and  fourteen  feet  long. 

1.  Should  she  use  one  large  rug,  carpet  the  whole  floor,  or 
use  two  or  three  small  rugs?  What  will  be  the  difference  in 
effect? 

2.  If  one  large  rug  is  used,  will  it  be  better  to  choose  a  plain 
solid  color,  a  small  pattern,  or  a  large  bold  pattern?  Why? 

3.  Your  friend’s  mother  says  she  may  have  the  green  rug 
from  the  living  room.  What  is  your  advice? 

4.  Which  of  the  following  rugs  will  harmonize  best  with 
the  furnishings:  hooked  rug,  broadloom,  American  copy  of  an 
Oriental,  braided  rug,  rag  rug? 

5.  Your  friend  has  found  a  “bargain”  at  one  of  the  stores. 
She  can  secure  a  good  quality  Wilton  broadloom  with  a 
modernistic  design  at  much  less  than  the  usual  cost.  The 
pattern  has  strong  diagonal  zigzag  lines.  What  is  your  advice? 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  CHOOSING  A  FLOOR  COVERING 

What  are  the  particular  art  problems  attached  to  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  new  rug?  We  can  best  point  out  the  important  con- 
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siderations  in  selecting  a  new  floor  covering  if  we  think  of  a 
certain  room  where  a  new  rug  is  needed.  Think  of  your 
own  bedroom  and  suppose  that  a  new  rug  is  needed  for  it. 
First  of  all,  you  will  wish  the  floor  to  remain  a  good  back¬ 
ground.  We  have  already  discussed  this  point  in  our  study 
of  the  background  of  a  room,  and  you  will  recall  that  a  rug 
which  is  a  good  background  is  neutralized  in  color,  sufficiently 
dark  in  value,  inconspicuous  in  pattern,  and  conventionalized 
in  type  of  design.  We  will  dismiss  these  considerations  with¬ 
out  further  discussion  and  turn  to  other  points  in  the  selection 
of  a  floor  covering. 

Second,  if  you  select  a  figured  rug  for  your  bedroom  you 
will  wish  to  choose  a  well-designed  pattern.  Even  though  it 
is  inconspicuous  enough  to  make  a  good  background,  your 
rug  may  be  poor  in  design.  We  must  learn  to  see  how  the 
principles  of  design  are  applied  to  rug  patterns. 

Third,  you  will  wish  to  have  a  rug  in  your  bedroom  which 
harmonizes  with  the  other  furnishings.  What  colors  will  be 
harmonious?  What  kind  of  rug  will  harmonize  with  the  other 
furnishings — rag  rug,  Wilton,  Brussels,  Oriental?  Some  house¬ 
wives  make  a  practice  of  furnishing  bedrooms  with  the  old 
rugs  when  new  ones  are  bought  for  the  living  room.  Is  there 
any  assurance  that  these  old  ones  will  harmonize  with  the 
bedrooms?  Before  making  such  a  transfer,  one  should  be  very 
sure  that  the  above  questions  have  been  fully  considered. 

Fourth,  you  must  decide  how  large  the  rug  for  your  bedroom 
should  be  and  whether  to  use  one  rug  or  several  small  ones. 
These  problems  are  discussed  in  the  following  pages,  and  their 
solutions  will  help  us  to  form  standards  by  which  to  judge  the 
art  quality  in  rugs  and  other  floor  coverings. 

GOOD  DESIGN  IN  RUG  PATTERNS 

In  our  study  of  rugs  as  a  background  for  the  room,  we 
pointed  out  that  conventionalized  design  is  desirable  in  order 
to  keep  the  floor  flat  (Unit  Six),  and  that  inconspicuous  de¬ 
signs  are  necessary  to  keep  the  floor  in  the  background.  Even 
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though  a  rug  has  these  qualities,  it  may  violate  other  essential 
art  principles. 

Our  study  of  Christmas  cards,  Fig.  9,  and  teacups,  Fig.  n, 
showed  us  that  unity  is  an  important  factor  in  securing  an 
artistic  result.  Let  us  see  how  this  applies  to  the  pattern  of 
a  rug.  If  the  pattern  is  unified  all  the  parts  of  the  pattern 
will  hold  together  and  seem  related.  If  the  design  is  “spotty” 
and  disconnected,  we  fail  to  get  a  feeling  of  complete  unity. 
The  difference  between  a  scattered  and  a  unified  design  is 
evident  when  we  compare  the  rugs  in  Figs.  115  and  116.  The 
design  in  Fig.  116  is  not  unified,  but  causes  the  eye  to  leap 
from  spot  to  spot.  If  a  piece  of  furniture  happens  to  cover 
one  or  two  of  the  spots  in  such  a  rug,  the  effect  is  even  more 
disconcerting.  In  Fig.  115,  the  design  helps  the  eye  to  travel 
easily  from  one  part  of  the  pattern  to  another. 

The  pattern  in  Fig.  115  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
principle  of  rhythm  in  a  floor  covering.  The  rhythmic  repeats 
of  the  octagonal  units  encourage  the  eye  to  move  freely  in 
any  direction.  When  the  spots  are  widely  separated  at  irreg¬ 
ular  intervals  as  in  Fig.  116,  the  eye  cannot  move  in  a  smooth, 
rhythmic  movement.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  rhythmic 
movement  in  a  rug  is  too  pronounced,  as  is  the  case  when  lines 
or  units  are  arranged  to  make  striped  or  diagonal  effects.  This 
is  especially  disturbing  when  the  diagonals  contradict  the 
structural  lines  of  a  room.  It  is  best  to  avoid  rug  patterns 
with  very  pronounced  rhythmic  movement  lest  they  disturb  the 
feeling  of  a  quiet  background. 

How  is  the  principle  of  proportion  applied  to  patterns  in 
floor  coverings?  The  simplest  application  is  in  the  rug  with 
striped  borders.  If  you  are  selecting  a  rag  rug  with  striped 
borders,  you  will  prefer  the  one  with  interesting  spacing.  This 
problem  is  identical  with  that  of  good  spacing  in  a  boy’s  tie, 
Fig.  26,  or  a  handkerchief,  Fig.  27.  We  can  also  judge  an 
all-over  pattern  by  the  principle  of  proportion.  The  different 
parts  of  the  pattern  should  be  in  good  proportion  to  one 
another.  In  Fig.  115  there  is  pleasing  relationship  of  sizes. 


Courtesy  Nahigian  Bros.,  Inc.,  Chicago 

Fig.  ns 
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How  can  we  use  the  principle  of  emphasis  in  judging  the 
pattern  of  a  rug?  Again  we  will  compare  the  rugs  in  Figs.  115 
and  1 16.  In  the  former  our  attention  is  at  once  caught  by 
the  center  area,  to  which  the  border  has  been  well  subordinated. 


Fig.  1 16 


But  in  Fig.  116  our  attention  is  equally  divided  among  the 
border  and  various  spots,  with  a  consequent  feeling  of  con¬ 
fusion. 

Still  another  useful  standard  in  judging  art  quality  in  rugs 
is  the  general  character  of  pattern.  Is  it  interesting  or  is  it 
commonplace?  In  Fig.  115  we  say  that  the  pattern  has 
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character  and  in  Fig.  116  that  it  is  commonplace.  The 
commonplace  quality  of  the  second  results  partly  from  failure 
to  satisfy  the  art  principles  discussed  above  and  partly  from 
lack  of  harmony  between  center  and  border.  The  geometric 


Fig.  ii 7 

border  and  units  in  the  center  do  not  seem  to  belong  together. 
In  the  other  the  whole  pattern  is  geometric,  thereby  acquiring 
a  certain  interesting  character.  The  two  patterns  in  Figs.  117 
and  1 18  are  both  floral  in  type  but  with  a  wide  difference  in 
general  character  and  interest  of  pattern.  Why  is  the  one 
interesting  and  the  other  commonplace?  In  Fig.  117  the  sprays 


Fig.  ii8 
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of  flowers  and  leaves  cover  the  surface  of  the  rug  and  fill 
the  space  fairly  well,  but  they  appear  to  have  been  scattered 


Courtesy  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

Fig.  i 19 

about  by  a  rather  careless  hand.  They  are  at  least  semi¬ 
pictorial  because  they  are  represented  in  a  rather  lifelike  posi¬ 
tion.  The  pattern  lacks  interest  and  looks  disorganized. 
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Compare  this  with  the  rug  in  Fig.  118.  Flowers,  leaves,  birds, 
and  a  tree  fill  the  space  in  a  much  more  interesting  way.  There 
is  none  of  the  scattered,  careless  effect.  The  parts  of  the 
design  are  held  together  in  an  organized  manner  by  the  placing 
of  the  lines  in  the  flowers,  stems,  and  leaves.  Compare  the 
borders  on  these  two  rugs;  the  first  is  ordinary,  lacking  interest, 
and  is  not  properly  subordinated  to  the  other,  while  in  the 
second  the  border  makes  a  good  boundary  because  it  is  well 
subordinated.  The  forms  are  interesting  and  well  related. 

The  style  of  pattern  which  has  a  medallion  is  often  too 
conspicuous.  The  medallion,  border,  and  corners  must  “hold 
together”  to  make  a  single,  unified  whole,  if  the  rug  is  to  be 
a  good  background. 

Choosing  a  Pattern  for  a  Hooked  Rug.  Since  early 
Colonial  times  hooked  rugs  have  been  used  in  American  homes. 
Many  homemakers  enjoy  making  them  from  yarn  or  from 
strips  of  cloth  cut  from  discarded  clothing.  Whether  these 
rugs  will  measure  up  to  the  standard  for  art  quality  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  choice  of  a  pattern  and  the  combination  of 
colors.  Fig.  1 19  shows  some  designs  for  hooked  rugs.  Each 
of  them  has  the  delightful  charm  which  belongs  to  good  hooked 
rugs. 

The  first  rug  in  Fig.  1 19  is  a  nice  example  of  an  old  hooked 
rug.  The  pattern  is  thoroughly  conventionalized  and  fits  the 
shape  of  the  rug.  There  is  an  interesting  combination  of 
light  and  dark  in  the  rug.  This  type  of  rug  is  well  chosen 
when  we  need  a  spot  of  interest,  but  it  does  not  make  a  good 
background.  The  second  rug  is  also  a  good  example  of  an 
old-fashioned  hooked  rug.  It  is  less  forceful  than  the  first 
rug  but  is  no  less  satisfactory.  The  floral  pattern  fits  into  the 
rectangular  shape  in  a  very  pleasing  manner.  We  have  no 
feeling  that  the  flowers  are  realistic.  The  whole  effect  is 
quaint  and  charming. 

Suggestions  for  Study  of  Design  in  Rugs.  i.  Collect  pictures 

of  rugs  from  catalogs  and  magazines.  Write  for  free  booklets  adver- 
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tised  in  current  magazines.  Select  pictures  which  you  think  show 
the  following  points: 

A  good  conventionalized  pattern. 

A  pattern  with  good  rhythmic  movement. 

A  center  area  and  a  border  well  related. 

A  good  medallion  design. 

A  pattern  with  the  center  of  interest  in  the  border. 

A  pattern  with  good  proportion  in  parts. 

A  scattered  pattern  lacking  unity. 

A  commonplace  pattern. 

A  pattern  with  interesting  character. 

2.  Make  a  sketch  for  the  plan  of  a  rag  rug  with  interesting 
striped  borders. 

3.  Criticize  the  patterns  of  any  rugs  in  the  school  building  and 
of  any  small  rugs  which  members  of  the  class  are  willing  to  bring. 

TEXTURE  CONTRIBUTES  TO  BEAUTY  IN  A  RUG 
In  our  study  of  color  we  found  that  texture  is  an  important 
factor  in  producing  beauty.  Nowhere  is  this  more  evident 
than  in  a  rug.  Two  rugs  may  be  exactly  the  same  color,  one 
with  a  soft,  thick  pile,  and  the  other  with  a  thin,  short  pile. 
Although  the  color  in  the  two  rugs  matches  exactly,  we  cannot 
help  but  feel  the  greater  beauty  in  the  depth  and  richness  of 
the  nicer  texture.  To  one  with  a  practiced  eye,  this  difference 
in  texture  is  at  once  obvious.  In  learning  to  compare  textures 
in  rugs  it  is  helpful  to  fold  back  an  edge  of  the  rug  and 
observe  the  pile  as  it  spreads  over  the  edge  of  the  fold.  Then 
observe  the  surface  of  each  rug  as  the  light  falls  across  it. 
Some  textures  are  pleasing  and  others  disagreeable.  Through 
continued  comparisons  of  this  kind  you  gradually  will  acquire 
an  appreciation  of  good  texture  in  a  rug  and  realize  how  much 
it  contributes  to  the  beauty  of  a  rug.  In  order  to  study  in 
the  classroom  how  texture  affects  art  quality  in  a  rug  it  is 
necessary  to  have  small  rugs  or  good  sized  samples  jor  examina¬ 
tion.  Make  arrangements  to  borrow  these  for  class  use. 

The  quality  of  texture  must  be  considered  in  selecting  a 
rug  which  is  harmonious  in  type  with  other  furnishings.  Rugs 
made  with  a  pile  weave,  such  as  Wilton,  velvet,  Axminster. 
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and  chenille,  have  a  softness  and  fineness  of  texture  which 
suggest  a  certain  degree  of  elegance  and  sophistication  in  the 
other  furnishings.  We  combine  them  harmoniously  with  pol¬ 
ished  mahogany  furniture,  damask  draperies,  and  tapestry 
upholstering  materials.  Rugs  made  with  a  flat  weave,  such 
as  rag  rugs,  braided  rugs,  or  the  old-fashioned  ingrain  carpet, 
are  less  rich  and  luxurious  in  character  and  combine  better 
with  more  simple  furnishings,  painted  furniture,  chintz  uphol¬ 
stering,  and  dotted  Swiss  or  muslin  curtains.  Hooked  rugs 
also  combine  well  with  the  more  simple  type  of  furnishing. 
Yet  these  rugs  can  also  be  used  successfully  with  Wilton  broad- 
loom  rugs,  homespun  draperies,  fine  Colonial  furniture,  and 
similar  furnishings.  However,  they  do  not  blend  so  harmo¬ 
niously  with  silk  damasks,  Oriental  rugs,  or  French  furniture 
of  the  more  elegant  type. 

Selecting  a  rug  which  harmonizes  well  with  the  other  fur¬ 
nishings  in  the  room  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  color,  pat¬ 
tern,  if  any,  and  general  character  of  the  rug.  Texture  is 
important  because  it  contributes  so  much  to  the  general  effect. 
No  one  makes  the  mistake  of  putting  a  grass  rug  with  its 
harsh  texture  in  a  living  room  with  comfortable  upholstered 
chairs  and  draperies  which  hang  in  long,  soft  folds.  But  we 
can  make  other  mistakes  in  combining  suitable  textures  which 
are  less  obvious  to  the  unseeing  eye.  For  example,  a  living 
room  with  an  Oriental  rug  and  plain  denim  slip  covers  over 
the  upholstered  furniture  is  not  thoroughly  unified  in  char¬ 
acter. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Study,  i.  Learn  to  know  the  types 
of  rugs  which  are  sold  in  your  local  stores.  These  will  probably 
include  Wilton,  velvet,  Axminster,  broadloom,  American  Oriental, 
Oriental,  hooked,  and  rag  rugs.  Bring  small  rugs  and  samples  into 
the  classroom  and  visit  the  shops. 

2.  Mount  three  pictures  of  room  interiors.  Below  each  picture 
write  the  name  of  the  type  of  rug  which  you  think  would  harmonize 
with  the  furnishings  of  the  room. 
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BEAUTY  IN  ORIENTAL  RUGS 

As  the  name  suggests,  an  Oriental  rug  is  one  woven  in  an 
Oriental  country,  such  as  Persia,  Turkey,  or  China.  These 
rugs  are  woven  by  hand  on  primitive  looms  and  it  sometimes 
takes  a  weaver  many  years  or  even  a  lifetime  to  complete  a 
rug.  Rug  weaving  is  a  time-honored  occupation  in  the  Orient, 
and  generation  after  generation  in  the  same  family  continues 
to  weave  rugs.  Children  who  are  born  into  a  family  of  rug 
weavers  learn  this  wonderful  art  very  early.  Good  Oriental 
rugs  are  beautiful  not  only  because  they  are  made  by  hand, 
but  because  the  patterns  and  colors  are  beautiful.  The  dyeing 
of  wool  for  the  rugs  is  a  distinct  occupation,  and  families 
continue  to  engage  in  this  work  for  many  generations.  Cer¬ 
tain  families  become  famous  for  their  particular  colors;  one 
family  may  know  how  to  dye  fine  reds,  and  the  secret  of  these 
dyes  will  be  handed  down  from  father  to  son  and  jealously 
guarded  from  others. 

Rugs  in  the  Orient  are  used  for  many  purposes  other  than 
covering  the  floor.  They  are  used  for  hangings,  couch  covers, 
tent  doors,  prayer  rugs,  and  saddle-bags,  and  the  rugs  which 
are  placed  on  the  floors  are  treated  with  far  more  respect 
than  in  our  country.  It  is  the  custom  in  Oriental  countries 
not  to  wear  shoes  when  stepping  on  rugs,  and  under  no  condi¬ 
tions  are  they  subjected  to  heavy-soled  shoes  with  heels.  This 
careful  regard,  joined  with  fine  materials  and  workmanship, 
helps  to  make  these  rugs  endure  for  a  long  time.  Their  beauty 
increases  with  their  age  because  the  colors  become  soft  and 
mellow  with  time.  Rugs  which  have  been  used  for  fifty  years 
or  more  in  their  own  country  are  considered  antiques  and  are 
correspondingly  valuable. 

Many  people  prefer  to  use  their  small  Oriental  rugs  as  wall 
hangings  or  table  covers  rather  than  as  floor  coverings.  This 
is  a  particularly  good  way  to  use  the  Orientals  of  fine  and 
delicate  texture. 

There  has  been  an  increasing  demand  for  Oriental  rugs  in 
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Europe  and  America  in  recent  years,  and  in  order  to  meet  this 
demand  the  rug  weaving  in  the  Orient  has  been  commercial¬ 
ized.  Weavers  are  hired  to  fill  orders  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  the  rugs  are  immediately  exported  to  other  countries. 
These  rugs  lack  the  soft,  mellow  colorings  and  luster  which 
the  antique  rugs  acquire  through  use.  In  order  to  give  the 
modern  rug  the  mellow  color  and  luster  of  the  antique  rug,  it 
is  subjected  to  a  process  known  as  washing.  This  process 
sometimes  injures  the  rug  and  fails  to  reproduce  the  softness 
and  mellowness  of  the  antique.  But  although  the  modern  rug 
lacks  this  mellow  coloring,  it  is  not  necessarily  inferior  to  the 
antique  in  any  other  way. 

Because  of  the  preference  for  Oriental  rugs  expressed  by 
many  people,  American  manufacturers  are  now  making  a  kind 
of  rug  (machine  made)  which  they  call  American  Oriental. 
The  patterns  and  colors  are  copied  as  accurately  as  possible 
from  the  real  Oriental,  and  many  people  find  them  attractive. 
Before  purchasing  an  American  Oriental,  one  would  do  well 
first  to  examine  some  genuine  Orientals  and  compare  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  design  and  the  quality  of  color  with  the  machine 
made  rugs.  This  should  enable  one  to  make  a  more  discrimi¬ 
nating  choice.  Comparisons  of  genuine  Orientals  and  their 
copies  show  us  the  difference  in  texture  between  the  fine  hand 
made  and  the  machine  made  rug.  Some  difference  in  texture 
may  also  be  due  to  the  use  of  the  shiny  rayon  fiber  in  the 
American  made  rug  which  is  very  disagreeable  to  those  of  us 
who  like  soft,  rich,  and  mellow  color. 

That  a  rug  is  an  antique  Oriental,  however,  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  that  it  is  beautiful.  Oriental  rugs  are  brought  to 
our  country  every  year,  both  antique  and  modern,  that  are 
ugly  in  pattern  and  gaudy  in  color.  The  same  principles  of 
design  apply  to  Oriental  rugs  that  we  have  previously  studied. 
For  example,  the  Oriental  rug  in  Fig.  120  lacks  unity;  many 
of  the  forms  are  ugly  and  there  is  no  feeling  of  easy  rhythmic 
movement  throughout  the  pattern.  This  rug  would  be  im¬ 
possible  as  a  background  floor  covering.  Compare  this  design 
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with  the  beauty  of  pattern  in  the  rugs  shown  in  Figs.  115  and 
12 1.  Too  many  people  believe  that  all  Oriental  rugs  are  beau¬ 
tiful.  They  fail  to  apply  the  same  art  standards  that  they  use 
in  judging  other  things. 


Fig.  120 

It  is  a  life  study  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  all 
the  different  kinds  of  Oriental  rugs  and  how  they  are  made, 
but  it  is  possible  for  all  of  us  to  become  familiar  with  the 
types  of  pattern  typical  of  a  few  varieties.  Different  types 
of  rugs  are  woven  by  the  people  of  different  localities  and  are 
generally  named  for  the  locality  or  tribe  where  they  are  woven. 
Each  type  of  rug  has  certain  characteristics  of  pattern.  For 
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Fig.  12  i 
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example,  Persian  rugs  usually  have  a  conventionalized  floral 
pattern.  The  floral  forms  are  small  and  delicate  and  gracefully 
fitted  together  in  the  compact  fashion  illustrated  in  Figs.  84 
and  1 1 8.  Many  of  the  floral  effects  are  formed  in  medallions. 

Another  type  of  rug  which  comes  from  Turkestan  is  named 
for  the  capital  city  of  the  province,  Bokhara.  The  patterns 
have  geometrical  angular  forms,  octagons,  squares,  and  tri¬ 
angles.  Fig.  1 15  shows  a  Bokhara  rug  with  a  typical  octagon 
pattern.  The  color  of  the  groundwork  in  these  rugs  is  always 
the  same  shade  of  dull,  rich  red  with  figures  generally  of  blue, 
white,  and  touches  of  orange. 

Chinese  rugs  have  characteristics  that  make  them  easily 
distinguishable  from  other  Oriental  rugs.  They  have  floral, 
geometric,  and  animal  figures.  Dragons,  chrysanthemums, 
plum  blossoms,  the  fret  design,  and  such  motifs  are  commonly 
used.  The  colors  are  limited  to  blues,  yellows,  tans,  and  reds. 
In  the  modern  rugs  the  colors  are  often  too  bright  and  garish, 
but  in  the  older  rugs  the  color  has  become  wonderfully  rich  and 
mellow  from  the  touch  of  time.  Another  marked  character¬ 
istic  of  the  Chinese  rug  is  a  long,  thick  pile,  which  makes  a 
very  luxurious  texture.  The  modern  Chinese  rug  has  been 
extremely  popular  of  late  but  the  purchaser  has  often  been 
disappointed  after  placing  the  rug  in  her  room.  Many  of  the 
designs  are  scattered  and  spotty,  as  that  in  Fig.  116,  and  many 
of  the  colors  are  too  intense  to  serve  for  floor  coverings.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  possible  to  secure  Chinese  rugs  good  in  pattern  and 
color  if  one  is  discriminating. 

The  rug  in  Fig.  12 1  is  an  antique  Shiraz  rug  of  exceeding 
beauty  in  design  and  color.  Rich  reds  and  blues  on  a  deep 
yellow  ground  produce  a  very  fine,  mellow  color  effect.  Small, 
interesting  geometric  forms  fill  the  spaces  in  a  satisfying  way. 
The  spacing  in  the  borders  and  the  center  is  well  proportioned 
and  the  details  of  pattern  complete  a  splendid  example  of  rug 
design.  It  took  a  skilled  weaver  many  years  to  produce  this 
one  rug  because  of  the  detail  of  pattern.  But  how  much  more 
interesting  it  is  than  if  the  spaces  were  left  plain! 
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Extra  Reading  about  Oriental  Rugs.  A  study  of  Oriental  rugs 
is  so  fascinating  that  many  people  make  it  a  lifetime  study.  You 
will  find  it  interesting  to  do  extra  reading  and  investigation  on  this 
topic.  If  you  are  interested  and  have  time,  you  may  wish  to  choose 
one  of  the  following  topics: 

1.  Turkish  rugs  and  their  characteristic  patterns. 

2.  Beluchistan  rugs  and  their  characteristics. 

3.  Forms  of  knots  used  in  weaving  Oriental  rugs. 

4.  Killim  rugs  and  their  uses. 

5.  Prayer  rugs. 

6.  Influence  of  Oriental  rug  patterns  in  domestic  rugs. 

Further  Study  of  Oriental  Rugs.  i.  Find  a  picture  of  an 

Oriental  rug  in  a  newspaper.  Mount  it  and  write  your  opinion  of 
its  pattern. 

2.  If  possible,  arrange  an  excursion  to  a  store  or  home  where  you 
can  see  and  discuss  Oriental  rugs. 

Points  to  Remember  in  the  Selection  of  a  Rug 

The  following  points  will  summarize  the  ideas  which  have 
been  expressed  in  this  and  previous  chapters  with  respect  to  art 
quality  in  a  floor  covering. 

1 .  The  color  of  the  floor  covering  must  blend  with  the  other 
colors  in  the  room.  The  color  must  also  be  dark  enough  in 
value  and  dull  enough  in  intensity  so  that  the  rug  does  not 
“jump  up”  off  the  floor. 

2.  The  texture  of  the  rug  must  harmonize  with  the  other 
furnishings  in  a  room. 

3.  Whether  the  rug  is  better  plain  or  figured  depends  upon 
the  other  furnishings.  Figured  wallpaper,  curtains,  or  other 
figured  materials  in  the  room  generally  furnish  enough  variety 
so  that  a  plain  rug  is  more  pleasing. 

4.  Whether  one  large  rug  or  several  small  rugs  are  used 
depends  on  the  size  of  the  room.  Several  small  rugs  cut  up 
the  floor  space  so  that  the  room  will  appear  smaller.  One  large 
rug  covering  most  of  the  floor  surface  increases  the  apparent 
size  of  the  room. 
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Suggestions  for  Further  Study,  i.  Assume  that  you  are  to 
buy  a  rug  for  some  room  in  your  own  home.  List  the  requirements 
that  would  make  for  the  best  selection. 

2.  Your  teacher  will  place  two  pictures  of  room  interiors  where 
the  class  can  see  them.  Write  a  criticism  of  the  floor  covering  in 
each  room.  Remember  that  criticism  includes  good  as  well  as 
bad  points. 


A  Test  on  This  Unit 

I.  What  is  wrong  (if  anything)  in  each  of  the  following  cases? 

1.  Sand-colored  walls,  ivory  woodwork,  green  and  rust  predominating 
in  cretonne  draperies,  red  mahogany  furniture,  green  upholstering 
material,  and  a  blue  and  gold  Chinese  rug. 

2.  A  child’s  nursery  with  pale  yellow  walls,  red  and  blue  draperies, 
blue  furniture,  toy  shelves  and  book  shelves  painted  yellow  with 
red  edges,  and  a  green  and  white  rag  rug. 

3.  A  child’s  bedroom  in  a  monochromatic  harmony  in  tones  of  green 
— delicate  green  walls,  white  woodwork,  furniture  a  darker  moss 
green,  curtains  and  bedspread  in  chintz  with  tones  of  bright  green, 
black,  and  white,  the  floor  covered  with  broadloom  carpeting  in 
a  brilliant  emerald  green. 

4.  An  early  Colonial  dining  room,  sand-colored  walls,  blue  and  rose 
cretonne  draperies,  red  mahogany  furniture,  hooked  rugs  in  blue,  rose, 
and  gray  with  accents  of  black. 

5.  A  Colonial  bedroom  with  a  figured  Colonial  wallpaper,  maple 
furniture,  chintz  draperies,  chintz  covered  chair  and  chintz  bed¬ 
spread,  hooked  rugs  with  bold  patterns. 

6.  A  small  living  room  with  damask  draperies,  plain  walls,  tapestry 
covered  chairs  and  davenport,  several  small  Oriental  rugs. 

7.  A  living  room  with  maple  furniture,  cretonne  draperies,  chintz 
covered  chairs  and  davenport,  floor  carpeted  with  broadloom,  a 
hooked  rug  in  front  of  the  fireplace  and  an  Oriental  rug  in  front  of 
the  davenport. 

II.  Your  teacher  will  hang  fifteen  pictures  of  rugs  with  patterns  where 
the  class  can  see  them  and  give  each  picture  a  number.  You  will  judge 
the  rugs  for  the  quality  of  their  design,  rating  them  good,  medium,  or 
poor.  Make  a  list  of  the  numbers  of  the  rugs  which  you  will  put  into 
each  group.  Each  student  should  work  individually  and  without  con¬ 
sulting  her  classmates.  After  the  judging  is  completed,  compare  your 
lists  to  see  how  well  the  members  of  the  class  agreed. 
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Unit  Ten 

HOW  DECORATIVE  ACCESSORIES  MAKE 
OUR  HOMES  MORE  BEAUTIFUL 

The  smaller  articles  of  home  furnishings  are  often  used  as 
gifts  or  remembrances  at  Christmas,  or  for  birthdays,  gradua¬ 
tion,  or  similar  occasions.  The  selection  of  a  picture,  candle¬ 
sticks,  or  bookends  is  a  very  real  problem  in  interior  design 
which  most  of  us  often  encounter. 

1.  You  wish  to  give  your  friend  a  picture  for  her  own  room 
as  a  graduation  present.  Her  room  is  furnished  in  tones  of 
orchid  and  pale  cream  yellow.  Will  you  give  her  a  brown 
sepia  print  of  “The  Angel  Heads”  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
or  a  colored  print  of  a  flower  picture  with  predominating  tones 
of  yellow  and  green?  Why? 

2.  Your  brother  and  yourself  wish  to  give  your  mother  some¬ 
thing  to  hang  over  the  davenport.  Your  funds  are  limited 
and  you  cannot  afford  a  picture  which  is  large  enough  to  look 
well.  What  can  you  buy  which  will  be  attractive  and  suitable? 

3.  You  wish  to  give  your  sister  a  new  bed  coverlet  for  a 
birthday  present.  Her  room  has  simple  painted  furniture, 
plain  walls,  and  dotted  Swiss  curtains.  Will  you  give  her  a 
silk  and  rayon  cover  or  a  chintz  cover?  Why? 

4.  You  wish  to  give  your  mother  some  flowers  for  Mother’s 
Day.  Will  you  give  her  a  small  potted  hydrangea  in  full 
bloom  or  some  imitation  flowers  with  a  fancy  mirror  under 
them  to  place  in  the  center  of  the  dining  room  table?  Why? 

5.  If  you  have  a  number  of  pictures  do  you  think  it  better 
to  line  the  wall  with  them  as  in  an  art  gallery  or  to  put  up 
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only  one  or  two  at  a  time,  a  practice  followed  by  the  Japanese? 
Why? 

THE  ARTISTIC  VALUE  OF  DECORATIVE  ACCESSORIES 

The  smaller  articles  of  house  furnishings,  such  as  pictures, 
table  covers,  sofa  pillows,  chinaware,  clocks,  and  mirrors,  are 
decorative  accessories  which  contribute  much  to  the  livable 
and  comfortable  atmosphere  of  the  home.  Without  them 
rooms  are  bare  and  fail  to  give  the  feeling  that  they  are  lived 
in.  With  too  many  articles  of  this  kind,  rooms  have  a  cluttered 
and  confused  appearance.  Mantelpieces,  tops  of  pianos,  book¬ 
cases  loaded  with  pictures,  vases,  and  statues  make  a  room 
seem  crowded  and  untidy.  Numerous  pictures  plastered  on 
the  walls,  sofa  pillows  heaped  on  the  couch,  and  tables  over¬ 
weighted  with  lamps,  books,  bowls,  and  ornaments  are  in 
decidedly  bad  taste.  To  those  of  discriminating  taste  the  bare¬ 
ness  that  results  from  an  absence  of  decorative  accessories  is 
preferable  to  the  confusion  of  too  many.  But  neither  extreme 
is  necessary.  If  one  owns  many  interesting  and  beautiful 
pictures,  tapestries,  pieces  of  pottery,  copper,  or  brass,  they 
need  not  all  be  displayed  at  the  same  time.  Indeed,  to  make 
a  display  of  them  is  exactly  what  should  be  avoided.  It  sug¬ 
gests  too  much  the  department  store  or  the  museum.  We 
should  use  only  those  things  which  fit  into  our  rooms  without 
cluttering  or  overdecorating  them.  If  we  have  more  things 
than  can  be  used  at  one  time,  some  of  them  should  be  kept 
stored  away.  They  then  can  be  exchanged  at  intervals  for 
those  in  use,  thus  obtaining  variety  in  decorative  accents.  The 
fifth  unit  in  this  book  suggests  many  ideas  with  respect  to  the 
use  and  arrangement  of  accessories  in  our  rooms,  while  the 
following  pages  in  this  unit  will  give  further  consideration  to 
this  thought. 

The  selection  of  our  decorative  accessories  should  receive 
as  careful  consideration  as  that  given  to  other  furnishings. 
The  same  principles  of  art  studied  in  relation  to  tables,  rugs, 
and  curtains  apply  to  the  design  and  decoration  of  clocks, 
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sofa  pillows,  and  picture  frames.  The  art  quality  of  home 
furnishings  is  by  no  means  a  question  of  cost.  To  be  sure, 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  things  are  the  most  expensive,  but 
so  are  some  of  the  ugliest.  We  must  learn  to  judge  for  our¬ 
selves. 

The  importance  of  these  details  in  our  homes  is  recognized 
by  interior  decorators.  They  say  that  accessories  should  make 
the  accents  in  a  room.  A  picture,  wall  hanging,  or  pottery 
bowl  may  be  bold  in  design  and  forceful  in  color.  The  walls 
and  floor  we  wish  to  keep  quiet  because  they  are  large  in  area, 
but  the  smaller  articles  may  be  more  emphatic.  How  to  select 
them  and  how  to  use  them  is  discussed  in  this  and  the  two 
following  units  of  work. 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  USE  FOR  DECORATION  ON  OUR  WALLS? 

When  we  look  about  for  something  to  make  our  walls  look 
less  bare  the  first  thing  that  we  think  of  is  pictures.  But  with 
thousands  of  pictures  of  many  kinds  and  descriptions  to  choose 
from,  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  good  choice  unless  one  has  certain 
rules  in  mind  as  a  guide  in  making  the  selection.  First  of  all, 
we  must  consider  where  the  picture  is  to  be  placed.  It  must 
harmonize  with  its  surroundings  in  color,  size,  and  general 
character.  A  dainty  pastel  of  pink  and  lavender  flowers  may 
be  beautiful  of  itself  but  it  will  not  be  harmonious  in  a  room 
furnished  in  dark,  rich  coloring.  The  dark  sepia  print  in  the 
dark  brown  natural  wood  frame  does  not  fit  into  the  room  that 
has  ivory  walls  and  woodwork,  light  painted  furniture,  and 
gayly  colored  cretonne  curtains.  A  picture  may  be  a  decora¬ 
tive  accent,  even  a  center  of  interest,  but  it  must  fit  into  the 
room  and  seem  to  belong  there.  There  is  no  excuse  for  putting 
a  gray  or  brown  picture  in  a  room  that  needs  color.  The  pic¬ 
ture  would  better  not  be  put  there  at  all.  If  one  cannot  afford 
to  have  original  oil  paintings  or  water  colors,  it  is  still  possible 
to  have  color  in  pictures.  Formerly  most  prints  and  reproduc¬ 
tions  came  only  in  gray  or  sepia,  but  colored  prints  are  now 
to  be  had  at  a  comparatively  small  cost. 
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Second,  the  subject  of  the  picture  should  be  selected  with 
respect  to  the  type  of  room  in  which  it  is  placed.  This  does 
not  mean  that  we  will  choose  certain  subjects  for  the  dining 
room,  the  living  room,  and  the  bedroom.  For  example,  we  no 
longer  feel  it  necessary  to  place  only  pictures  of  fruit  or  other 
edibles  on  the  dining  room  walls.  It  means,  rather,  that  we 
will  choose  subjects  of  general  interest  to  the  people  who  live 
in  the  rooms  in  which  the  pictures  are  hung.  The  living  room 
is  used  by  all  the  members  of  the  family  and  by  the  guests 
who  are  entertained  in  the  home.  To  plaster  the  walls  or 
crowd  the  mantelpiece  with  pictures  of  relatives  and  close 
friends  is  hardly  choosing  a  subject  that  will  interest  all  the 
people  who  use  the  room.  The  best  place  for  photographs 
of  one’s  nearest  and  dearest  friends  is  in  one’s  own  room. 
These  pictures  generally  make  an  appeal  because  of  friendship 
rather  than  because  of  any  real  art  quality.  Possibly  one  or 
two  pictures  of  this  type  can  be  properly  placed  in  the  living 
room,  but  these  should  be  small  and  should  stand  on  tables  or 
bookcases  rather  than  be  of  the  enlarged  portrait  type  occupy¬ 
ing  the  most  prominent  wall  space.  The  lack  of  art  quality 
alone  should  eliminate  most  enlarged  portraits  from  space  on 
the  walls. 

The  choice  of  subjects  for  the  pictures  which  hang  in  the 
living  room  should  depend  on  the  interests  of  the  family.  We 
know  that  in  general  outdoor  scenes,  landscapes,  marine  pic¬ 
tures,  mountains,  forests,  and  pictures  of  great  cities  interest 
most  people.  Religious  pictures,  reproductions  of  the  great 
masters,  probably  do  not  have  the  same  general  appeal;  yet 
for  the  family  which  understands  and  cares  for  this  type  of 
picture,  they  are  suitable  for  use  in  the  living  room.  It  some¬ 
times  happens  that  someone  eager  to  have  “good  pictures” 
in  his  home,  buys  and  frames  reproductions  of  the  world’s 
great  masterpieces  without  giving  due  thought  to  the  subjects 
of  the  pictures  themselves.  The  pictures  in  one’s  own  living 
room  really  should  reflect  the  interests  and  likes  of  the  family 
who  live  there.  This  may  mean  landscapes,  marines,  por- 
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Fig.  122 

when  one  is  about  to  purchase  a  picture  for  a  certain  room, 
it  is  helpful  to  ask  the  question,  Will  the  subject  of  this  picture 
interest  the  people  who  use  this  room? 

Third,  the  medium  in  which  the  picture  is  produced  should 
be  considered  with  respect  to  other  pictures  already  in  the 
room.  Oils,  water  colors,  prints,  photographs,  etchings,  and 


traits,  photographs  of  famous  buildings,  flower  pictures,  or 
other  subjects.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  hard  and  fast  rule 
about  subjects  suitable  for  different  rooms  in  the  house,  but 
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wood-block  prints  are  all  perfectly  suitable  for  wall  decoration, 
but  they  do  not  all  combine  well  on  the  same  wall  or  even  in 
the  same  room.  The  quality  of  texture  and  general  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  oil  painting  are  such  that  it  does  not  harmonize 
with  the  delicacy  of  the  etching.  Fig  18  shows  an  oil  painting. 
Imagine  this  picture  hung  near  to  the  etching  shown  in  Fig. 
122,  and  you  will  readily  feel  that  they  do  not  have  enough 
in  common  to  warrant  hanging  them  in  the  same  group.  In 
fact,  it  is  seldom  that  any  other  medium  can  be  combined  with 
oil  painting.  Photographic  reproductions  of  oil  paintings  may 
possibly  combine  successfully  with  originals,  but  for  the  most 
part,  prints  are  better  used  alone,  or  perhaps  combined  with 
photographs  or  water  colors.  The  general  style  of  the  picture 
often  makes  it  possible  to  combine  pictures  of  different  medi¬ 
ums.  For  example,  a  very  bold  and  broadly  treated  water 
color  will  combine  successfully  with  an  oil,  or  a  very  delicately 
treated  water  color  can  be  used  on  the  same  wall  with  an 
etching.  As  with  the  choice  of  subjects  for  different  rooms, 
no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  given  for  mediums  which  will 
harmonize  if  hung  near  together.  But  if,  when  we  purchase 
a  picture,  we  always  think  about  the  other  pictures  already  in 
the  room,  our  common  sense  will  help  us  to  make  a  wise  choice. 

Fourth,  our  selection  of  a  picture  should  depend  upon  its 
art  quality.  It  is  obvious  to  all  of  us  that  this  is  the  quality 
that  makes  a  picture  worth  having — that  without  this  quality 
a  picture  has  little  excuse  for  being.  But  there  are  no  simple 
rules  that  will  tell  us  when  a  picture  has  true  art  quality.  To 
have  good  judgment  as  to  the  artistic  excellence  of  a  picture 
requires  long  and  careful  study.  Many  books  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  on  this  subject  and  many  courses  are  offered  in  our 
schools.  It  is  hoped  that  every  boy  and  girl  will  be  interested 
enough  in  pictures  to  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities  to 
find  out  what  kinds  of  pictures  have  true  artistic  merit.  In  the 
meantime,  we  can  visit  art  galleries,  shops,  and  traveling  ex¬ 
hibitions  that  come  to  our  towns  and  study  those  pictures 
which  are  truly  great,  and  in  this  way  we  can  begin  to  acquire 
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appreciation  of  real  worth.  In  the  meantime,  let  us  also  avoid 
the  pictures  of  poor  quality  that  we  find  on  calendars  put  out 
as  advertising  by  some  commercial  firms,  the  sentimental  pic¬ 
tures  on  cheap  magazine  covers,  and  the  lurid  colored  prints 
from  the  five  and  ten  cent  store.  It  is  not  fair  to  say  that  all 
such  pictures  are  lacking  in  art  quality,  because  occasionally 
a  fine  artist  is  employed  to  make  the  originals;  but  unless  one 
has  developed  a  good  sense  of  what  is  artistic,  it  is  best,  if 
possible,  when  selecting  a  picture,  to  ask  the  help  of  one  who 
knows. 

A  Report  on  Famous  Pictures.  Some  members  of  the  class 
may  have  time  to  make  a  study  of  famous  pictures.  Each  student 
may  choose  a  different  group  of  pictures — for  example,  portraits  by 
the  English  artists,  madonnas  painted  during  the  Renaissance,  Dutch 
interiors,  or  animal  pictures.  Choose  a  subject  which  interests  you. 
Collect  information  about  the  pictures,  their  meaning,  why  they  are 
considered  great,  and  about  the  artists.  If  possible  collect  colored 
prints  to  show  the  class  when  you  make  your  report.  The  references 
and  sources  of  prints  listed  in  the  back  of  this  book  will  help  you. 

Good  Substitutes  for  Pictures.  There  are  good  substi¬ 
tutes  for  pictures,  such  as  mirrors,  tapestries,  and  plaster 
plaques.  All  these  can  be  used  for  wall  decoration.  They 
are  frequently  desirable  for  several  reasons:  they  may  be  less 
expensive  than  pictures  or  they  may  be  needed  to  give  variety. 
Very  many  pictures  in  one  medium  in  the  same  room  make 
for  monotony,  and  tapestries  or  mirrors  can  offer  harmonious 
variety.  Many  of  us  find  the  same  keen  enjoyment  in  a  tap¬ 
estry  or  fine  mirror  as  in  a  picture.  In  Fig.  123  we  see  how 
attractively  a  mirror  may  be  substituted  for  a  picture.  This 
old  Colonial  mirror  has  beautiful  proportions  and  is  well  suited 
in  style  to  the  desk  above  which  it  is  hung.  Another  example 
of  a  mirror  substituted  for  a  picture  is  seen  in  Fig.  74.  Here 
also  the  decorative  treatment  of  the  frame  makes  it  an  inter¬ 
esting  wall  decoration.  When  selecting  a  mirror,  we  must 
remember  that  overornamentation  is  objectionable  and  that 
the  use  of  too  many  restless  curves  in  the  frame  cannot  pro- 
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duce  a  harmonious,  dignified  effect.  The  mirror  in  Fig.  65  is 
particularly  graceful  and  lovely.  Observe  how  the  lines  of 


Fig.  123 

the  clock  and  the  bottles  repeat  the  lines  at  the  top  of  the 
mirror.  Beware  of  fancy,  fussy,  overelaborate  frames,  for  they 
will  not  give  lasting  enjoyment.  It  does  not  matter  whether 
one  is  choosing  a  mirror  for  a  picture  substitute  or  to  serve 
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just  as  a  mirror — the  same  art  principles  should  be  observed 
in  making  the  selection. 


Fig.  124 

The  wall  tapestry  is  another  substitute  for  pictures  that  is 
becoming  increasingly  popular.  This  term,  wall  tapestry,  is 
meant  to  include  any  textile  which  is  suitable  for  wall  decora- 
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tion.  It  may  be  a  piece  of  tapestry  woven  on  a  real  tapestry 
loom,  a  piece  of  Chinese  embroidery,  a  printed  cotton  from 
India  (Fig.  48),  or  a  printed  cretonne.  Fig.  124  shows  a  piece 


Fig.  125 

of  printed  linen  which  makes  a  pleasing  decorative  tapestry 
for  a  wall.  The  background  colors  are  soft  cream  and  neutral 
with  figures  in  black  and  rose-red.  There  is  a  delightful 
rhythm  in  the  design  itself.  The  texture  of  the  material  har- 
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monizes  with  the  Japanese  grass-cloth  lampshade  and  the 
wicker  chair.  Notice  that  it  is  hung  low  and  that  the  eye 
moves  easily  from  the  table  to  the  tapestry  and  back  to  the 
chair.  The  group  made  by  the  table,  chair,  and  wall  hanging 


Fig.  126 

is  pleasing  and  harmonious.  You  have  not  forgotten  that 
these  are  the  factors  that  contribute  to  good  arrangement. 
Another  charming  decoration  which  has  become  popular  for 
use  on  our  walls  is  the  “sampler.”  The  sampler  is  really  a 
collection  of  different  stitches  often  worked  out  in  a  decora¬ 
tive  design.  Before  the  days  of  many  textbooks  and  when  it 
was  not  so  easy  to  receive  instruction  in  needlework,  every 
household  had  one  of  these  samplers  which  served  the  pur- 
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pose  of  an  instruction  book.  The  earliest  samplers  were  made 
by  women  who  were  skilled  in  needlework,  but  at  a  later  date 
the  samplers  were  made  by  young  girls  as  a  part  of  their 
education  either  at  home  or  at  school.  The  sampler  in  Fig. 
125  was  made  by  “Jane  Elizabeth  Blake,  her  work  done  in 
the  twelfth  year  of  her  age,  1784.”  This  sampler  is  a  good 
example  of  conventionalized  design.  The  strawberry  border 
which  is  used  around  the  edge  is  frequently  used  in  samplers, 
Study  of  the  picture  will  show  you  conventionalized  forms 
of  clipped  yew  trees,  butterflies,  gnats,  baskets  of  flow¬ 
ers,  birds,  shepherdesses,  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the  serpent.  All 
these  have  been  put  together  with  the  alphabet  and  verses  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  a  unified  whole.  The  conventionalized 
treatment  makes  it  entirely  fitting  that  the  sampler  should  be 
framed  and  hung  on  the  wall.  Its  beauty  lies  partly  in  its 
design  and  partly  in  the  soft,  mellow  color  which  is,  of  course, 
lost  in  the  black  and  white  reproduction.  Some  of  us  may  be 
fortunate  enough  to  have  beautiful  samplers  in  our  families. 

In  selecting  a  wall  tapestry  we  should  avoid  the  pictorial 
and  choose  conventionalized  and  decorative  patterns.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  picture  to  be  truly  pictorial  and  to  give  a 
realistic  impression  of  things  as  they  actually  are,  but  it  should 
be  the  purpose  of  the  tapestry  to  present  a  design  which  is 
conventionalized,  flat,  and  entirely  decorative  in  character. 
The  cretonne  shown  in  Fig.  126  answers  the  requirements  of 
a  good  wall  hanging  in  every  respect.  The  theme  used  as  the 
motif  in  the  design  is  “The  Ride  of  Paul  Revere.”  It  was 
carried  out  in  dull  tones  of  olive  green,  soft  yellow,  and  small 
spots  of  orange,  a  perfect  adjacent  harmony.  A  yard  of  this 
cretonne  was  used  as  a  wall  hanging  over  a  large  davenport. 
The  cost  was  just  fifty  cents. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Study,  i.  Choose  some  picture  in  the 
school  building  and  describe  the  room  in  a  house  into  which  you  think 
it  would  fit.  Give  your  reasons. 

2.  What  are  your  favorite  subjects  for  pictures?  Name  your 
favorite  pictures  and  select  the  room  in  your  home  to  which  you 
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think  they  would  be  most  suited.  Are  they  of  general  interest  to  all 
people  or  should  they  be  hung  in  your  own  room? 

3.  Can  you  distinguish  oil  paintings,  water  colors,  etchings,  wood¬ 
block  prints,  photographs,  and  prints?  The  class  should  borrow  a 
picture  in  each  of  these  mediums  or  take  a  trip  to  an  art  gallery 
so  that  they  can  learn  to  know  each  kind. 

4.  Have  you  any  favorite  pictures  with  which  you  became 
acquainted  through  your  picture  study  in  history  or  art?  If  so,  be 
prepared  to  show  small  prints  and  tell  about  the  pictures.  A  lesson 
might  be  planned  in  which  each  member  of  the  class  will  report  on 
“My  Favorite  Pictures.” 

5.  Visit  a  store  or  an  art  gallery  where  you  can  see  textiles  suitable 
for  use  as  wall  hangings. 

6.  Borrow  different  kinds  of  wall  tapestries  and  hang  them  in 
your  classroom  where  you  can  study  them.  You  should  learn  to  know 
India  prints,  Chinese  embroidery,  block-printed  linen,  and  real 
tapestry. 


HOW  SHOULD  PICTURES  BE  FRAMED? 

Pictures  are  framed  in  order  to  protect  them,  but  most  of 
all  to  enhance  their  beauty.  The  frame  forms  a  boundary  for 
a  picture  and  sets  it  off  from  its  surroundings.  The  picture 
is  the  center  of  interest,  not  the  frame,  and  never  should  the 
frame  call  attention  to  itself  or  detract  from  the  picture  in 
any  way.  Strangely  enough,  the  fashionable  thing  in  picture 
frames  a  few  years  ago  was  an  overornamented,  bright  gilt 
type  of  frame  that  shrieked  for  attention.  Such  a  frame  at¬ 
tracts  so  much  attention  that  it  makes  it  almost  impossible  to 
look  at  the  picture.  Imagine  a  bright,  glistening  gilt  frame 
on  a  picture  full  of  dull,  rich  tones,  and  you  can  readily  see 
that  such  a  frame  fails  to  fulfill  its  artistic  mission.  In  Fig. 
127  the  frame  acts  as  a  boundary  to  the  picture  and  sets  the 
picture  off  from  its  surroundings.  The  picture  is  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  famous  painting,  “Mother,”  by  Whistler.  This  is 
a  masterpiece  of  painting.  Every  art  principle  is  admirably 
expressed.  Can  you  point  out  how  perfect  balance,  fine 
rhythmic  movement,  interesting  proportion,  and  emphasis  are 
attained?  It  seems  impossible  that  anyone  should  take  liber- 
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ties  with  such  a  beautiful  picture,  but  look  at  Fig.  128!  The 
beauty  of  the  picture  is  ruined — all  one  can  see  is  the  ugly 
mat.  A  frame  should  never  change  the  size  or  shape  of  a 
picture  even  slightly.  The  artist  has  planned  the  picture  as 
it  should  be  and  the  frame  should  jit  the  picture. 


Fig.  127 

The  weight  of  the  molding  used  for  the  frame  should  be 
determined  by  the  color  and  other  characteristics  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  picture.  Pictures  with  strong  color  and  strong  contrasts 
of  dark  and  light,  those  expressing  considerable  action  or 
movement,  and  oil  paintings  require  heavier  frames.  Care 
should  be  taken,  of  course,  not  to  go  to  the  other  extreme  and 
use  moldings  that  are  so  heavy  that  they  overwhelm  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Pictures  that  are  lighter  and  more  delicate  in  character 
are  better  framed  in  lighter-weight  moldings.  The  etching, 
Fig.  122,  is  well  framed  in  its  narrow,  black  molding  because 
it  is  delicate  and  fine  in  character. 

The  desirability  of  the  mat,  sometimes  used,  depends  on  the 
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size  and  character  of  the  picture.  It  should  be  thought  of  as 
part  of  the  frame  because  it  serves  also  to  set  off  the  picture 
from  its  surroundings.  Most  pictures  look  better  framed  close, 


Fig.  128 

but  in  the  case  of  a  very  small  picture,  delicate  in  character, 
a  mat  is  desirable.  It  is  customary  to  use  mats  on  etchings  and 
frequently  on  water  colors. 

Color  is  a  very  important  point  in  choosing  the  picture 
frame.  A  rule  that  is  generally  safe  to  follow  is  to  make  the 
color  of  the  frame  a  little  lighter  in  value  than  the  darkest 
value  in  the  picture.  The  color  of  the  frame  should  echo  the 
color  in  the  picture.  Dull,  gold  frames  can  be  toned  with  the 
dominant  color  in  the  picture  thus  making  the  frame  blend 
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with  the  picture;  and  yet  if  the  frame  is  nearly  as  dark  in  value 
as  the  darkest  tones  in  the  picture,  it  makes  a  good  boundary 
and  holds  the  picture  together.  The  old-fashioned  bright  yel¬ 
low  gilt  frames  were  never  good  in  color  because  they  were 
too  conspicuous  and  never  echoed  the  color  in  the  picture.  Nor 
is  the  black  or  dark  brown  wooden  frame  good  on  a  colored 
picture  because  it,  also,  fails  to  repeat  the  color  of  the  picture. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Study,  i.  Write  a  criticism  of  the 
frames  on  two  pictures  in  the  school  building. 

2.  Describe  a  frame  that  you  would  use  on  a  photograph  finished 
in  sepia  and  about  6"  X  io"  in  size. 

3.  A  project  in  selecting  and  framing  a  picture.  If  the  school  or 
some  member  of  the  class  is  planning  to  buy  a  picture,  it  can  be 
made  a  class  project.  This  should  include  a  trip  to  the  shop  to 
select  the  right  frame. 

4.  If  you  have  any  pictures  at  home  with  frames  that  are  the 
wrong  color,  you  might  try  painting  or  “toning”  them. 

ART  QUALITY  IN  TABLE  LINENS  AND  BED  COVERLETS 

Shall  We  Use  White  or  Color?  We  use  table  covers  in 
order  to  protect  the  table  from  being  marred  and  to  soften 
the  hard  surface  when  we  set  things  on  the  table.  The  cover 
should  in  no  way  detract  from  the  beauty  of  the  table,  and  it 
should  serve  as  a  background  for  the  things  placed  upon  it. 
Color  is  the  first  important  consideration.  If  the  color  is  too 
bright  or  out  of  tune  with  the  general  color  scheme  of  the 
room,  the  cover  will  not  fit  into  its  place  properly.  It  is  a 
common  mistake,  especially  in  dresser  scarfs,  to  choose  a  color 
too  light  or  even  white  in  a  room  where  there  is  no  other  white. 
This  makes  the  dresser-scarf  seem  very  staring  and  out  of 
place.  Notice  how  the  covers  on  the  chests  of  drawers  and 
table  in  Figs.  65,  71,  and  190  tone  in  with  the  general  effect. 
One  of  the  covers  is  an  India  print,  another  a  small  Oriental 
rug,  and  the  third  a  simple  hand-woven  square  made  of  old 
scraps  of  colored  silks.  To  put  white  covers  on  these  chests 
and  tables  would  have  been  a  bad  mistake.  It  is  hard  to  see 
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the  beauty  of  other  things  when  an  insistent  white  cover  is 
calling  for  attention. 

The  white  table  cloth  used  on  the  dining  room  table  serves 
a  particular  purpose.  It  makes  an  appropriate  background 
for  the  china  and  silver  while  meals  are  being  served.  But  the 
table  runner  used  on  the  dining  table  between  meals  or  the 
luncheon  sets  used  for  the  more  informal  meals  may  very 
suitably  be  in  color  or  the  deep  natural  tones  of  linen.  Imagine 
the  effect  if  the  table  runner  in  Fig.  181  had  been  white. 

In  recent  years  colored  linens  have  been  used  in  place  of  the 
traditional  white  table  cloth.  Many  very  beautiful  damask 
table  cloths  are  made  in  delicate  shades  of  green,  yellow,  blue, 
and  pink.  As  long  as  these  colors  are  light  and  delicate  in 
color  they  make  good  backgrounds  for  the  dishes  and  silver. 
Unfortunately,  some  of  our  so-called  “peasant”  lunch  cloths 
are  very  strong  and  bright  in  color.  These  cloths  do  not  make 
a  good  background  and  give  the  table  a  very  confused  ap¬ 
pearance.  When  selecting  a  colored  table  cloth  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  imagine  how  your  table  will  look  with  the  cloth  as  a 
background  for  your  dishes  and  silver. 

What  Is  Good  Design  in  Table  Covers?  If  the  cover¬ 
ing  for  the  table  is  to  serve  as  a  background,  it  should  not  be 
so  overornamented  that  it  attracts  too  much  attention  to  itself. 
The  first  doily  in  Fig.  129  is  much  too  elaborate  to  be  used 
as  a  background  and  is  bad  in  design.  Its  pattern  leads  the 
eye  in  at  least  six  different  directions  at  once.  The  lines  of 
the  ornamentation  take  no  note  of  the  rectangular  structural 
shape  and  the  contrast  is  so  violent  that  it  is  disagreeable. 
The  second  doily  shows  a  type  of  pattern  frequently  used 
for  embroidering  table  linen.  Let  us  repeat  here  with  emphasis 
that  ornamentation  should  emphasize  structure.  The  wiggly 
lines  in  the  embroidery  have  no  particular  relation  to  the 
square  shape  of  the  doily.  Such  design  is  weak  and  common¬ 
place.  What  an  agreeable  contrast  we  find  in  the  third  doily. 
We  feel  order,  strength,  and  character  in  the  ornamentation. 
Decorative  lines  and  shapes  emphasize  structure.  The  corners 
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are  made  pleasing  centers  of  interest  and  the  whole  effect  is 
good.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  of  these  three  doilies  the 
first  was  most  expensive  and  the  other  two  the  same  price. 
Discriminating  taste  is  more  necessary  than  an  unlimited 


Fig.  129 

pocketbook.  Expensive  fillet  lace  table  cloths  are  not  always 
in  good  taste.  Some  of  them  have  bold  designs  which  make 
very  poor  backgrounds.  This  type  of  table  cloth  should  be 
selected  with  special  regard  to  its  effectiveness  as  a  back¬ 
ground.  There  are  many  simple,  attractive  luncheon  sets  in 
our  stores  which  are  suitable  for  almost  any  informal  occasion. 
On  special  occasions  we  may  feel  the  need  of  something  less 
simple.  Let  us  then  buy  beautiful  material  and  secure  beauty 
in  our  table  linen  from  the  use  of  handsome  material  rather 
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than  from  overornamentation  of  lace  and  embroidery,  which 
is,  alas,  too  frequent  on  cheap  material! 

Overornamentation  in  Bed  Covers.  In  the  effort  to 
beautify  the  bedroom,  the  bedspread  is  frequently  overorna¬ 
mented.  Shirred  silk,  lace,  embroidery,  and  ruffles  combine 
to  make  a  type  of  bed  cover  that  is  hardly  suitable  to  its  use. 
Such  a  bedspread  generally  attracts  too  much  attention  to 
itself.  Simpler  covers  that  are  in  tune  with  the  rest  of  the 
room  as  to  color  are  far  more  beautiful.  Plain  or  natural 
colored  linen,  candlewick  spreads,  cretonne,  India  prints, 
pieced  quilts  of  good  design,  and  old  blue  and  white  coverlets 
are  types  of  bed  covers  that  fit  harmoniously  into  different 
kinds  of  rooms. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Study,  i.  The  class  should  collect  as 
many  table  runners,  luncheon  sets,  dresser  scarfs,  and  bed  covers 
as  possible  for  a  lesson  in  design.  Each  piece  should  be  discussed 
according  to  the  following: 

Is  it  overornamented? 

Are  the  principal  lines  of  the  decoration  in  harmony  with  the 
structure  of  the  piece? 

Is  the  color  harmonious? 

Into  what  kind  of  room  will  it  fit  harmoniously? 

Is  the  decoration  conventionalized  or  pictorial? 

2.  Describe  the  kind  of  bed  cover  and  dresser  cover  you  would 
like  to  have  for  your  own  room.  Tell  why  the  kind  you  choose  will 
fit  into  the  room  harmoniously.  Why  should  intense  color  be  avoided? 
Under  what  circumstances  can  you  use  white? 

STANDARDS  OF  GOOD  TASTE  APPLIED  TO  CLOCKS,  SOFA 
PILLOWS,  AND  OTHER  DECORATIVE  ACCESSORIES 

The  contribution  of  decorative  accessories  to  the  general 
effect  of  a  room  cannot  be  overemphasized.  A  single  ugly  piece 
can  do  much  to  destroy  the  attractiveness  of  a  room.  Fern¬ 
eries,  aquariums,  smoking  sets,  bird  cages,  humidors,  waste 
baskets,  sofa  pillows,  and  many  small  pieces  of  furniture  are 
so  often  overoinamented  and  ugly  in  shape  that  their  use  will 
ruin  an  otherwise  lovely  room.  Why  should  our  good  taste, 
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which  helps  us  to  select  well-designed  rugs  and  furniture,  for¬ 
sake  us  when  we  select  these  smaller  articles  for  the  furnishing 


Fig.  130 

of  our  rooms?  We  need  no  new  principle  of  art  to  guide  our 
choice,  but  merely  to  apply  those  standards  which  we  have 
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already  acquired.  Sometimes  the  very  low  prices  on  these 
articles  tempt  us  to  buy  them  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 


Fig.  13 i 


recognize  their  shortcomings.  But  in  the  end  we  will  discard 
the  article  with  a  feeling  that  our  money  was  wasted. 
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The  articles  shown  in  Figs.  130  and  13 1  were  all  sketched 
from  displays  in  shop  windows.  Only  a  glance  is  needed  to 
tell  us  that  the  first  group  is  lacking  in  any  art  quality  and 
that  the  second  group  expresses  in  some  measure  the  principles 
of  design.  As  we  gaze  at  Fig.  130  we  cannot  fail  to  feel  that 
these  articles  are  cheap  and  tawdry.  As  we  transfer  our  gaze 
to  Fig.  13 1  we  feel  a  relief  from  this  pretense  and  ostentation. 
There  are  many  violations  of  the  principles  of  design  in  Fig. 

130.  The  ash  tray  with  its  electric  lighter  is  rather  foolish 
with  its  excess  of  curves  all  to  support  a  tiny  tray.  How  much 
more  pleasing  and  honest  in  design  is  the  ash  stand  in  Fig. 

13 1.  Simple  design  with  a  pleasing  combination  of  straight  and 
curved  lines  make  a  good  looking  and  useful  stand.  Compare 
the  candlesticks  in  the  two  figures.  The  first  is  clumsy  and 
uninteresting.  The  second  has  fine  curves  and  proportions 
which  make  a  pleasing  effect.  The  pheasant  flower  holder  and 
the  seal  with  the  fish  bowl  on  his  nose  both  violate  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  suitability  to  use.  They  are  much  too  realistic  to  give 
a  satisfactory  performance  as  a  flower  holder  or  a  fish  bowl. 
The  idea  of  flowers  growing  out  of  a  pheasant  tail  or  a  seal 
balancing  a  bowl  endlessly  on  his  nose  is  ridiculous.  Now 
look  at  the  little  square  electric  clock  and  the  hanging  book¬ 
shelves  in  the  other  illustration.  These  are  exactly  what  they 
pretend  to  be,  a  clock  and  a  bookshelf.  There  is  no  attempt 
to  disguise  them  or  dress  them  up.  They  are  pleasing. 

The  ash  tray  with  its  Arab  and  his  camel  in  Fig.  130  and  the 
little  Chinese  brass  bowl  were  bought  on  a  shopping  expedition 
to  a  ten  cent  store.  The  Arab  with  his  clumsy  shape  and 
ugly  color  was  selected  as  the  most  striking  example  of  poor 
design  which  could  be  found  in  the  store.  The  brass  bowl  was 
selected  as  the  best  example  of  design.  You  will  find  it  inter¬ 
esting  to  practice  selecting  articles  of  good  design  and  color 
when  you  are  in  a  ten  cent  store  even  though  you  do  not  intend 
to  purchase  them.  It  is  possible  to  find  very  nice  examples 
of  design  and  color  at  a  very  low  cost  if  we  know  how  to 
discriminate. 
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There  are  many  other  accessories  which  we  use  in  our  homes 
that  have  not  been  studied.  We  cannot  go  far  wrong  in  our 
selection  or  use  of  these  if  we  judge  them  by  the  standards 
which  we  have  set  up  in  this  and  other  units  in  this  book.  If 
we  hold  to  the  plan  of  buying  simple  but  beautiful  accessories 
chosen  because  they  are  needed  and  suited  to  their  surround¬ 
ings,  we  can  avoid  that  restless,  inharmonious  effect  that  comes 
from  too  many  things  indiscriminately  crowded  into  our  rooms. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Study,  i.  Describe  a  room  which 
you  think  a  wise  use  of  decorative  accessories  would  improve. 

2.  Study  the  decorative  accessories  shown  in  Figs.  14,  15,  42,  81, 
178  and  184.  Do  you  consider  their  design  good  or  poor?  Why? 

3.  The  pictures  and  discussions  in  this  unit  should  help  you  to 
appreciate  good  accessories.  If  you  really  wish  to  acquire  dis¬ 
criminating  taste,  a  study  of  the  actual  articles  is  essential.  Plan 
to  have  some  class  discussions  in  which  you  can  study  articles 
brought  from  home  or  borrowed  from  shops. 

4.  Have  a  class  discussion  regarding  the  number,  kind,  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  articles  on  a  bureau,  dressing  table,  or  chiffonier. 

5.  Cut  two  designs  for  decorative  accessories  from  the  newspaper, 
one  good  and  one  bad.  Mount  them  and  tell  why  they  are  good 
or  bad. 


Some  Points  to  Remember 

After  our  study  of  this  unit  of  work  we  should  be  able  to 
set  up  certain  definite  standards  which  will  help  us  to  select 
pictures,  mirrors,  and  other  decorative  accessories.  Your 
study  of  previous  units  of  work  should  enable  you  to  add  other 
points  that  should  be  considered  in  the  purchase  of  such 
articles.  The  important  points  in  this  chapter  are  summarized 
in  the  following  list. 

When  you  are  selecting  a  picture: 

1.  It  should  fit  harmoniously  into  the  room  where  it  is 
to  be  hung.  There  should  be  no  harsh  contrast  of  color, 
value,  or  medium. 
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2.  The  subject  should  be  of  interest  to  the  people  who 
use  the  room. 

3.  The  picture  should  have  real  art  quality.  It  is  better 
to  have  one  good  picture  than  several  poor  pictures  lacking 
artistic  merit. 

4.  The  frame  should  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  picture. 
A  poor  frame  attracts  too  much  attention  to  itself. 

When  you  are  selecting  a  mirror: 

The  frame  should  be  simple  and  well  designed.  Over¬ 
ornamentation  is  cheap  and  objectionable. 

When  you  are  selecting  wall  tapestries: 

1.  The  design  should  be  conventionalized  and  decorative 
rather  than  pictorial.  Naturalistic  pictures  should  be 
painted  on  canvas  or  paper  and  not  woven  into  a  textile. 

2.  Texture  and  color  must  blend  with  the  other  furnish¬ 
ings  of  the  room. 

When  you  are  selecting  table  runners,  bed  covers,  and  similar 
textile  accessories: 

1.  The  covering  of  a  table  serves  as  a  background  for 
the  things  placed  upon  it.  Neither  the  color  nor  the  pattern 
should  destroy  its  quality  as  a  good  background. 

2.  Pictorial  representation  has  no  place  in  a  table  cover¬ 
ing  or  bed  cover. 

3.  Beauty  is  not  to  be  secured  through  the  use  of  fussy, 
overelaborate  ornamentation,  but  rather  through  the  use  of 
good  materials  and  excellent  design. 

4.  The  materials  used  should  be  in  harmony  with  the 
other  furnishings. 

When  you  are  selecting  waste  baskets,  sofa  pillows,  clocks,  and 
similar  articles: 

1.  Decorative  design  should  emphasize  the  structure  of 
the  article  and  not  destroy  its  usefulness. 

2.  The  article  should  fit  into  a  room  without  unduly  ex¬ 
citing  our  attention. 
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3.  The  design  of  the  article  should  show  the  use  for 
which  the  article  is  intended  without  an  attempt  at  osten¬ 
tation. 

4.  The  article  should  be  well  balanced,  have  pleasing 
proportions,  and  show  good  rhythmic  movement. 

When  you  are  selecting  any  decorative  accessory: 

The  final  test  in  the  selection  of  any  decorative  accessory 
is:  Do  I  need  this  article  in  my  scheme  of  furnishing  and 
will  it  add  to  or  detract  from  the  beauty  of  the  general 
effect?  If  we  purchase  it  merely  because  we  think  it  is 
pretty  or  because  it  is  cheap  it  may  turn  out  to  be  a  “white 
elephant.” 


A  Test  on  This  Unit 

I.  Answer  the  preliminary  questions  at  the  beginning  of  this  unit. 
How  much  improvement  have  you  made? 

II.  Collect  pictures  of  decorative  accessories  from  newspaper  and 
magazine  advertisements.  Select  the  three  which  are  best  in  design  and 
the  three  which  are  poorest.  Mount  them  and  write  a  criticism  for  each 
design.  Exchange  papers  with  another  member  of  the  class.  Check  up 
and  add  to  the  criticisms  which  have  been  made. 

III.  A  test  of  your  ability  to  judge  art  quality  in  decorative  acces¬ 
sories.  The  instructor  of  your  class  will  exhibit  five  articles  which  vary 
from  good  to  bad  in  quality  of  design.  Write  a  criticism  of  each  article. 

IV.  Answer  the  following  questions: 

1.  Is  an  expensive,  hand  painted,  imported  French  toilet  set  with 
portraits  of  Marie  Antoinette  painted  on  the  backs  of  the  mirror 
and  brushes  in  good  taste?  Give  your  reasons. 

2.  Would  you  use  a  dull  green  frame  or  a  black  frame  on  a  colored 
print  of  a  Corot  landscape?  Why? 

3.  Would  a  mirror  framed  in  a  dull  gold  frame  be  suitable  to  hang 
above  the  mantel  in  Fig.  74?  Give  your  reasons. 

4.  What  type  of  bedspread  would  you  use  in  the  following  room? 
It  is  a  small  room  with  light  gray-green  walls  and  woodwork.  The 
furniture  is  painted  a  light  yellow-green  and  the  curtains  are  pale 
yellow. 
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LAMPS  AND  LIGHTING  ADD  BEAUTY 
TO  OUR  HOMES 

Our  study  of  art  principles  and  color  theory  should  help  us 
to  make  the  right  decisions  in  questions  of  lamps  and  light¬ 
ing.  How  would  you  decide  in  the  following  cases? 

1.  Marian  is  choosing  a  lamp  for  her  own  room.  She  is 
undecided  between  a  lamp  with  a  base  made  to  represent  a 
shepherdess  and  another  with  a  base  made  from  a  pottery  jar. 
Which  would  you  recommend  and  why? 

2.  Loretta  is  planning  to  buy  two  small  table  lamps  for  her 
dressing  table.  She  wants  them  to  be  more  than  decorative, 
that  is,  actually  to  furnish  light  at  each  side  of  the  mirror. 
Her  room  is  furnished  in  blue  and  white.  Shall  she  select 
pale  blue  or  creamy  white  lampshades?  Why? 

3.  The  living  room  lamp  needs  a  new  shade.  The  base  is 
a  plain  dull  green  pottery  base.  Would  you  recommend  an 
amber-colored  shade  made  in  the  plaited  style  with  a  large 
bow  of  heavy  cord  on  one  side,  or  a  parchment  shade  of  mot¬ 
tled  amber  and  yellow  with  plain  bands  of  dull  green  around 
the  top  and  bottom?  Why? 

GOOD  LIGHTING  IN  OUR  HOMES 

There  are  two  points  to  consider  in  planning  the  lighting 
in  our  rooms:  first,  lighting  should  be  adequate  for  our  needs; 
and  second,  the  color  and  design  in  the  lamps  and  fixtures 
should  add  to  the  beauty  of  our  homes. 

Adequate  lighting  means  that  there  is  a  sufficient  amount 
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of  light  located  at  the  most  convenient  places.  The  lamp  by 
a  chair  or  davenport  should  be  strong  enough  so  that  we  can 
see  to  read  or  sew  without  strain  to  the  eyes.  The  light  at 


Fig.  132 

the  desk  should  throw  sufficient  light  on  the  paper  without 
glare.  Lamps  which  are  too  low,  too  heavily  shaded,  or  too 
small  do  not  provide  adequate  light  for  these  activities.  True, 
they  may  give  pleasing  decorative  spots  at  night  when  they  are 
lighted,  but  they  do  not  answer  the  requirements  of  good 
lighting.  There  are  spots  where  a  small  light  is  pleasant  and 
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adequate  as  in  the  hall  or  on  a  night  table  by  a  bed.  When  we 
choose  a  light  we  should  think  over  the  real  needs.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  girl  may  be  planning  to  put  two  small  table  lamps  at 
either  side  of  her  dressing  table.  Before  she  selects  them  she 
should  decide  whether  they  are  to  be  merely  decorative  color 
notes  or  are  to  provide  light  for  the  mirror. 

Each  room  requires  a  different  kind  of  lighting  because  each 
room  has  its  particular  uses.  The  living  room  requires  a  light 
near  each  chair,  davenport,  or  desk  where  we  expect  to  read, 
write,  or  sew.  There  may  be  occasions,  too,  when  we  wish  to 
use  a  central  light  in  the  living  room  for  general  illumination, 
but  the  central  light  should  be  high  enough  so  that  it  does  not 
glare  in  our  eyes  and  shaded  so  that  the  light  rays  do  not  shine 
directly  in  our  faces.  Central  lighting  may  be  very  ugly  if 
it  furnishes  a  hard,  strong  light  which  sheds  an  unsoftened 
glare  over  the  center  of  the  room  and  leaves  the  edges  of  the 
room  in  too  deep  shadow.  Fig.  132  shows  the  corner  of  a 
living  room  with  well-planned  lighting.  The  floor  lamp  pro¬ 
vides  adequate  light  for  the  desk  and  reading  chair  and  har¬ 
monizes  nicely  with  the  modern  furnishings.  The  central 
light  is  simple  in  design  and  does  not  become  an  objectionable 
center  of  interest. 

The  bedroom  and  kitchen  are  rooms  where  central  illumina¬ 
tion  is  not  sufficient.  We  need  lights  by  the  mirror,  by  the 
bed,  over  the  sink,  stove,  and  work  table.  Perhaps  the  dining 
room  is  the  only  room  where  central  lighting  is  really  needed. 
A  central  light  is  good  because  we  carry  on  the  principal 
activity  of  the  room  at  the  dining  table  placed  in  the  center  of 
the  room.  But  let  us  beware  of  the  too  bright  light  hung  too 
low  which  sheds  a  strong,  harsh  light  over  the  food  and  dishes 
and  shines  unpleasantly  in  our  eyes.  This  effect  is  good  neither 
from  the  standpoint  of  beauty  nor  of  usefulness. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Study,  i.  Draw  a  floor  plan  of  some 
room  in  your  house  showing  where  the  lights  are  located.  If  you 
think  the  arrangement  can  be  improved  upon,  draw  another  plan 
showing  the  ideal  arrangement. 
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2.  Make  a  list  of  the  points  that  snouia  De  remembered  in  lighting 
the  different  rooms  in  the  house. 

3.  Answer  the  following  questions: 

Where  should  the  light  in  the  bathroom  be  located  in  order  to  be 
most  useful? 

Why  is  either  a  ceiling  or  a  wall  light  proper  for  the  average  hall? 

If  you  could  have  only  one  light  in  a  bedroom,  where  would  you 
have  it  placed? 

If  wall  lights  are  used  in  the  dining  room  in  addition  to  the  center 
light,  what  purpose  do  they  serve? 


GOOD  DESIGN  IN  LAMPS  AND  LIGHTING  FIXTURES 

If  our  homes  are  to  be  artistically  lighted,  we  must  select 
fixtures  and  lamps  of  good  design.  The  same  principles  of 
design  apply  to  lamps  and  lighting  fixtures  that  we  studied  in 
connection  with  furniture,  rugs,  and  other  furnishings.  The 
pictures  and  discussions  in  the  following  pages  will  point  out 
how  the  principles  of  design  can  be  applied. 

Good  Design  in  Lighting  Fixtures.  There  is  probably 
no  other  small  article  of  furnishing  which  adds  to  or  detracts  so 
much  from  the  beauty  of  a  room  as  the  wall  bracket  or  central 
lighting  fixture.  In  the  daytime  these  fixtures  are  conspicuous 
because  of  their  placing  and  at  night  they  become  centers  of 
interest  when  they  are  lighted.  The  central  fixture  and  the 
wall  bracket  sketched  in  Fig.  133  are  particularly  ugly  because 
of  their  weak  fussy  curves,  uninteresting  proportions,  and 
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overornamentation.  Each  of  them  shows  a  bad  mistake  from 
the  standpoint  of  suitable  design.  A  fixture  which  hangs  from 
a  ceiling  should  never  give  the  impression  of  such  weight  that 
one  questions  its  security.  The  center  fixture  is  much  too 
heavy  to  give  a  restful,  stable  effect.  The  wall  bracket  is  not 
pleasing  because  of  its  pretentious,  foolish  ornamentation.  In 
an  electric  light  fixture  it  is  indeed  silly  to  imitate  old- 
fashioned  candles  dripping  with  wax.  The  ruffled  cup  at  the 


Courtesy  “Better  Homes  and  Gardens” 

Fig.  134 


bottom  of  each  candle,  supposedly  to  catch  the  candle  drip¬ 
pings,  is  an  added  absurdity. 

Now  turn  your  attention  to  the  center  fixtures  and  wall 
brackets  in  Figs.  134  and  135.  The  center  fixtures  are  plain, 
without  ornamentation,  depending  upon  good  structural  design 
for  their  beauty.  Instead  of  being  suspended  by  a  chain  so  as 
to  threaten  our  heads,  they  are  fastened  close  to  the  ceiling. 
Their  lines  blend  into  the  flat  surface  of  the  ceiling  and  we 
feel  there  is  no  danger  of  their  dropping  upon  us  unawares. 
Both  of  them  may  be  termed  thoroughly  modern  in  design  and 
well  suited  to  use  as  electric  light  fixtures.  We  cannot  think  of 
them  as  imitations  of  candelabra  or  kerosene  lamps. 

The  two  wall  brackets  in  Fig.  135  are  equally  well  suited 
to  use  as  electric  light  fixtures.  The  first  design  may  suggest 
an  old-fashioned  lamp  or  candlestick  with  its  chimney  but  it 
is  equally  pleasing  as  an  electric  fixture.  The  second  design 
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is  thoroughly  modern  in  its  appearance.  As  in  the  central 
fixtures  you  will  notice  that  these  designs  depend  chiefly  upon 
good  structural  design  for  their  beauty.  Graceful  curves  and 
interesting  proportions  are  the  very  basis  of  their  attractive¬ 
ness.  The  turnings  in  the  first  wall  bracket  and  the  grooves  in 
the  second  merely  serve  to  emphasize  the  basic  structure. 


Courtesy  Chase  Brass  and  Copper  Co. 


Fig.  135 

Good  Design  in  Lamps.  Overornamentation  seems  to  be 
a  common  fault  in  the  design  of  lighting  fixtures  and  lamps. 
In  our  search  for  beauty  we  overload  our  lampshades  with 
fringe,  bows,  lace,  and  artificial  flowers.  Lamp  bases  are  over¬ 
decorated  with  meaningless  scrolls  and  made  in  strange  forms. 
Observe  the  first  floor  lamp  in  Fig.  136.  Again  we  find  an 
imitation  of  an  old-fashioned  lamp.  It  is  the  candlestand 
made  into  a  modern  electric  lamp  and  the  result  is  unfortu¬ 
nate.  Note  the  overbalanced  top,  the  stiff,  awkward  lines,  the 
lack  of  good  rhythmic  feeling.  Compare  this  with  the  second 
lamp  in  Fig.  136.  Here  we  find  a  design  frankly  made  for  an 
electric  lamp.  The  lines  are  pleasing,  and  the  curve  of  the 
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bracket  which  holds  the  shade  is  strong  and  graceful.  The 
only  decoration  consists  of  the  turnings  in  the  standard.  The 
whole  effect  has  strength  and  beauty.  The  torchere  in  the 
third  is  entirely  modern  in  its  design.  We  can  enjoy  the 
strength  and  grace  in  the  curves.  The  fourth  lamp  suggests 
an  old  oil  lamp,  but  it  is  adapted  so  well  to  modern  use  as  an 
electric  lamp  that  we  are  pleased  with  its  effect.  Note  the 


pleasing  combination  of  straight  and  curved  lines.  The  fifth 
lamp  is  still  another  type  of  floor  lamp  used  in  modern  furnish¬ 
ing.  In  this  particular  design  we  are  again  pleased  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  design,  the  restraint  of  the  decoration,  and 
the  suitability  of  the  design  to  its  use. 

The  table  lamps  in  Fig.  137  all  show  mistakes  in  design. 
The  first  is  bad,  almost  ludicrous,  because  of  its  perfectly 
round  shape  with  a  decorated  washtub  turned  upside-down 
above  it.  The  second  lamp  is  poor  design  because  the  base 
is  clumsy  in  proportion  and  shape.  The  column-like  lower 
part  and  the  urn-shaped  upper  part  of  the  base  practically 
divide  the  base  into  two  parts.  There  is  no  unity  between  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  lamp  base,  and  though  the  result 
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may  not  be  actively  disagreeable,  we  feel  that  it  is  ordinary  and 
uninteresting.  The  lampshade  itself  is  good  in  shape  and  pro¬ 
portion  but  it  cannot  save  the  base  from  seeming  mediocre. 


12  3-4  5 

Fig.  138 


The  third  lamp  is  obviously  bad  because  of  the  realistic  figure 
used  to  hold  up  the  lampshade.  We  do  not  like  to  think  of 
a  figure  so  real  in  its  effect  standing  endlessly  with  the  burden 
of  the  lampshade  on  her  back.  The  lamp  is  further  made 
ridiculous  by  the  silly  bow  pinned  to  the  edge  of  the  shade. 


1  2.  3 


Fig.  137 

The  lamps  in  Fig.  138  each  show  good  points  in  design. 
In  each  of  them  you  will  be  able  to  pick  out  simplicity  of 
design,  good  lines,  a  lack  of  ostentatious  ornamentation,  pleas¬ 
ing  proportions  between  base  and  shade,  and  suitability  to  use. 
Fig.  124  shows  a  Japanese  lamp  with  a  pottery  base  and  grass- 
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cloth  shade.  The  fine  curve  in  the  base  and  the  graceful 
shape  of  the  shade  combine  to  make  a  delightful  effect. 

Very  often  people  have  pottery  bowls  or  vases  made  into 
lamp  bases.  Then  they  are  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
selecting  a  shade  that  is  in  the  right  proportion  to  the  base. 
In  Fig.  139  three  different  size  shades  have  been  tried  on  the 
same  base.  No.  1  seems  most  harmonious  in  its  proportion, 
No.  2  is  so  large  that  it  is  apparently  about  to  drop  over  the 


Fig.  139 


base,  and  No.  3  is  so  small  that  it  has  a  skimpy  appearance. 
The  height  of  the  shade  above  the  base  is  also  an  important 
factor.  If  the  shade  is  too  low  as  in  No.  2  or  too  high  as  in 
No.  3  the  whole  effect  cannot  be  pleasing. 

Color  in  Lighting  Effects.  Color  is  another  factor  that 
we  must  take  into  consideration  when  we  are  choosing  our 
lamps.  Of  course,  the  color  of  the  shades  and  the  bases  must 
harmonize  with  the  general  color  scheme  of  the  room.  It  will 
not  do  to  put  a  bright  orange  pottery  base  lamp  into  a  bed¬ 
room  furnished  in  lighter  shades  of  pinks  and  blues.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  consideration  of  harmonizing  with  the  colors  of  the 
room,  we  must  think  of  the  color  of  the  light  itself.  Yellow 
and  orange  are  the  colors  most  suggestive  of  sunlight,  but  if 
either  of  these  colors  is  used  in  too  intense  a  tone  the  result 
is  not  pleasing.  Blue  and  violet  are  generally  unpleasant  when 
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used  to  color  artificial  light,  probably  because  they  are  more 
suggestive  of  shadow  than  of  light.  Red  light  is  very  trying  on 
the  eyes  and  should  always  be  avoided.  This  does  not  apply 
to  delicate  rose  and  pink  tints.  A  green  light  is  far  better  for 
the  eyes  than  a  red  light,  but  if  too  intense,  it  gives  a  peculiarly 
ghastly  appearance  to  people’s  faces  and  should  therefore  be 


avoided.  Color  may  be  given  to  artificial  light  either  by  tinting 
of  the  light  bulbs  or  by  transmitting  the  light  through  a  col¬ 
ored  shade.  Amber-colored  bulbs  give  a  pleasant  light  pro¬ 
viding  they  are  not  too  deeply  tinted.  Whether  the  light  is 
colored  by  means  of  the  bulb  or  the  shade,  it  should  not  be  too 
intense  in  color.  A  soft  yellowish  tone  is  generally  preferable. 

To  Test  Your  Taste  in  the  Selection  of  Lamps 

I.  Answer  the  preliminary  questions  at  the  beginning  of  this  unit. 
Compare  these  answers  with  the  ones  you  made  before  your  study. 
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II.  You  should  now  be  able  to  judge  the  art  quality  of  lighting  fixtures 
and  lamps  according  to  the  principles  of  design.  Fig.  140  shows  six 
designs  for  lighting  fixtures  and  lamps.  Write  a  criticism  of  each  design 
telling  why  it  is  good  or  bad.  If  you  think  one  of  the  designs  is  partly 
good  and  partly  bad,  tell  what  is  good  in  the  design  and  what  is  bad. 

III.  Make  a  list  of  five  questions  which  you  will  ask  before  you  choose 
a  lamp  or  lighting  fixture.  These  questions  should  be  of  the  same  type 
as  those  on  page  196. 


Unit  Twelve 


POTTERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  SILVER 

The  following  questions  will  suggest  some  of  the  art  prob¬ 
lems  which  we  meet  when  selecting  a  vase,  a  set  of  glassware, 
table  china,  or  a  silver  pattern. 

1.  If  two  vases  are  the  same  color  and  the  same  price,  but 
differ  only  in  shape,  what  art  principle  will  help  you  to  decide 
between  them?  Explain. 

2.  How  should  the  handles  of  a  sugar  bowl,  pitcher,  or  tea¬ 
cup  be  related  to  the  body  of  the  piece  of  china? 

3.  Would  you  rather  have  a  plate  decorated  with  a  spray 
of  realistic  violets,  or  a  cheaper  plate  with  a  printed  floral 
border  conventionalized  in  character?  Why? 

4.  What  points  will  you  keep  in  mind  when  selecting  the 
pattern  of  your  table  silver? 

ART  THREE  TIMES  A  DAY 

There  are  no  household  articles  used  more  often  than  the 
china,  glass,  and  silver  which  we  put  on  our  tables  at  meal  time. 
Surely  it  is  right  that  we  should  give  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
beautiful  design  and  color  in  articles  which  we  view  so  often 
and  use  so  frequently.  Art  should  not  be  stored  away  in  the 
cupboard  and  brought  forth  only  upon  those  festive  occasions 
when  there  is  company  in  the  house.  That  desire  for  beauty 
which  lives  in  every  one  of  us  should  be  satisfied,  even  upon 
the  most  ordinary  and  everyday  occasions.  Meal  time,  which 
occurs  with  such  frequency  and  regularity,  should  bring  us 
the  opportunity  of  feasting  our  eyes  as  well  as  our  appetites. 
There  is  no  detail  in  the  routine  of  our  daily  lives  where  we 
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cannot  find  and  enjoy  the  element  of  beauty.  The  Oriental 
peoples  are  far  superior  to  us  in  this  respect.  Even  a  dish 
used  for  washing  the  brushes  of  the  artist  and  scribe  must  be 
beautiful  in  its  shape,  color,  and  decoration. 

It  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  expense  as  the  lack  of  dis¬ 
crimination  and  appreciation  of  true  beauty  that  causes  us  to 


find  ourselves  with  ugly  china  and  silver  on  our  tables.  Again 
we  must  learn  to  apply  art  principles  and  set  up  standards  for 
judging  good  design  in  china,  silver,  and  glassware.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  problems  will  call  our  attention  to  the  particular  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  principles  of  design  with  regard  to  tableware  and 
decorative  pottery. 

GOOD  STRUCTURAL  DESIGN  IN  POTTERY,  CHINA, 

AND  GLASSWARE 

Even  though  china,  pottery,  or  glassware  is  entirely  un¬ 
decorated  it  may  possess  the  qualities  of  beauty  or  it  may  be 
exceedingly  ugly.  This  will  depend  largely  upon  its  structural 
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design  or  what  we  generally  refer  to  as  contour.  Let  us  com¬ 
pare  the  artistic  merit  of  two  vases  as  expressed  through  their 
quality  of  contour.  In  Fig.  14 1  the  first  vase  has  a  contour 
of  weak,  restless  curves  which  lead  the  eye  aimlessly  up  and 
down  and  in  and  out.  In  the  second  vase  the  contour  is  re¬ 
vealed  in  a  strong,  sure  curve  which  makes  us  feel  strength 
and  beauty  in  the  vase.  A  second  comparison  will  help  us  to 
discriminate  between  good  and  bad  contours.  The  two  sugar 
bowls  in  Fig.  142  offer  a  contrast  as  to  the  pleasing  quality  of 


their  lines  and  proportions.  In  the  first  the  proportions  are 
uninteresting,  the  bulge  in  the  curve  of  the  side  is  about  half¬ 
way  between  the  top  and  the  bottom.  How  much  more 
interesting  is  the  second  sugar  bowl  where  the  bulge  in  the 
curve  is  nearer  to  the  top.  In  the  first  the  handles  look  as 
though  they  were  stuck  on  and  form  ugly  lines,  but  in  the 
second,  the  handles  grow  from  the  body  in  a  natural,  con¬ 
tinuous  movement.  The  eye  is  disconcerted  by  the  handles 
on  the  first  sugar  bowl  but  is  led  easily  around  the  design  of 
the  second  bowl. 

Now  let  us  compare  the  three  glass  goblets  shown  in  Fig. 
143.  They  are  somewhat  similar  in  shape,  and  at  first  glance 
we  notice  no  particular  difference  as  to  beauty  of  contour. 
But  upon  closer  study  we  find  that  the  curves  and  proportions 
in  the  second  are  clumsy  and  lack  grace.  The  third  goblet 
has  a  much  finer  contour.  The  strong,  graceful  lines  are 
satisfying  and  we  feel  no  lack  of  the  fussy  ornamentation  in 
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the  second.  Now  let  us  examine  the  first  goblet.  It  has  a 
refinement  and  subtlety  of  curve  not  found  in  either  of  the 
others.  It  is  entirely  satisfying,  even  though  not  ornamented, 
because  of  its  perfection  of  form.  A  comparison  of  prices  here 
is  astonishing — the  second  is  most  expensive,  the  first  costs 


Fig.  143 


less,  and  the  third  costs  just  one-sixth  of  the  second!  Again, 
we  can  point  out  that  good  taste,  not  money,  is  the  important 
element  in  wise  purchasing. 

The  importance  of  good  contour  in  pottery,  china,  and  glass¬ 
ware  cannot  be  overestimated.  Perfectly  plain,  undecorated 
china  can  have  true  beauty  due  to  fine  contour,  and  unless 
the  shapes  which  we  select  have  this  quality  we  need  not  expect 
to  have  well-designed  china.  Good  structural  design  is  es¬ 
sential  for  real  beauty. 
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Suggestions  for  Study,  i.  Cut  shapes  from  folded  pieces  of  paper 
for  vases,  pitchers,  bowls,  or  other  pieces  of  china.  These  should  be 
placed  on  exhibit  and  criticized  for  beauty  of  line  and  proportion. 

2.  Criticize  the  contour  of  the  pottery  in  Fig.  144. 

GOOD  DECORATIVE  DESIGN  IN  CHINA,  POTTERY, 

AND  GLASSWARE 

Good  taste  demands  that  decoration  of  pottery  and  china 
be  of  a  strictly  decorative,  conventionalized  type.  The  thought 
of  eating  from  a  china  plate  covered  with  pictures  of  birds, 
butterflies,  or  flowers  is  somewhat  disturbing.  As  we  have 
remarked  before,  pictures  should  be  framed  and  hung  on  the 
wall.  The  iris  on  the  side  of  the  pitcher  in  Fig.  144  is  ar¬ 
ranged  as  though  growing  from  the  ground.  We  feel  as 
though  the  flower  and  its  leaves  should  be  placed  inside  the 
vase  instead  of  plastered  on  the  outside.  Note  how  much  more 
pleasing  is  the  conventionalized  floral  decoration  on  the  plate, 
sugar  bowl,  and  pitcher  in  Fig.  145.  Here  we  have  the  feeling 
that  the  decoration  really  enriches  the  surface  of  the  china. 
It  is  flat,  orderly,  and  perfectly  fitted  into  the  space  which  it 
decorates.  This  plate,  sugar  bowl,  and  pitcher  are  fine  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  famous  French  china  known  as  Sevres  ware. 

Good  decoration  has  an  easy,  rhythmic  movement  that 
carries  the  eye  easily  from  one  part  of  the  pattern  to  another. 
Let  us  compare  the  border  of  the  Sevres  plate  and  the  borders 
on  the  plates  in  Fig.  146  for  this  quality.  In  the  Sevres  plate 
the  eye  follows  naturally  and  easily  around  the  plate,  led  by 
the  quiet,  rhythmic  swing  of  the  leaves.  In  Fig.  146,  No.  1, 
the  eye  must  jump  from  spot  to  spot  in  a  most  irregular, 
disturbing  movement.  In  the  second  we  are  aware  of  a  nerv¬ 
ous  fluttering  movement  in  many  directions  produced  by  the 
wavy  lines  in  the  stems  and  leaves  of  the  floral  decoration 
and  by  the  wiggly  edge  on  the  plate.  In  the  Sevres  ware  the 
movement  follows  the  contour,  but  in  Fig.  146  the  spots  seem 
to  be  unrelated  to  the  shape  of  the  plates.  They  seem  to  be 
dropped  onto  the  plate  in  an  accidental  fashion. 
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Another  point  that  may  be  considered  in  good  china  decora¬ 
tion  is  the  placing  of  the  decoration.  In  the  Sevres  sugar 
bowl  and  pitcher  the  important  part  of  the  decoration  is  placed 
near  the  top,  which  is  a  logical  place  for  decoration.  Compare 
this  with  the  placing  of  the  decoration  on  the  teapot  in  Fig. 
144.  The  band  is  located  exactly  half-way  from  top  to  bottom 


Fig.  144 


and  divides  the  teapot  into  monotonous,  uninteresting  propor¬ 
tions.  Even  when  we  are  buying  plain  china  with  a  simple 
band  decoration,  we  find  that  the  placing  and  width  of  the 
band  has  much  to  do  with  its  attractiveness.  This  is  a  problem 
in  proportion  and  involves  exactly  the  same  points  as  good 
spacing  in  a  boy’s  tie,  Fig.  26,  or  in  a  bordered  handkerchief, 
Fig.  27. 

The  china  shown  in  Fig.  147  is  pleasing  in  contour  and  deco¬ 
ration.  In  each  case  the  decoration  conforms  to  the  structural 
design.  The  decoration  echoes  the  structural  shapes,  and  we 
have  no  feeling  that  real  flowers  and  leaves  have  been  painted 
on  this  china.  Nor  is  there  so  much  decoration  that  the  china 
seems  overloaded.  The  whole  effect  is,  therefore,  one  of  beauty 
and  refinement. 
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Color  in  Pottery  and  China.  No  factor  contributing  to 
the  beauty  of  pottery  and  china  is  more  important  than  color. 
Many  people  prefer  the  cream  and  ivory-colored  backgrounds 
in  china  because  the  effect  is  softer  and  mellower  than  that  of 
the  pure  white.  In  this  connection  we  must  remember  that 
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quality  of  texture  is  as  important  as  hue.  It  may  seem  that 
the  textures  of  all  smooth  china  plates  are  the  same,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  there  is  great  variation.  We  can  appreciate 
this  only  after  comparison  of  textures  in  several  real  plates. 
Collect  four  or  five  different  kinds  of  plates  and  compare  them 
as  to  their  quality  of  texture.  You  will  find  some  fine,  some 
coarse,  some  shiny,  and  some  dull.  And  as  you  examine  them 
you  will  find  some  that  are  more  pleasing  than  others,  entirely 
because  of  their  quality  of  texture. 

Colors  used  in  decoration  should,  of  course,  be  harmonious 
and  not  crude  or  garish.  Our  previous  study  of  color  will 
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help  us  in  this  respect.  When  selecting  china  we  should  keep 
in  mind  the  fact  that  several  pieces  are  used  at  one  time  on  the 
table,  and  should  try  out  the  effect  of  different  pieces  used 
together.  We  may  like  the  decoration  on  a  single  plate,  but 
when  several  pieces  are  put  on  the  table  at  the  same  time,  the 
effect  may  be  too  heavy  or  too  emphatic  in  color. 


Suggestions  for  Study,  i.  Arrange  for  a  day  when  every 
member  of  the  class  will  bring  one  piece  of  pottery  or  china  to  school. 
No  one  is  to  tell  whether  she  likes  the  piece  or  not.  Each  piece  is 
to  be  criticized  according  to  the  principles  of  design  and  for  color. 
Criticize  both  structural  and  decorative  design. 

2.  Criticize  the  vases  in  Figs.  77  and  79. 

3.  Make  a  drawing  showing  a  plate  with  interesting  spacing  of  the 
plain  bands  decorating  the  edge. 

GOOD  DESIGN  IN  SILVER 

In  the  selection  of  knives,  forks,  and  teaspoons  there  is 
still  another  opportunity  for  us  to  use  our  knowledge  of  design. 
In  comparing  the  three  tablespoons  in  Fig.  148  we  will  first 
consider  their  structural  design  as  revealed  in  the  shapes  of 
the  bowls  and  handles.  We  feel  at  once  that  the  third  is  heavy 
and  clumsy  with  an  unfortunate  combination  of  fussy,  curved 
lines.  The  pathway  of  the  eye  is  constantly  interrupted  as 
it  moves  upward  from  the  bowl  to  the  tip  of  the  handle.  The 
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spacing  made  by  the  divisions  in  the  handle  is  decidedly  un¬ 
interesting.  We  find  much  more  grace  and  easy  rhythmic 
swing  in  fine  curves  which  form  the  contours  of  the  first 
and  second  spoons.  Now  let  us  compare  these  spoons  for  their 
decorative  design.  The  third  is  without  doubt  too  ornate  and 


Fig.  147 


fussy,  having  the  appearance  of  decoration  added  for  its  own 
sake.  We  agreed  that  the  first  and  second  spoons  were  both 
good  in  structural  design  but  they  differ  in  the  quality  of  their 
decorative  design.  In  the  second  case  the  decoration  does  not 
fit  the  space  which  it  decorates  and  fails  to  emphasize  the 
structural  shape.  As  we  continue  to  study  the  designs  of  the 
first  and  second  spoons,  we  have  a  growing  conviction  that 
the  first  is  preferable,  expressing  dignity  and  refinement.  In 
contrast  to  this  we  feel  that  the  second  design  is  somewhat 
ornate  with  too  many  fine  curlicues  which  prevent  it  from 
having  the  same  strength  and  beauty  of  pattern  as  the  first 
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design.  In  the  latter  the  simple  beaded  edge  accents  the 
beauty  of  shape  of  the  handle  and  the  small  motif  at  the  tip 


Fig.  148 

makes  a  good  center  of  interest  which  catches  the  attention 
pleasantly.  You  may  not  agree  at  first  with  this  criticism  of 
these  two  spoons,  but  as  you  continue  to  study  their  designs, 


Fig.  149 
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letting  your  eye  wander  back  and  forth  from  one  to  the  other, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  you  will  eventually  form  the  same 
opinion.  Our  first  impressions  are  not  always  lasting,  and  we 
find  after  continued  observation  that  our  eyes  become  fatigued 
with  some  designs  but  continue  to  be  pleased  by  others. 

The  kind  of  finish  used  on  silver  is  a  great  factor  in  its 
art  quality.  It  may  be  finished  with  a  very  bright  and  shiny 
effect.  This  will  cheapen  the  best  design  and  almost  suggests 
tin  as  the  material  used  rather  than  silver.  In  contrast  to 
this  is  the  dull,  lustrous  finish  which  imparts  much  richness  to 
the  general  effect.  Most  patterns  can  be  secured  in  either  the 
bright  or  dull  finish  at  the  same  price.  The  choice  is  obvious. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Study,  i.  Practice  cutting  from 
paper  beautiful  shapes  for  the  handles  of  knives,  forks,  and  spoons. 

2.  Each  member  of  the  class  should  bring  one  piece  of  silver  to 
class  for  the  purpose  of  criticizing  it. 

3.  Collect  pictures  of  knives,  forks,  and  spoons  such  as  you  can 
secure  from  catalogs  and  advertisements.  Select  several  designs  that 
are  good  and  one  that  is  bad.  Be  prepared  to  tell  the  class  your 
reasons.  What  points  in  common  do  the  good  designs  have? 

A  Test  on  Your  Ability  to  Select  China,  Glass  and  Silver 

I.  Answer  the  preliminary  questions  at  the  beginning  of  this  unit. 
Compare  with  your  first  answers. 

II.  Criticize  three  plates  which  your  instructor  will  exhibit  for  the 
following  points:  unity,  center  of  interest,  pictorial,  or  decorative  effect, 
and  spacing. 

III.  Criticize  an  expensive  glass  fruit-dish  which  consists  of  a  glass 
bowl  upheld  by  a  bronze  cherub  standing  on  a  marble  pedestal. 

IV.  Compare  the  china  patterns  in  Fig.  149.  Which  of  these  seem 
entirely  satisfactory  in  design?  What  is  wrong  in  each  of  the  other 
patterns? 

V.  Which  of  the  silver  patterns  in  Fig.  150  would  you  select  for  your 
own  silver?  Why?  Make  a  very  brief  written  criticism  of  each  pattern, 
remembering  that  criticism  includes  good  as  well  as  bad  points. 
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THE  EXTERIORS  OF  OUR  HOMES 

There  are  many  art  problems  which  may  occur  in  planning 
the  exteriors  of  our  homes.  An  art  problem  of  this  sort  may 
be  a  large  one,  such  as  the  design  of  a  new  house,  or  it  may 
be  a  small  one,  such  as  the  placing  of  a  new  shrub  in  the 
garden.  Following  are  some  typical  art  problems  which  we 
meet  in  planning  the  exteriors  of  our  homes. 

1.  When  you  plan  a  house,  will  you  have  the  windows  on 
the  first  floor  and  the  second  floor  of  the  same  size?  Why  or 
why  not? 

2.  If  the  builder  suggested  placing  your  brick  house  on  a 
concrete  foundation  which  would  show  about  three  feet  above 
the  ground,  would  you  follow  the  suggestion?  Why  or  why 
not? 

3.  We  wish  to  repaint  our  house  this  spring  and  the  painter 
suggests  green  with  yellow  trimmings.  The  house  is  not  very 
well  designed.  Should  we  follow  his  advice  or  should  we  paint 
it  white? 

4.  We  have  been  given  some  tulip  bulbs.  Will  they  look 
best  in  a  round  bed  in  the  center  of  our  small  front  yard  or 
in  a  narrow  border  along  the  front  walk? 

5.  We  live  in  a  house  painted  a  rather  bright  cream-yellow. 
One  neighbor  advises  planting  red  geraniums  across  the  front 
because  they  bloom  all  summer.  Another  neighbor  advises 
purple  asters.  Which  advice  would  you  follow?  Why? 

6.  A  neighbor  has  just  built  a  new  garage  and  placed  it  near 
the  house  instead  of  at  the  back  of  the  lot.  The  other  neigh¬ 
bors  think  this  is  a  mistake.  Who  is  right?  Why? 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  ART  QUALITY  IN  EXTERIORS 

Some  of  us  live  in  houses  which  other  people  have  built 
and  others  of  us  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  build 
houses  according  to  our  own  preferences.  Whether  we  select 
a  house  already  built  or  plan  and  build  a  house  for  ourselves 
we  must  know  what  things  contribute  to  art  quality  in  the 


Fig.  151 

exteriors  of  houses.  A  study  of  exteriors  is  still  another  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  apply  the  same  art  principles  which  we  have  applied 
to  the  selection  of  house  furnishings  and  interior  arrangements. 
The  desire  for  more  beautiful  homes  has  resulted  in  a  wide¬ 
spread  movement  for  better  design  in  house  exteriors.  In 
certain  sections  of  many  cities  there  are  restrictions  which 
require  houses  of  certain  types  to  be  built  in  order  to  preserve 
a  good  general  appearance  throughout  the  whole  section.  To 
acquire  standards  of  good  taste  in  domestic  architecture,  we 
must  know  when  balance,  rhythm,  proportion,  and  emphasis 
produce  a  harmonious  whole  and  when  they  are  violated. 
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When  we  are  looking  at  house  plans,  preparatory  to  building, 
we  should  judge  them  according  to  these  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples.  Or  if  we  are  purchasing  a  house  already  built,  we  must 
view  it  with  an  eye  to  its  excellence  of  design.  Like  many 
other  things  studied  in  this  book,  houses  need  not  be  expensive 
to  be  beautiful.  Many  costly  houses  are  very  ugly  and  many 
inexpensive  houses  are  most  attractive.  As  with  curtain  ma¬ 
terials  or  glassware,  cost  is  no  indication  of  art  quality. 

A  knowledge  of  how  the  principles  of  design  can  be  applied 
to  the  exteriors  of  houses  will  often  enable  us  to  see  the 


possibilities  of  remodeling  a  house  so  as  to  produce  a  more 
pleasing  effect.  To  remove  a  porch  railing,  to  change  the 
porch  pillars,  to  widen  a  porch,  to  change  a  badly  proportioned 
window,  to  change  an  entrance,  to  plant  shrubs  and  vines  effec¬ 
tively,  and  to  improve  the  color  of  a  house  are  minor  alterations 
which  may  make  all  the  difference  between  repulsiveness  and 
attractiveness.  It  is  not  only  for  prospective  house  owners 
that  this  unit  of  study  is  written.  It  is  for  all  of  us  who  must 
daily  view  the  houses  which  line  the  streets  of  our  communities. 
We  do  not  have  to  own  a  house  in  order  to  derive  pleasure 
from  its  beauty.  If  we  are  able  to  recognize  beauty  in  house 
design,  we  can  get  pleasure  from  an  attractive  house  whether 
we  own  it  or  not.  The  interiors  of  our  houses  belong  to  us 
and  our  friends,  but  the  exteriors  of  our  houses  belong  to  the 
public.  Therefore,  it  is  our  civic  duty  to  see  that  they  are 
made  as  beautiful  as  possible. 
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HOW  ARE  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  DESIGN  EXPRESSED 
IN  THE  EXTERIORS  OF  HOUSES? 

Good  Balance  in  Exteriors.  When  the  architect  plans  a 
house,  one  of  his  first  considerations  is  to  secure  good  balance. 
The  problem  is  just  the  same  as  that  of  balancing  pictures, 
vases,  and  candlesticks  on  a  mantelpiece.  The  architect  must 
balance  doors,  windows,  chimneys,  gable  roofs,  and  porches. 

There  is  an  example  of  formal  balance  in  Fig.  151.  The 
entrance  is  placed  in  the  exact  center,  with  windows,  columns, 
and  chimneys  arranged  symmetrically  at  each  side.  Fig.  152 


shows  a  simple  problem  in  informal  balance  in  the  exterior  of 
a  house.  In  the  first  picture  the  weight  seems  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  but  in  the  second  the  weight  has  all  been  thrown 
to  one  side  by  moving  the  chimney  to  the  same  side  as  the 
door.  You  will  note  that  in  the  first  diagram  the  entrance, 
which  is  larger,  has  been  placed  nearer  to  the  center  than 
the  chimney,  which  is  smaller.  Fig.  153  shows  possible  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  front  of  a  house  where  there  are  more 
elements  to  be  balanced  against  each  other.  In  the  first  dia¬ 
gram  the  large  area  to  the  left  is  balanced  by  the  large  gable 
to  the  right  and  the  tall  chimney  by  the  smaller  gable  and 
entrance.  If  the  chimney  is  moved  to  the  right,  as  in  the 
second  diagram,  the  effect  immediately  becomes  unbalanced. 
Fig.  154  shows  this  house  as  it  was  actually  built.  This 
picture  was  taken  at  an  angle  so  that  it  shows  an  end  of  the 
house  not  seen  in  the  diagram. 
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Rhythm  in  House  Exteriors.  The  house  in  Fig.  154  is 
also  an  excellent  example  of  rhythmic  repetition  of  line.  The 
line  in  the  large  gable  is  repeated  in  the  smaller  gable  and 
echoed  again  in  the  line  of  the  chimney.  The  top  of  the 
entrance  fits  into  the  shape  formed  by  the  gable  better  than 
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Fig.  154 

a  square-topped  entrance.  Fig.  155  shows  a  house  in  which 
there  is  not  good  rhythmic  repetition  of  the  lines.  The  front 
windows  lead  the  eye  in  five  different  directions  and  the  deco¬ 
ration  of  the  gable  produces  a  still  more  distracting  effect. 
You  will  be  able  to  pick  out  several  other  lines  equally  dis¬ 
turbing. 

Rhythm  in  the  exterior  of  a  house  is  also  expressed  in 
the  placing  of  doors  and  windows.  In  Fig.  156  the  doors  and 
windows  are  arranged  in  an  orderly  rhythmic  repeat  which 
is  pleasing.  Compare  this  with  Fig.  172  where  the  windows 
on  the  side  of  the  house  have  apparently  been  placed  with 
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no  regard  to  orderly  arrangement.  Even  when  the  windows 
are  rhythmically  arranged  on  the  front  of  the  house,  they 


Fig.  155 

are  often  arranged  on  the  side  and  rear  without  regard  to 
appearance.  Surely  there  can  be  no  justification  for  this 
neglect. 

A  Problem  in  Rhythm.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  rhythm 
in  Figs.  158,  161,  162,  and  164? 
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Good  Proportion  in  Exteriors.  The  architect’s  first 
problem  in  proportion  is  to  choose  a  general  shape  which  has 
good  relationship  of  height  to  width.  If  you  were  asked  to 
choose  the  house  which  has  the  better  proportions  in  Figs. 
156  or  157,  you  would  choose  the  former  because  the  hori¬ 
zontal  rectangle  is  more  pleasing  than  the  square.  We  gen- 
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Fig.  156 


erally  like  houses  of  horizontal  proportions  because  they  seem 
to  be  more  harmoniously  related  to  the  ground. 

A  second  problem  in  proportion  is  the  spacing  of  doors 
and  windows  so  as  to  avoid  monotony  and  to  achieve  interest. 
The  house  in  Fig.  156  has  interestingly  spaced  windows. 
Notice  that  the  upper  windows  are  not  so  tall  as  the  lower 
windows  and  that  the  lower  story  of  the  house  appears  larger 
than  the  upper. 

A  Problem  in  Proportion.  The  design  of  the  house  in  Fig.  155 
is  an  example  of  poor  spacing.  Study  the  design  and  point  out  all 
the  violations  of  the  principles  of  proportion.  What  changes  can 
you  suggest  that  will  improve  the  design? 
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Emphasis  in  Exteriors.  Architects  recognize  the  need 
for  the  use  of  the  principle  which  we  call  emphasis  in  planning 
houses.  If  all  parts  of  the  house  are  equally  emphasized  the 
effect  is  monotonous,  and  on  the  other  hand  if  one  part  is 
overemphasized  the  effect  is  disturbing  and  sometimes  ludi- 


Fig.  iS7 


crous.  The  design  of  the  house  in  Fig.  158  has  been  given  a 
principal  center  of  interest  in  the  chimney.  Its  size,  height, 
and  position  all  help  to  capture  the  attention  of  those  passing 
by.  The  doorway,  emphasized  by  the  iron  railing,  trees,  and 
pediment,  forms  a  secondary  center  of  interest.  Sometimes 
entrances  and  other  parts  of  the  house  are  overemphasized. 
One  common  mistake  of  this  sort  is  the  porch  pillars  which 
are  too  massive  for  their  purpose.  Another  mistake  is  often 
made  in  combining  two  materials  such  as  stucco  and  wood 
in  the  construction  of  the  same  house.  One  material  should 
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predominate  and  the  other  be  used  for  decorative  accents. 
If  the  house  is  nearly  divided  into  halves,  then  neither  material 
predominates.  The  house  appears  to  be  built  in  layers,  and 
there  is  no  unity  between  top  and  bottom. 


Courtesy  The  Creo-Dipt  Co.,  Inc. 


Fig.  158 

Suggestions  for  Further  Study,  i.  Find  pictures  of  houses 
which  illustrate  the  following: 

Porch  pillars  that  are  not  overemphasized. 

A  house  built  of  a  combination  of  materials  where  one  material 
predominates. 

A  house  where  the  roof  is  not  overemphasized. 

2.  Arrange  an  excursion  to  view  the  houses  in  the  neighborhood. 
Make  it  an  aim  of  your  expedition  to  discover  the  houses  which  are 
the  best  examples  of  balance,  rhythm,  proportion,  and  emphasis. 
You  will  find  many  violations  of  these  principles.  Suggest  ways  in 
which  these  mistakes  might  have  been  avoided. 

3.  Make  a  simple  line  drawing  showing  the  front  of  your  home  or 
any  other  house  that  you  may  choose.  Show  it  as  it  is  and  as  you 
would  like  to  remodel  it. 
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4.  Be  prepared  to  discuss  the  following  topics  at  your  next  class 
meeting.  Give  your  opinions  and  have  arguments  and  illustrations 
to  support  your  ideas. 

Should  the  front  wall  of  a  house  ever  be  made  of  one  material 
and  the  side  and  back  walls  out  of  another  material? 

Do  you  consider  it  right  for  a  city  to  make  building  regulations  in 
the  residence  portion  of  a  city  restricting  the  types  of  house 
which  may  be  built?  Can  it  be  legally  done  by  zoning  laws? 

Could  a  community  develop  public  opinion  which  would  check  the 
building  of  rows  of  many  houses  exactly  alike? 

What  civic  responsibility  does  one  have  in  planning  the  exterior 
of  a  house? 

5.  If  any  members  of  the  class  own  kodaks,  an  interesting  exhibi¬ 
tion  can  be  arranged.  Try  to  get  pictures  of  houses  that  illustrate 
as  many  of  the  points  as  possible  that  have  been  discussed  in  this 
problem.  Mount  the  pictures  and  put  them  on  a  bulletin  board. 
Then  see  if  the  rest  of  the  class  can  tell  what  each  picture  was  meant 
to  illustrate. 

COLOR  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  EXTERIOR  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Have  you  ever  noticed  as  you  walk  down  the  street  that 
some  houses  seem  to  shriek  for  attention  because  of  their 
vivid  hues  and  that  other  houses  we  never  see  because  of 
their  drab,  uninteresting  color?  Both  the  gaudy,  yellow  house 
with  its  red  roof  and  the  dull,  slate-colored  house  fail  to  blend 
with  their  surroundings.  Perhaps  their  owners  like  these 
colors  and  therefore  desire  to  use  them  in  large  quantities. 
But  no  matter  how  well  we  like  a  thing,  it  is  sometimes  dis¬ 
astrous  to  use  it  in  large  doses.  Bright  color  is  used  on  a 
signboard  to  attract  attention,  and  to  use  the  same  color  on 
a  house  accomplishes  the  same  result.  Most  of  us  do  not 
intend  to  paint  our  houses  for  the  purpose  of  advertising 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  necessary  to  paint  them 
a  mud  color  in  order  to  keep  them  in  the  background.  What 
can  we  do  then  to  make  our  houses  fit  into  their  surroundings? 

First  of  all,  we  must  remember  that  the  walls  of  a  house 
form  a  large  area  and  that  we  cannot  use  intense  color  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  large  areas.  Consequently,  instead  of  using  a 
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screaming  yellow,  it  will  be  better  to  use  a  soft  cream  ivory. 
Next  we  must  consider  the  surroundings  of  the  house,  the 
houses  near  at  hand  and  the  greens  of  the  grass,  shrubs,  and 
trees.  The  color  of  the  house  must  be  such  that  it  blends 
successfully  with  these  if  we  are  to  have  a  pleasing  effect. 
The  white  house  with  green  shutters  has  been  popular  for 
many  centuries  and  continues  to  be  satisfying.  The  green 
shutters  echo  the  green  of  the  foliage  and  tie  the  house  har¬ 
moniously  to  the  landscape.  Sometimes  a  white  house  seems 
bare  and  bleak.  This  generally  happens  when  bluish  white 
is  used  instead  of  cream  white.  Blue  is  a  cold  color  and  cream 
is  warm.  Other  colors  frequently  used  with  success  are  buff, 
gray-browns,  and  gray -greens.  These  colors  fit  themselves  into 
the  natural  surroundings  of  trees  and  grass  better  than  reds, 
blues,  and  purples. 

When  houses  are  so  near  together  that  they  are  viewed 
at  one  glance  their  colors  should  not  quarrel.  This  may  make 
it  impossible  for  us  to  use  the  color  that  we  should  really  like. 
But  in  the  long  run  the  color  which  blends  with  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  houses  is  a  happier  choice.  If  our  house  stands  between 
two  white  houses,  it  is  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  our 
neighbors  to  paint  it  a  chocolate  brown  or  a  slate  gray.  Often 
we  are  tempted  to  carry  out  our  individual  ideas  as  to  the 
color  of  a  house  regardless  of  the  surrounding  houses,  but 
we  cannot  successfully  treat  a  house  as  an  individual  unit 
when  it  is  seen  as  part  of  a  group. 

In  our  attempt  to  “dress  up”  our  house  in  distinctive  color¬ 
ing  we  sometimes  use  many  colors.  In  a  house  recently  observed 
the  lower  part  was  painted  green,  the  upper  part  buff,  the 
shingles  stained  red,  and  the  porch  and  trimmings  painted 
brown.  Needless  to  say,  the  house  appeared  to  be  a  hodge¬ 
podge;  it  could  hardly  appear  anything  else.  This  is  a  glaring 
example  of  bad  color-combination  in  house  exteriors.  A  house 
should  be  a  unified  whole,  and  its  color  can  do  much  to  help 
in  this  respect.  It  is  a  good  general  rule  to  say  that  the  whole 
house  should  be  painted  one  color.  Fig.  159  shows  the  same 
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house  painted  in  two  different  ways.  How  would  you  describe 
the  effect  in  each  case?  Which  is  least  conspicuous  and  fits 
most  harmoniously  into  its  surroundings?  This  is  an  ugly 
house  to  begin  with  and  it  is  unfortunate  to  emphasize  its 
ugliness  by  making  it  conspicuous. 

Manufacturers  have  come  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  fine 
color  effects  in  house  exteriors  and  are  producing  shingles, 
tiles,  and  bricks  in  a  wide  range  of  colors.  Have  you  ever 


Fig.  iS9 


really  studied  the  color  in  brick  walls?  Go  where  you  can 
see  a  brick  wall  of  a  house  and  examine  it.  Is  the  color  a 
smooth,  flat  red  or  yellow?  Or  is  the  color  mingled?  Stand 
close  to  the  wall  so  that  you  can  see  the  separate  colors.  Then 
look  at  it  from  across  the  street  to  get  the  blended  effect.  If 
you  continue  your  study  of  color  in  bricks,  you  will  find  that 
it  may  range  from  an  orange-yellow,  through  orange,  red- 
orange,  red  to  violet.  It  was  the  old-fashioned  idea  to  produce 
bricks  that  were  perfectly  smooth  and  flat  in  color.  But 
now  we  have  discovered  how  much  more  charming  is  the  effect 
if  the  color  is  mingled  and  if  the  surface  of  the  bricks  is  left 
rough  in  order  to  produce  a  pleasing  quality  of  texture.  Com¬ 
pare  for  texture  the  different  brick  walls  which  you  see.  The 
color  of  the  mortar  does  much  to  add  to  the  general  color 
effect.  Sometimes  it  is  white,  sometimes  black,  and  sometimes 
colored  to  blend  with  the  color  of  the  bricks.  Examine  the 
walls  which  you  see  and  notice  how  different  effects  are 
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obtained.  Manufacturers  of  shingles  have  also  realized  the 
possibilies  of  color  effects  and  people  have  been  quick  to 
appreciate  the  artistic  results.  Shingles  are  frequently  used  to 
cover  the  whole  house  as  well  as  the  roof,  as  in  Fig.  154. 
Shingles  being  stained  rather  than  painted,  the  texture  of  their 
wood  is  apparent.  This  contributes  much  to  the  general 
pleasing  quality  of  shingle  roofs  and  shingle-covered  houses. 
As  you  study  color  in  shingles  you  will  find  as  much  variety 
in  blending  of  colors  as  in  bricks. 

As  you  are  engaged  in  your  study  of  brick  and  shingle- 
covered  houses  you  will  doubtless  find  many  stucco  houses. 
How  many  different  texture  effects  are  you  able  to  find?  Can 
you  find  any  where  the  trowel  marks  are  left  as  a  part  of 
the  texture?  How  many  different  colors  have  you  found  used 
in  stucco?  You  will  notice  that  the  warmer  colors,  yellowish 
tan  and  even  pink,  are  more  pleasing  than  the  cold,  colorless 
grays.  If  you  have  visited  southern  California  or  seen  colored 
pictures  of  the  houses  there,  you  will  know  that  they  use 
brighter  color  in  their  stucco  houses  than  is  used  generally 
in  colder  climates. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Study,  i.  Select  some  brick  house  in 
the  neighborhood  and  discuss  the  color  which  you  think  would  be 
most  suitable  to  paint  the  wood  frames  of  the  doors  and  windows. 

2.  Copy  the  colors  which  you  find  in  the  most  interesting  brick 
wall  that  you  have  seen.  You  can  use  either  crayons  or  paints  to 
reproduce  the  blended  effects  in  the  bricks. 

3.  Be  prepared  to  discuss  the  following  topics  in  class: 

Is  it  more  suitable  to  use  vividly  colored  house  exteriors  in  a 
tropical  climate  than  in  a  more  temperate  climate?  Why? 

Do  you  think  it  improves  the  texture  and  general  color  quality 
of  a  brick  wall  to  paint  it?  Why  or  why  not? 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  color  in  the  exterior  of  your  school 
building?  Could  it  be  improved? 

Do  you  think  there  is  a  good  chance  for  a  harmonious,  unified 
effect  in  a  house  that  is  made  with  the  lower  portion  of  stucco, 
the  upper  portion  of  wood,  with  a  conspicuous  stone  chimney  and 
with  a  brick  porch?  Why? 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  BEST-KNOWN  TYPES  OF 
DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE? 

If  you  hear  someone  refer  to  a  house  as  being  Dutch 
Colonial  or  southern  Colonial  in  type,  can  you  picture  in  your 
mind  the  type  of  house  that  is  meant?  As  you  pass  down 
the  street  do  you  ever  see  houses  that  you  know  are  Georgian 
or  Spanish  mission  in  character?  When  you  read  your  history 
do  you  have  a  mental  picture  of  the  kinds  of  house  in  which 
its  characters  must  have  lived?  It  is  interesting  to  know 
something  of  different  types  of  domestic  architecture  and  it 
adds  considerably  to  our  appreciation  and  discrimination  to  be 
able  to  recognize  a  few  of  the  best-known  styles. 

Northern  Colonial  Style.  An  early  style  of  house  which 
is  typical  of  domestic  architecture  in  America  is  the  Colonial. 
There  were  a  number  of  reasons  why  this  early  style  of  house 
varied  in  type  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Colonies.  Many 
of  the  people  who  settled  in  the  Colonies  were  from  England 
and  brought  with  them  English  ideas  of  architecture.  Later 
when  they  became  more  prosperous,  they  even  imported  parts 
of  houses,  mantelpieces,  cupboards,  and  doorways,  just  as 
they  did  pieces  of  fine  furniture.  This  was  during  the  Georgian 
period  in  England,  and  the  American  Colonial  houses  reflected 
the  Georgian  style  while  they  developed  characteristics  that 
were  purely  American.  Fig.  151  shows  a  house  which  is 
typical  of  the  Colonial  architecture  in  the  northern  states. 
Some  of  the  features  to  be  especially  noted  are:  a  certain 
simplicity;  a  symmetrical,  formally  balanced  grouping  of  win¬ 
dows  and  doorway;  a  simple  gable  roof;  and  such  details  as 
the  wooden  shutters,  hoods  over  the  doorways,  and  small  win¬ 
dow  panes.  This  type  of  house  has  been  so  pleasing  to  Ameri¬ 
cans  that  we  continue  to  build  houses  having  these  same  general 
characteristics.  Fig.  156  shows  a  modern  house  designed  in 
the  northern  Colonial  style.  You  will  undoubtedly  be  able  to 
find  houses  in  your  community  which  resemble  this  type  and 
which  are  spoken  of  as  Colonial. 
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Southern  Colonial.  The  type  of  house  used  in  the  south¬ 
ern  Colonies  differed  from  that  in  the  North  because  of 
different  social  and  climatic  conditions.  The  large  plantations 
of  the  South  were  owned  by  men  of  great  wealth.  These  men 
were  masters  of  large  estates  and  they  lived  a  life  of  leisure. 
It  was  natural  that  their  houses  should  reflect  the  life  that  they 
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Fig.  161 

lived.  Look  at  the  southern  Colonial  house  in  Fig.  160.  Does 
it  not  seem  fitting  for  the  life  of  a  plantation  owner?  The 
most  distinctive  feature  of  the  southern  Colonial  style  is,  of 
course,  the  tall  columns.  Often  the  columns  support  a  pedi¬ 
ment  distinctly  classic  in  character.  The  same  simplicity  and 
formally  balanced  arrangement  typical  of  the  Georgian  style 
is  found  in  the  southern  Colonial.  This  type  of  architecture 
is  not  suitable  for  adaptation  to  the  average  modern  home. 
Can  you  imagine  such  a  house  on  a  narrow  city  lot?  It  is, 
however,  especially  adapted  for  the  large  country  home,  and 
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many  architects  have  used  the  southern  Colonial  style  when 
planning  such  houses.  Occasionally  someone  desiring  to  own 
a  pretentious  house  builds  an  average  size  house  and  adds  to 
the  front  the  enormous  portico  which  belongs  on  a  southern 
Colonial  mansion.  The  effect  is  ludicrous  because  the  portico 
completely  dwarfs  and  overbalances  the  house  itself. 

Dutch  Colonial.  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  elegant  style 
of  southern  architecture  is  the  style  called  Dutch  Colonial. 


Fig.  162 


One  of  its  distinguishing  characteristics  is  the  gambrel  roof 
with  a  short  slant  from  the  ridge  pole  to  the  shoulder  and  a 
long  sweep  from  the  shoulder  to  the  level  of  the  first  story, 
often  extending  out  over  the  porch.  Fig.  161  shows  a  typical 
Dutch  Colonial  house  with  a  gambrel  roof.  There  were  many 
of  these  houses  built  in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  River  and 
in  New  Jersey.  It  is  a  type  that  is  easily  and  admirably 
adapted  to  the  small  modern  home.  Compared  with  the  south¬ 
ern  Colonial  type,  this  style  has  a  distinctly  informal  and 
domestic  feeling. 

English  Style.  Although  many  of  our  modern  houses  are 
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designed  after  these  old  Colonial  types,  they  are  by  no  means 
used  exclusively  for  modern  domestic  architecture.  The  archi¬ 
tect  today  derives  his  inspiration  for  American  homes  from 
many  other  historic  styles,  both  in  England  and  elsewhere. 
One  style  that  is  popular  today  is  derived  from  an  English 
type  known  as  Elizabethan.  The  special  characteristics  of 
this  type  are  the  very  steep  roof,  half-timber  construction,  and 
windows  that  are  grouped  together.  Fig.  162  shows  an  Ameri¬ 
can  house  derived  from  the  English  style.  You  can  see  the 
grouping  of  windows  and  the  steep  roof.  In  our  English  style 
houses  there  is  no  attempt  to  make  exact  copies.  Their 
general  style  and  character,  however,  are  such  that  it  is  easy 
to  see  from  what  style  they  are  derived.  It  is  only  natural 
that  we  should  find  English  houses  suited  to  the  life  of  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  because  our  climate  and  customs  are  much  like 
those  of  the  British  Isles.  These  houses  are  better  adapted  to 
our  manner  of  living  than  the  more  formal  and  splendid  Italian 
villas,  French  chateaus,  and  Spanish  haciendas. 

Spanish  Mission.  The  settlement  of  Florida  and  Louisi¬ 
ana  by  the  Spanish  introduced  the  Spanish  type  of  architecture 
into  the  colonies,  where  it  persists  to  the  present  day.  Spanish 
architecture  is  also  very  common  in  California.  There  it  is 
the  particular  type  referred  to  as  Spanish  mission,  its  name 
suggesting  its  origin.  Spanish  missionaries,  who  came  north 
from  Mexico,  were  the  first  settlers  in  southern  California. 
They  built  great  mission  houses,  centers  of  colonies  of  Indians 
whom  they  educated  and  converted  to  the  Christian  faith. 
These  houses  were  patterned  after  the  architecture  of  Spain. 
One  marked  characteristic  is  the  courtyard  or  patio  around 
which  the  house  is  built.  These  patios  were  sometimes  made 
attractive  with  flowers,  iron  balconies,  and  perhaps  fountains 
in  the  centers,  but  more  often  they  resembled  our  barnyards 
where  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  chickens  were  kept.  The 
missionaries  copied  this  style  of  architecture  because  the  inner 
courtyard  made  a  safe  place  at  night  for  their  herds  of  cattle 
and  flocks  of  sheep.  The  first  mission  houses  were  small  adobe 
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huts,  but  in  time  the  huts  gave  place  to  groups  of  buildings, 
each  one  being  devoted  to  a  particular  purpose.  The  churches, 
the  schoolrooms,  the  refectories,  and  the  various  workshops 
were  grouped  around  the  patios. 

These  Spanish  missions  were  the  inspiration  for  many  of  the 
modern  homes  which  we  find  today  in  southern  California. 
Of  course,  in  modern  times  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  patio 
entirely  surrounded  by  the  building  for  purposes  of  protection. 
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In  Fig.  163  you  will  see  the  floor  plan  of  a  modern  house  in 
Spanish  mission  style.  The  patio  affords  privacy  and  in  warm 
climates  is  particularly  desirable  because  the  surrounding  walls 
provide  a  cooling  shade. 

Other  characteristics  of  the  Spanish  mission  style  are  shown 
in  the  house  in  Fig.  164,  in  the  low-pitched,  red  tile  roof  and 
the  plain  stucco  walls.  This  low,  wide-spreading  style  of 
house  is  particularly  well  suited  to  the  warm  climate. 

Bungalows.  While  discussing  types  of  domestic  architec¬ 
ture  it  might  be  well  to  mention  the  much  used  and  little 
understood  term,  bungalow.  The  type  of  house  referred  to 
as  a  bungalow  varies  in  dozens  of  ways.  Apparently  there 
is  no  one  characteristic  that  is  common  to  all  types  of  bunga¬ 
lows.  To  most  of  us  the  term  bungalow  calls  up  the  picture 
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of  a  small  house,  but  otherwise  there  is  great  variation.  The 
bungalow  may  have  any  kind  of  roof;  it  may  have  a  large 
porch  or  no  porch;  it  may  be  built  of  wood,  brick,  stone,  or 
stucco;  it  may  have  one  or  two  stories;  and  it  may  be  English, 
Dutch  Colonial,  or  hybrid  in  type.  In  other  words,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  typical  bungalow. 
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The  term  bungalow  had  its  origin  in  a  type  of  dwelling  built 
by  the  English  people  living  in  India.  Although  we  have 
adopted  the  term,  we  have  not  copied  the  type  of  building. 
Many  architects  feel  that  the  bungalow  will  eventually  become 
a  clearly  established  type  well  suited  to  the  small  American 
home. 

The  Modern  House.  In  recent  years  a  new  style  of  house 
has  been  designed  and  built.  We  refer  to  it  as  the  modern 
house.  Fig.  165  shows  a  small  modern  house  which  is  char- 
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acteristic  of  this  type  of  architecture.  Notice  the  long  hori¬ 
zontal  lines,  the  flat  roof,  and  the  absence  of  decoration.  You 
will  have  a  better  idea  of  how  the  house  looks  if  you  can  im¬ 
agine  the  brick  whitewashed  and  the  long  strips  of  aluminum. 
Designers  of  the  modern  type  of  house  say  that  it  is  well 
adapted  to  modern  living  conditions.  It  is  simple,  has  no 
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ostentatious  decoration,  permits  plenty  of  light  to  enter,  and 
makes  use  of  metal  as  a  building  material.  Some  modern 
houses  are  built  entirely  of  steel.  Others  have  one  whole  wall 
in  each  room  made  of  a  thick  glass,  thus  permitting  plenty  of 
light  to  enter.  The  modern  house  provides  for  plenty  of  light 
and  sunshine  in  another  way  than  through  windows  and  glass 
walls.  There  is  a  sun  deck  on  the  lower  section  of  the  roof  in 
this  modern  house.  This  takes  the  place  of  the  old-fashioned 
front  porch,  makes  a  private  sun  porch,  and  an  outdoor  living 
room. 
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Art  Quality  in  Any  Type  of  House.  To  know  these 
different  types  of  architecture  and  be  able  to  trace  their  influ¬ 
ences  in  American  houses  is  a  source  of  pleasure.  We  can 
enjoy  the  particular  kind  of  beauty  that  is  inherent  to  each 
of  these  styles  even  though  we  have  a  special  preference  for 
one  type.  After  continued  study  we  will  be  able  to  pick  out 
the  particular  examples  in  each  style  that  are  most  beautiful. 
For  example,  we  will  find  ourselves  saying  that  this  Colonial 
house  is  more  beautiful  than  that  one  because  of  its  finer 
proportions  and  general  design.  For  those  of  us  who  plan  and 
build  houses  it  is  indeed  important  that  we  know  and  under¬ 
stand  the  general  characteristics  of  each  type.  The  person 
who  insists  that  the  architect  mix  the  styles  indiscriminately 
makes  a  sad  mistake.  The  Tudor  house  with  a  touch  of 
Spanish  mission  and  Dutch  Colonial  is  sure  to  be  a  hodgepodge. 
Although  it  is  certainly  not  necessary  to  keep  each  style  abso¬ 
lutely  true  to  its  historic  prototype,  to  mix  the  styles  with  no 
regard  to  the  spirit  and  general  feeling  is  unfortunate.  Let 
us  decide  on  the  type  and  general  style  which  we  desire  and 
make  it  as  fine  in  design  as  possible.  After  all,  our  real 
problem  is  to  choose  a  house  that  is  excellent  in  design.  To 
select  a  design  merely  because  it  is  patterned  after  a  historic 
style  of  which  we  are  fond  will  not  insure  a  beautiful  house. 
We  must  choose  first  a  design  that  has  true  art  quality  and 
second  a  design  that  is  suited  to  the  environment  in  which  we 
live. 


Suggestions  for  Further  Study,  i.  How  many  different  types 
of  domestic  architecture  can  be  found  in  your  town?  Appoint  com¬ 
mittees  to  investigate  different  parts  of  the  town.  Each  committee 
should  report  to  the  class  the  result  of  its  investigations  and  if 
possible,  should  take  kodak  pictures. 

2.  Choose  your  favorite  style  of  domestic  architecture  and  read 
as  much  about  it  as  you  can  in  other  books.  Collect  pictures  from 
magazines  and  advertising  booklets  showing  the  influence  of  this  type 
of  architecture  in  modern  homes. 

3.  Study  famous  historic  buildings  in  your  state. 
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3.  Topics  for  class  discussion: 

If  you  are  building  a  new  house,  why  should  you  consider  the 
neighboring  houses  in  planning  the  exterior? 

What  are  the  special  requirements  for  a  house  in  a  warm  climate? 

In  a  cool  climate? 

It  has  been  said  that  we  cannot  have  well-designed  houses  without 
a  large  expenditure  of  money.  Discuss  the  truth  of  this  state¬ 
ment. 

PLANTING  THE  GROUNDS  AROUND  THE  HOUSE 

Of  the  many  houses  which  you  have  seen,  can  you  not  call 
up  mental  pictures  which  fit  the  following  descriptions?  One 
house  sits  uncomfortably  in  the  middle  of  bare,  surrounding 
grounds.  No  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  or  flowers  relieve  the  bleak 
and  barren  aspect.  Often  we  have  the  feeling  that  the  house 
does  not  belong  there  but  is  only  temporarily  located.  There 
is  a  lack  of  unity  between  the  house  and  its  surroundings,  and 
no  matter  how  beautiful  the  house,  it  suffers  because  of  its 
poor  setting.  The  other  house  is  surrounded  with  a  few  shrubs 
and  perhaps  some  vines  and  trees.  It  seems  to  be  a  part  of 
the  ground  upon  which  it  stands  and  may  almost  seem  as  if 
it  as  well  as  the  surrounding  shrubs  has  grown  from  the  ground. 
There  is  a  feeling  of  unity  and  harmony  between  the  house 
and  its  setting. 

There  is  particular  need  for  planting  around  the  foundation 
of  a  house  where  the  house  has  been  built  upon  an  unsightly 
foundation  of  concrete  blocks  or  other  material  different  from 
the  material  in  the  house  itself — as,  for  example,  a  wood  frame 
house  on  a  brick  foundation.  The  foundation  of  a  house  should 
not  show  above  the  ground  if  the  effect  is  to  be  pleasing. 
When  an  ugly  layer  of  concrete  or  other  material  has  been  left 
so  that  it  shows,  the  only  thing  we  can  do  is  plant  shrubbery 
which  will  conceal  it. 

More  than  mere  planting  is  necessary,  however.  There 
must  be  careful  planning  before  the  planting.  Mere  planting 
may  result  in  a  profusion  of  foliage  that  is  as  bad  as  the  clutter- 
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ing  of  an  interior  with  too  many  pieces  of  furniture  or  decora¬ 
tive  accessories.  Or  it  may  result  in  a  placing  of  shrubs  and 
trees  that  detracts  from  rather  than  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the 
grounds.  Let  us  consider  some  of  these  problems  in  detail. 

What  shall  be  our  procedure  when  we  start  to  beautify  our 
yards?  Shall  we  merely  send  in  an  order  for  some  of  the 
shrubs  that  we  have  seen  and  admired?  Or  shall  we  say  to 
ourselves,  Where  shall  we  plant  some  shrubs?  What  shape 
should  they  be,  tall  or  low  and  spreading?  How  many  can 
I  afford  to  have  without  making  the  grounds  seem  cluttered? 
Since  my  yard  is  small,  how  can  I  make  it  seem  more  spacious? 

Variety  in  Size  and  Shape  of  Shrubs.  If  all  the  shrubs 
are  about  the  same  size  and  scattered  promiscuously  over  the 
lawn,  the  effect  is  sure  to  be  monotonous  and  cluttered.  There 
are  no  tall  shrubs  or  large  clumps  to  relieve  the  monotony. 
The  repetition  of  the  same  size  is  a  violation  of  the  principle 
of  proportion.  Observe  how  different  is  the  effect  in  Fig.  162 
where  some  taller  shrubs  and  small  trees  give  interest  and 
variety.  The  tall  slender  trees  make  a  pleasant  contrast  to 
the  low  spreading  bushes.  Sometimes  in  the  effort  to  produce 
variety  of  shape  in  shrubbery,  deluded  citizens  trim  their 
shrubs  into  geometrical  or  animal  forms.  This  unnatural 
treatment  of  shrubbery  is  in  exceedingly  bad  taste  and  can 
be  recommended  under  no  circumstances.  In  choosing  a 
shrub  which  fits  your  plan  for  planting  be  sure  to  allow  for 
full  growth.  Why  not  choose  a  shrub  which  naturally  grows 
to  a  four-foot  height  rather  than  keep  a  seven-foot  shrub 
trimmed  down  to  the  four-foot  level? 

Placing  the  Shrubs.  The  problem  of  placing  the  shrubs 
is  much  like  the  problem  of  arranging  the  furniture  in  a  room. 
The  particular  function  of  shrubbery  is  to  relate  the  house 
to  the  grounds.  Just  how  shrubbery  can  accomplish  this  effect 
is  shown  in  Fig.  166.  In  the  first  diagram  we  are  aware  of 
horizontal  and  vertical  lines  which  meet  in  a  sharp  right  angle. 
In  the  second  diagram  a  pleasant  transition  from  the  vertical 
to  horizontal  is  made  by  the  shrubs.  The  shrubs  in  Fig.  156 
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accomplish  the  same  effect  of  tying  the  house  and  grounds 
together.  But  in  Fig.  157  the  shrubs  are  so  placed  that  they 
help  very  little  in  relating  the  house  to  the  grounds. 

It  will  serve  as  a  guide  in  planting  our  shrubs,  if  we  remem¬ 
ber  that  shrubbery  is  for  the  purpose  of  framing  the  house 
and  emphasizing  its  structure.  The  entrance,  windows,  corners 
of  the  house,  and  the  chimney  are  all  features  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  house  that  may  well  be  emphasized.  The  little 
sketches  in  Fig.  167  each  show  a  different  part  of  the  house 
emphasized  by  shrubbery.  In  No.  1  the  large  clumps  of 
shrubbery  accent  the  corners  of  the  house.  If  for  any  reason 


it  is  desired  to  accent  the  entrance,  the  same  shrubbery  could 
be  placed  as  shown  in  No.  2.  The  evergreens  grouped  around 
the  chimney  in  No.  3  emphasize  the  chimney  very  charm¬ 
ingly. 

In  yards,  as  in  rooms,  it  is  always  the  aim  to  have  rest 
spaces,  and  to  avoid  the  crowded,  cluttered  effect.  To  achieve 
this  we  must  keep  the  shrubs  and  flower  beds  near  the  house 
and  near  to  the  edges  of  the  walks  and  drives.  Although  two 
yards  are  the  same  size,  one  will  seem  smaller  if  shrubs  and 
flower  beds  are  dotted  about  on  its  surface.  It  is  generally 
desirable  in  small  city  lots  to  make  the  yards  seem  as  spacious 
as  possible,  but  many  of  them  are  made  to  look  smaller 
because  of  the  unfortunate  placing  of  the  shrubs. 

Color  in  Flowers.  Another  problem  to  be  considered  in 
planning  before  planting  is  the  color  of  our  flowers.  The  same 
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rules  for  color  combinations  can  be  used  in  planning  our  gar¬ 
dens  that  we  used  in  planning  the  color  schemes  for  our 
rooms.  Flowers  which  are  planted  near  the  house  or  in 
window  boxes  are  always  seen  with  the  house  as  a  background 
and  this  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Flowers  of  them¬ 
selves  are  beautiful,  but  too  often  we  see  them  as  separate 
units  without  relation  to  their  surroundings.  The  same  flowers 
may  grow  in  two  different  yards.  In  one  yard  they  blend 
with  the  house  and  surroundings,  but  in  the  other  yard  we 
must  enjoy  them  in  spite  of  the  surroundings.  The  factor 
which  contributes  to  the  harmonious  effect  in  one  case  and 


Fig.  167 


is  lacking  in  the  other  is  color.  The  flaming  scarlet-red  of 
salvias  or  geraniums  is  pleasing  against  the  background  of 
white  paint  or  a  gray  stucco,  but  against  a  yellow  house  or  a 
red  brick  wall  the  effect  is  generally  inharmonious.  Scarlet 
is  aggressive  and  likely  to  fight  with  other  colors.  For  such  a 
colorful  background  as  a  brick  wall  we  must  confine  the  color 
of  our  flowers  to  more  neutralized  and  less  aggressive  tones. 
The  whites  and  dull  pinks  of  hollyhocks  are  far  more  charming 
against  brick  than  the  emphatic  red  of  cannas.  The  blues  of 
larkspur  and  the  bachelor’s-buttons  also  blend  with  the  brick 
wall.  With  the  white  or  neutral-colored  house  as  a  background, 
any  color  in  flowers  can  be  displayed  attractively,  but  the 
more  color  in  the  background,  the  more  care  we  must  exercise 
in  choosing  the  color  of  our  flowers. 

Most  of  us  like  variety  in  our  flowers  and  the  question  may 
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well  be  asked,  What  flowers  combine  harmoniously?  This 
depends  upon  their  size,  color,  texture,  and  general  character¬ 
istics.  If  we  plant  bright  yellow  marigolds  near  delicately 
colored  sweet  peas,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  brilliant  marigolds 
will  overpower  the  pastel  tints  of  their  neighbors.  If  we  plant 
scarlet  and  pink  geraniums  or  tulips  together  the  two  will 
fight.  It  is  a  safe  general  rule  that  flowers  of  intense  coloring 
do  not  combine  successfully  with  flowers  of  delicate  shades. 
The  former  must  be  kept  somewhat  to  themselves,  because 
they  overpower  the  pastels  and  fight  with  other  bright  colors. 
If  we  use  our  knowledge  of  color  combinations  and  harmonies, 
we  can  plan  some  charming  color  harmonies.  Blue-purple 
and  purple  asters  will  combine  effectively  with  the  small  yellow 
chrysanthemums.  This  is  really  a  complementary  combina¬ 
tion.  Yellow  daffodils  and  white  narcissus  with  their  yellow 
centers  and  perhaps  some  golden  tulips  make  an  attractive 
flower  bed  in  the  spring.  There  are  many  flowers  in  pinks  and 
blues  that  we  think  of  as  belonging  to  the  old-fashioned  gar¬ 
dens  which  combine  delightfully.  Larkspur,  phlox,  pinks, 
bachelor’s-buttons,  and  cosmos  can  be  used  together  success¬ 
fully.  Sometimes  touches  of  yellow  can  be  introduced  with 
such  flowers  as  the  snapdragon. 

The  success  of  such  a  combination  depends  partly  on  the 
textures  and  general  characteristics  of  the  flowers.  The 
flowers  mentioned  for  the  old-fashioned  garden  have  a  certain 
similar  fineness  of  texture  which  helps  them  to  combine  har¬ 
moniously.  But  if  we  try  to  combine  calliopsis  with  geraniums 
the  difference  in  texture  and  general  character  spoils  the  re¬ 
sult. 

A  Plan  for  the  Entire  Grounds.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  plan 
our  gardens  on  paper  before  we  start  our  actual  planting, 
because  it  is  easy  to  make  changes  on  paper  but  when  we 
once  plant  our  shrubs  and  dig  our  flower  beds  it  is  difficult 
to  change.  We  can  make  plans  for  our  gardens  in  the  same 
way  that  we  made  plans  for  placing  the  furniture  in  our  rooms. 
Fig.  1 68  shows  the  plan  for  the  grounds  surrounding  a  house 
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on  a  suburban  lot.  Note  that  the  plan  includes  the  whole  lot 
and  that  the  back  yard  has  been  made  attractive.  The  living 
room  and  porch  open  directly  on  the  back  yard  and  the  yard 


Fig.  168 


is  made  to  serve  as  an  outdoor  living  room  in  summer.  How 
many  back  yards  we  know  that  serve  only  as  a  resting  place 
for  the  garbage  can  and  as  a  place  to  pile  the  ashes!  Many 
people  prefer  to  have  the  house  set  near  the  front  of  the  lot 
with  more  room  and  the  porch  at  the  rear  so  as  to  secure 
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greater  privacy.  The  garage,  too,  is  set  as  near  the  street  as 
is  feasible.  When  the  garage  is  set  at  the  extreme  rear  end 
of  the  lot,  making  a  long  driveway  necessary,  space  is  wasted 
which  might  better  be  used  for  other  purposes.  Note  how 


Fig.  169 


the  vegetable  garden  and  the  drying  yard  have  been  separated 
by  hedges  from  the  part  used  for  other  purposes.  The  open 
lawn  space  is  larger  than  it  really  seems  because  the  spread 
of  the  tree  covers  part  of  the  lawn.  Imagine  yourself  living  in 
this  house.  Can  you  form  a  mental  picture  of  the  front  of 
the  house  as  seen  just  before  entering  it,  with  its  small  grass 
plot  and  shrubs?  Enter  the  house  and  pass  into  the  living 
room.  What  picture  will  meet  your  eyes  as  you  look  across 
the  porch?  If  it  is  summer  you  may  pass  out  into  the  yard 
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and  find  a  comfortable  place  to  read  or  work  under  the  tree, 
where  there  are  some  seats  and  a  table. 

Every  house  and  yard  presents  a  different  problem.  The 
location  of  the  house  and  the  trees  must  generally  remain  as 
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Fig.  170 

they  are.  Although  we  start  with  these  things  which  are  fixed, 
by  planning  thoughtfully,  we  can  make  our  yards  attractive. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Study,  i.  Draw  a  plan  of  the  house 
in  which  you  live  and  the  yard  which  surrounds  it  as  they  are  at 
present.  Then  draw  another  plan  showing  it  as  you  would  like  to 
see  it.  If  you  live  in  an  apartment  building  which  has  no  yard,  you 
might  make  a  plan  for  the  grounds  surrounding  the  school  building 
or  for  the  house  and  yard  in  which  you  would  like  to  live. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  the  shrubs  which  grow  in  your  locality.  Classify 
them  as  to  whether  they  are  tall  or  low  and  spreading. 
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3.  Draw  a  diagram  showing  the  front  of  a  tall,  narrow  house. 
Your  problem  is  to  add  shrubs  which  will  make  the  house  look  less 
tall.  Then  show  the  kind  of  shrub  or  tree  that  you  would  use  in 
front  of  this  house  to  accomplish  the  desired  result. 

4.  Criticize  Figs.  158,  159,  and  162  for  the  following  points:  Are 
the  house  and  grounds  tied  together?  Do  the  shrubs  lack  variety? 

Is  the  yard  made  to  look  as  spacious  as  is  possible?  Are  the  struc¬ 
tural  features  of  the  house  emphasized,  and  how?  Suggest  any 
improvements  that  you  can  think  of. 

5.  Make  lists  of  flowers  that  you  think  would  combine  harmoni¬ 
ously  in  the  same  flower  bed. 

REMODELING  AN  OLD  HOUSE 

Many  people  have  made  over  an  old  house  with  most  satis¬ 
factory  results.  It  is  possible  to  bring  charm  and  beauty  to 
the  exterior  of  an  old  house  that  is  most  ugly.  To  accomplish 
this  we  must  think  again  in  terms  of  art  quality. 

The  two  pictures  in  Figs.  169  and  170  show  an  old  house 
before  and  after  remodeling.  Before  remodeling,  the  house 
was  exceedingly  drab  and  dull.  Note  what  a  remarkable  change 
in  effect  was  secured  by  taking  off  the  narrow  ugly  front 
porch,  by  adding  some  small  upper  windows,  adding  shutters 
and  small  panes  of  glass  to  all  the  windows,  and  covering  the 
house  with  shingles.  Much  of  the  charming  effect  is  secured 
through  planting,  as  the  trellis  over  the  doorway  and  the  plant¬ 
ing  around  the  foundation.  The  terrace  edged  with  a  low 
stone  wall  and  the  stone  steps  form  spots  of  interest  in  the 
grounds. 


PLANNING  AHEAD  WHEN  YOU  BUILD  A  HOME 

When  one  is  planning  a  home,  it  is  important  to  think  ahead 
far  into  the  future.  When  we  buy  curtains  or  rugs  we  do 
not  expect  them  to  last  a  lifetime,  but  when  we  build  a  house 
we  may  very  likely  use  it  for  a  lifetime  and  others  may  use 
it  after  us.  Often  we  see  a  house  that  has  been  added  to  and 
changed  in  a  hit  or  miss  fashion  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  family 
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who  comes  to  live  in  it.  With  a  little  thought  much  of  this 
haphazard  arrangement  could  be  avoided. 

The  illustrations  in  Fig.  171  show  a  way  in  which  the  small 
house  can  be  built  and  added  to  without  spoiling  its  attractive¬ 


ness.  This  is  a  good  example  of  how  planning  ahead  will  help 
us  to  keep  the  exteriors  of  our  homes  beautiful. 

A  HOUSE  ON  THE  SIDE  OF  A  HILL 

One  of  the  special  problems  in  planning  a  house  is  encoun¬ 
tered  by  those  of  us  who  live  in  a  hilly  country.  Most  houses 
are  planned  to  fit  a  flat  piece  of  ground.  Unfortunately,  many 
people  build  the  same  kind  of  a  house  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
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which  is  meant  to  be  built  on  a  flat  piece  of  ground.  For 
example,  look  at  the  house  in  Fig.  172  with  its  great  expanse 
of  ugly  basement  wall  Most  of  the  space  within  this  ugly 
basement  is  wasted.  If  only  the  builder  of  the  house  had 
planned  his  house  to  fit  the  hill  he  might  have  had  one  or  two 
lovely  rooms  on  the  lower  level  with  wide  windows  looking 
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Fig.  173 

out  across  a  magnificent  view.  But  instead  he  followed  the 
traditional  house  plan.  Probably  he  could  not  conceive  a 
living  room  at  the  “back”  of  a  house  or  bedrooms  on  a  level 
with  the  ground  at  the  “front”  of  the  house.  Now  note  the 
house  on  the  side  of  the  hill  in  Fig.  173.  It  fits  the  ground  so 
nicely  that  at  first  you  may  not  realize  that  the  house  is  two 
stories  deep  on  one  side  and  one  story  deep  on  the  other.  The 
bedrooms  on  the  upper  floor  are  practically  on  a  level  with 
the  garage.  The  whole  effect  is  unified  and  harmonious. 

Suggestions  for  Extra  Reading.  Your  study  of  this  unit  will 
suggest  many  topics  such  as  the  following  for  extra  reading.  Select 
one  of  these  topics,  read  as  much  as  you  can  find  about  it  and  collect 
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any  other  data  that  you  can.  Be  prepared  to  report  on  your  topic 
to  the  class. 

List  of  topics: 

Swiss  chalet  type  of  house. 

Italian  villas. 

French  chateaus. 

Farmyards  and  gardens. 

Shrubs,  trees,  and  flowers  suitable  to  your  climate. 

History  of  brick. 

Kinds  of  roofs. 

Garden  furniture  and  architecture. 

Remodeling  old  houses. 

Formal  and  informal  gardens. 

Type  of  houses  suited  to  your  locality. 


A  Test  on  Your  Understanding  and  Appreciation 
of  House  Exteriors 


I.  Fig  174  shows  pictures  of  six  houses.  Following  is  a  list  of  words 
and  phrases  used  to  describe  the  houses.  Select  and  make  a  list  of  the 
words  and  phrases  which  can  properly  be  used  to  describe  each  house. 


English  style 
Spanish  mission  style 
Italian  style 
northern  Colonial  style 
southern  Colonial  style 
Dutch  Colonial  style 
good  balance 
poor  balance 
monotonous  shrubbery 
interesting  shrubbery 
wrong  emphasis  in  combin¬ 
ing  materials 
good  proportion 
poor  proportion 


gambrel  roof 
low-pitched  gable  roof 
high-pitched  gable  roof 
half-timber 
formal  balance 
informal  balance 
house  well  related  to  grounds 
good  contrast  of  color  in  house  and 
trimming 

good  rhythmic  feeling 
poor  rhythmic  feeling 
house  not  well  related  to  grounds 
poor  contrast  of  color  in  house  and 
trimming 


II.  Answer  the  following  questions  without  referring  back  to  the 
previous  pages. 

1.  What  are  three  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  southern  Co¬ 
lonial  type  of  house? 

2.  Should  the  upper  and  lower  stories  of  a  Colonial  house  be  of  equal 
proportion  ? 
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3.  Do  you  think  a  brick  porch  added  to  a  frame  house  can  produce  a 
harmonious  effect?  State  your  reasons. 


Copyright,  The  Architects’  Small  House  Service  Bureau  of  the  United  States,  Inc. 


Fig.  174 

4.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  Spanish  mission  type  of  house? 

5.  In  what  ways  can  the  entrance  of  a  house  be  emphasized? 

6.  What  are  three  common  mistakes  that  we  make  in  painting  our 
houses? 
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7.  How  can  the  back  yard  be  made  most  useful? 

8.  Give  some  illustrations  of  how  the  historic  styles  of  domestic  archi¬ 
tecture  have  reflected  the  social  life  of  the  people. 

9.  What  should  determine  the  best  place  for  the  garage? 

10.  In  what  ways  should  the  owner  of  a  house  consider  neighboring 
houses  when  planning  his  yard  and  the  exterior  of  his  house? 

III.  If  you  were  to  buy  a  house,  what  ten  points  would  you  consider 
most  important  from  the  artistic  point  of  view?  List  these  in  the  form 
of  standards  such  as  were  given  on  page  196. 

IV.  Make  a  list  of  standards  that  you  would  use  in  judging  the 
grounds  around  a  house. 

V.  Can  you  complete  the  following  sentences? 

1 .  is  a  material  suitable  for  the  Spanish  mission  type  of  house. 

2.  Houses  can  be  related  to  the  grounds  by  . 

3.  When  two  materials  are  combined  in  the  same  house  one  material 

should  . 

4.  When  combining  flowers  in  a  yard  we  should  consider  .  and  . 

5.  A  yard  can  be  made  more  .  if  the  shrubbery  is  planted  at  the 

edges. 

6.  Mingled  color  in  bricks  or  tiles  and  rough  surfaces  are  ways  of 

producing  pleasing . in  a  house. 

7.  A  house  of  .  proportions  is  more  pleasing  than  a  house  of  . 

. proportions. 

8.  The  courtyard  left  in  the  Spanish  mission  style  of  house  is  called 

the  . 

9.  The  colors  that  we  choose  for  our  flowers  depend  partially  on  the 

color  of  the  . . 

10.  The  .  style  of  architecture  is  not  suited  to  the  small  modern 

home. 

11.  The  .  house  has  practically  no  ornamentation. 


Unit  F  our  teen 

INDIVIDUALITY  IN  OUR  HOMES 

We  have  considered  many  of  the  important  art  problems 
which  we  meet  in  planning  our  homes.  Walls,  floors,  curtains, 
furniture,  and  decorative  accessories  each  present  particular 
problems.  Before  leaving  our  study  of  interior  design  we  must 
think  of  the  room  and  of  the  house  as  a  whole.  The  following 
questions  will  suggest  some  of  the  problems  involved  in  mak¬ 
ing  each  room  a  harmonious  unit  and  the  whole  house  a  unit. 

1.  Describe  a  living  room  which  has  a  livable  quality. 
What  factors  contribute  to  this  quality? 

2.  What  type  of  furnishings  would  you  choose  for  the  dining 
room  for  the  small  home  in  the  country  or  in  the  suburbs? 

3.  How  can  the  furnishings  in  one’s  own  room  suggest  one’s 
character  and  interests? 

4.  How  can  the  furnishings  of  each  room  help  to  make  the 
whole  house  a  harmonious  unit?  Explain. 

BEAUTY  AND  INDIVIDUALITY  IN  OUR  HOMES 

None  of  us  is  content  to  live  in  a  house  that  supplies  only 
the  mere  creature  comforts.  We  could  have  houses  that  would 
keep  us  warm,  and  furniture  that  was  comfortable  to  use  but 
at  the  same  time  very  ugly.  This  does  not  satisfy  us.  There 
is  something  instinctive  within  each  of  us  which  requires  beauty 
in  our  surroundings.  We  seek  to  beautify  our  homes.  This 
has  been  true  since  men  first  began  to  build  homes  for  them¬ 
selves. 

It  might  seem  that  all  of  us  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
same  type  of  home,  a  truly  beautiful  home  planned  by  experts 
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who  are  qualified  to  plan  a  home  of  great  charm  and  attractive¬ 
ness.  Then  we  would  have  no  need  to  solve  the  endless  art 
problems  which  we  encounter  in  the  planning  of  even  one 
room.  However,  no  one  type  of  home  would  satisfy  our  many 
individual  needs  or  tastes.  We  are  not  satisfied  with  a  “ready¬ 
made”  beauty.  We  must  ourselves  seek  and  create  the  kind 
of  beauty  that  we  wish  to  have,  not  simply  accept  the  beauty 
that  others  have  presented  to  us.  It  is  in  this  way  that  we 
express  our  own  individuality.  There  are  many  kinds  of 
beauty  in  houses,  furniture,  rugs,  curtains  and  other  furnish¬ 
ings.  We  could  not  use  them  all  in  one  house.  Each  of  us 
must  choose  the  type  of  furnishings  and  house  that  pleases  us 
most,  and  try  to  combine  them  into  a  harmonious  effect.  It 
may  be  that  we  prefer  the  quaint  old-fashioned  charm  of 
early  Colonial  furniture  or  we  like  best  the  more  severe 
simplicity  of  the  modern  style  of  furnishings.  Whatever  we 
choose  will  express  to  some  degree  that  intangible  quality  which 
we  call  individuality  or  personality.  Whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  our  choices  of  personal  belongings  and  surroundings  do 
express  our  individualities. 

Have  you  not  observed  settings  in  motion  picture  plays 
which  suggested  the  character  of  the  person  who  lived  in  each 
place?  A  person  of  quiet  and  cultured  tastes  is  shown  living 
in  rooms  that  reflect  that  sort  of  an  individual.  Another  per¬ 
son  may  be  pictured  as  living  in  rooms  which  are  too  elabor¬ 
ately  furnished,  overdecorated,  and  ornate,  and  we  immediately 
think  of  that  person  as  crude,  silly,  even  vulgar.  These  are 
the  more  extreme  examples  of  how  rooms  may  reflect  the 
character  and  personality  of  the  person  who  planned  them.  In 
a  lesser  degree,  perhaps,  each  choice  which  we  make  reflects 
our  own  taste,  individuality,  and  character.  In  the  following 
pages  you  will  see  several  different  types  of  rooms  and  by 
comparing  them  will  observe  how  choices  may  differ  according 
to  personal  preferences.  There  are  many  ways  of  achieving 
charm  and  art  quality  in  an  interior. 
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AN  ART  PROBLEM  IN  EACH  ROOM 

It  is  our  aim  to  furnish  each  of  our  rooms  as  attractively 
and  as  comfortably  as  possible.  Comfort  and  beauty  cannot 
be  considered  separately  because  we  do  not  feel  that  a  room 
is  truly  beautiful  unless  it  meets  the  requirement  of  usefulness 
satisfactorily.  In  other  words,  we  wish  not  only  to  make  each 
room  beautiful  but  also  to  make  it  serve  its  purpose  in  the 
best  possible  way.  What  does  this  mean?  We  know  that 
a  dining  room  needs  a  table  and  chairs  and  that  a  bedroom 
needs  a  bed.  Each  room  to  be  thoroughly  comfortable  must 
do  more  than  meet  the  bare  requirements  of  usefulness.  We 
must  think  of  convenience  and  art  quality  together  as  we 
plan  each  room. 

The  Hall.  Since  the  hall  serves  as  an  entrance  to  our 
home,  we  should  make  it  as  inviting  as  possible  for  the  sakes 
of  both  our  guests  and  ourselves.  Taking  off  our  wraps  in 
the  hall,  we  like  to  feel  that  we  are  about  to  enter  a  com¬ 
fortable,  friendly  home.  Too  often  the  hall  is  neglected  and 
treated  merely  as  a  passageway  with  only  a  strip  of  carpet 
on  the  floor.  Even  in  the  smallest  hall  there  can  be  some¬ 
thing  to  denote  hospitality  and  convenience.  A  small  table 
with  a  mirror  hung  above  it,  a  chair,  or  a  picture  on  the  wall 
will  help  to  give  a  friendly  atmosphere.  A  spot  of  warm 
color  introduced  through  a  picture,  a  wall  hanging,  or  a  rug 
will  help.  The  hall  in  Fig.  175  has  a  friendly  atmosphere, 
suggested  chiefly  by  the  rugs  and  by  the  pillows  on  the  hall 
seat.  The  chest  and  mirror  which  stand  just  to  the  left  of 
the  stairway  in  this  hall  are  shown  in  Fig.  105.  The  mirror 
reflects  curiously  a  bright,  gaily  colored  tapestry  which  hangs 
on  the  opposite  wall.  The  view  of  the  hall  in  Fig.  87,  seen 
through  the  doorway  of  the  living  room,  is  attractive  and 
bespeaks  the  furnishings  of  other  rooms  in  the  house.  It 
invites  one  to  ascend  the  stairs. 

The  hall  should  express  the  character  of  the  house  as  well 
as  the  life  of  the  occupants.  In  order  to  do  this  it  should 
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Fig.  175 

mally  furnished  hall,  we  expect  to  find  the  rest  of  the  house 
furnished  in  an  informal  “homey”  fashion. 

The  Living  Room.  The  very  name  “living  room”  indicates 
the  quality  that  we  should  strive  to  bring  out.  Livableness  is 


echo  the  furnishings  of  the  house.  When  we  enter  the  hall 
furnished  in  a  formal  fashion,  we  at  once  feel  that  the  other 
rooms  will  be  equally  formal.  But  when  we  enter  the  infor- 
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created  largely  through  right  selection  and  arrangement  oi 
furnishings  to  produce  comfort  for  the  inhabitants.  What, 
then,  are  the  particular  points  that  we  must  keep  in  mind  in 
selecting  and  arranging  its  furnishings?  We  have  already 
discussed  in  previous  units  many  of  the  points  regarding  con¬ 
venient  and  comfortable  arrangement  of  furniture  and  the 


Fig.  176 

grouping  of  furniture  for  instant  use  without  moving.  Fig. 
176  shows  a  corner  of  a  comfortable  living  room  which  invites 
one  to  sit  in  an  easy  chair  and  read.  Books  and  light  are 
convenient.  The  chair  near  the  bookshelves  makes  it  easy  to 
sit  comfortably  while  looking  for  a  book. 

Though  it  does  not  appear  so  in  the  picture,  the  table  and 
chair  are  in  reality  far  enough  from  the  window  to  make  it 
easy  to  open.  It  should  never  be  necessary  to  move  a  piece 
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of  furniture  in  order  to  open  a  window  or  a  door.  Having  to 
move  a  chair  every  time  we  open  the  door  of  a  bookcase  or 
cabinet  discourages  its  use. 

Lighting  is  a  factor  which  contributes  very  definitely  to  the 
livable  quality  of  a  room.  Perfect  illumination  provides  con- 


Courtesy  “House  Beautiful” 


Fig.  177 

venient  light  by  day  and  by  night.  Fig.  132  shows  a  convenient 
arrangement.  Windows  provide  good  light  during  the  day, 
and  at  night  one  can  sink  into  a  chair  and  turn  on  light  near 
at  hand.  In  the  comfortable  room  it  is  not  necessary  to  move 
a  light  or  chair  so  as  to  be  able  to  write  or  read.  Glaring 
lights  should  of  course  be  avoided  under  all  circumstances. 

Strangely  enough,  a  room  may  very  thoroughly  provide  for 
physical  comfort  and  yet  fail  somewhat  to  have  the  quality  of 
livableness.  Another  factor  essential  to  livableness  is  visual 
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comfort.  Although  we  may  be  physically  comfortable,  furni¬ 
ture  that  is  too  large  in  scale  for  the  size  of  the  room  is  disturb¬ 
ing.  Tall  secretaries,  enormous  davenports,  and  huge  wing- 
chairs  fill  a  small  living  room  so  completely  that  we  have  a 
distinct  sense  of  discomfort.  Too  large  areas  of  vivid  colors 
and  striking  patterns  are  equally  disturbing  and  should  be 
avoided  in  a  room  where  we  expect  to  produce  a  livable  quality. 
The  living  room  in  Fig.  1 86  is  a  good  example  of  visual  com¬ 
fort.  We  have  no  sense  of  being  overwhelmed  or  crowded  by 
huge  pieces  of  furniture,  or  of  feeling  confused  because  of  a 
multiplicity  of  decorative  accessories.  The  use  of  figured  pat¬ 
terns  is  so  reserved  that  it  does  not  interfere  with  our  feeling  of 
rest  and  quiet.  The  person  who  planned  this  room  showed  her 
understanding  of  how  color  can  contribute  to  visual  comfort. 
The  dark  floor,  ivory-colored  walls,  and  dull  tones  of  tan,  blue, 
and  red  in  the  rugs  form  a  good  background  against  which  we 
see  intense  smaller  areas — bright  blue-green  pottery,  brass  and¬ 
irons,  candlesticks,  copper  bowls,  and  a  gayly  upholstered 
chair.  Let  us  remember  that  in  furnishing  the  living  room 
our  ultimate  aim  is  the  intangible  quality  of  livableness.  In 
order  to  obtain  this  we  must  secure  visual  as  well  as  physical 
comfort. 

Another  pleasant  living  room  is  pictured  in  Fig.  177.  The 
plain  walls  and  carpet  make  a  pleasing  background  for  the 
chintz  drapes,  furniture,  and  decorative  accessories.  The  pat¬ 
terns  of  the  drapes  and  the  slipcovers  are  forceful,  but  notice 
that  the  decorative  accessories  do  not  compete  with  them  for 
attention.  It  is  a  charming  room. 

The  two  living  rooms  in  Figs.  178  and  179  show  two  de¬ 
cidedly  different  types  of  furnishing.  The  room  in  Fig.  178  is 
in  the  Victorian  style  and  during  the  nineties  would  have  been 
considered  a  very  beautiful  and  elegant  room.  Judged  by 
modern  standards  it  does  not  seem  so  satisfactory.  First  of 
all,  the  windows  with  their  disturbing  curtain  arrangement  de¬ 
mand  our  attention.  Next,  the  ostentatious  gingerbread  dec¬ 
oration  on  the  furniture,  the  conspicuous  pattern  of  the  rug, 
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and  the  figured  wallpaper  compete  for  our  consideration.  The 
only  sources  of  artificial  light  in  the  room  are  the  center  chan¬ 
delier  and  the  lamp  on  the  center  table.  This  is  hardly  sugges¬ 
tive  of  comfort  in  the  living  room  as  we  know  it!  The  whole 
room  reflects  foolish  and  fussy  ostentation  which  is  not  con- 


Courtesy  The  Memorial  Art  Gallery,  in  the  Exhibition  “A  Century  of  Rochester 
Interiors” 


Fig,  178 

ducive  to  visual  comfort.  The  type  of  furniture  is  not  con¬ 
ducive  to  physical  comfort,  nor  is  its  arrangement  convenient 
for  the  activities  carried  on  in  a  living  room. 

Compare  the  effect  in  the  Victorian  room  with  that  in  the 
modern  room  shown  in  Fig.  179.  Notice  the  severity  of  line 
and  the  absence  of  decoration  in  all  the  furnishings.  Notice, 
too,  the  group  of  windows  admitting  plenty  of  sunshine  and 
daylight  with  only  fishnet  curtains  to  soften  the  glare.  Modern 
furnishing  is  sometimes  described  as  having  dominant  hori¬ 
zontal  lines.  This  is  evident  in  the  shape  of  the  window,  the 
chairs  and  table,  and  in  the  lampshade. 
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An  Experiment  to  Try.  Look  at  the  Victorian  room  in  Fig.  178 
for  the  space  of  one  minute  and  try  to  imagine  yourself  living  in 
this  room.  Then  try  to  express  in  words  the  feeling  which  this  room 
arouses  in  you.  Repeat  this  experiment  with  the  modern  room  in 
Fig.  179. 


Courtesy  “House  and  Garden’’ 
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The  Dining  Room.  The  dining  room  should  express  the 
same  quiet,  livable  atmosphere  which  we  find  essential  in  the 
living  room.  Does  it  not  seem  that  the  dining  room  in  Fig. 
180  possesses  these  qualities?  Some  authorities  hold  that  since 
we  spend  a  short  time  each  day  in  the  dining  room,  we  can 
use  stronger  color  and  more  exciting  patterns  without  becom¬ 
ing  bored.  Others  feel  that  three  times  a  day  for  several  years 
is  sufficient  time  in  which  to  become  weary  of  wall  paper  with 
a  strong  figured  pattern  or  a  brightly  colored  rug.  Many  of 
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us  prefer  to  obtain  variety  and  stimulation  by  some  means 
other  than  the  wallpaper  or  rug. 


Courtesy  California  Furniture  Shops,  Ltd.  and  C.  R.  Kayser  and  Co. 


Fig.  180 

The  dining  rooms  in  Figs.  180  and  181  are  furnished  in 
ways  that  make  a  happy,  hospitable  atmosphere.  Though 
they  vary  widely  in  general  character  and  type  of  furnishing, 
each  has  quiet  dignity.  In  Fig.  180  the  simple  type  of  furni- 
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ture  is  well  suited  to  the  small  informal  dining  room.  The 
dining  room  in  Fig.  181  shows  a  somewhat  more  formal  and 
handsome  treatment.  The  Chippendale  chairs  and  table,  the 
Oriental  rug,  and  the  embroidered  Chinese  table  runner  blend 


Fig.  181 

together  in  a  harmonious  whole.  There  is  a  pleasant  absence 
of  any  ostentatious  display  of  china  or  silver  on  plate  rails  or 
sideboards  in  both  these  dining  rooms.  It  is  poor  taste  to 
display  china  and  silver  in  our  dining  rooms  as  though  it  were 
on  sale  in  a  department  store.  One  or  two  pieces  of  good 
design  and  color  may  add  a  decorative  touch  to  the  top  of  a 
sideboard  or  table,  but  most  of  it  should  be  put  away  behind 
the  doors  of  a  cabinet. 

In  many  of  our  small  homes  today,  the  traditional  dining 
room  has  been  omitted  as  a  separate  room  and  one  end  of  the 


Fig.  182 
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living  room  is  used  for  serving  meals.  This  calls  for  a  special 
type  of  furnishing.  We  wish  again  to  make  this  end  of  the 
room  a  part  of  the  living  room  between  meals.  Gateleg  or 
dropleaf  tables  are  preferable  to  the  traditional  type  shown  in 
Fig.  181  since  they  serve  the  purpose  of  living  room  furniture 
between  meals. 

One’s  Own  Room.  Most  of  us  have  only  a  bedroom  which 
we  can  speak  of  as  our  own  room.  Of  course  we  use  the  room 
for  sleeping,  but  since  it  is  the  only  room  where  we  may 
secure  privacy,  many  of  us  choose  to  use  the  room  also  for 
other  activities,  such  as  writing,  reading,  sewing,  and  similar 
occupations.  The  furnishing  depends  on  how  the  room  is 
used. 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  state  that  the  primary  function 
of  the  bedroom  is  rest,  yet  we  see  so  many  bedrooms  fur¬ 
nished  in  an  unrestful  manner  that  it  seems  necessary  to 
emphasize  this  point.  Again,  we  find  it  necessary  to  provide 
for  visual  as  well  as  physical  comfort.  It  is  exasperating  to 
lie  in  bed  and  find  one’s  eyes  compelled  to  travel  ceaselessly 
back  and  forth  over  the  diagonals  or  stripes  of  a  patterned 
wallpaper.  There  is  a  real  sense  of  discomfort  and  unrest  in 
a  bedroom  where  the  furniture  is  too  large  for  the  room.  It 
seems  to  crowd  in  upon  one.  Compare  the  bedrooms  shown 
in  Fig.  182.  The  first  illustrates  nearly  every  possible 
mistake,  increasing  the  feeling  of  unrest.  The  wallpaper  has  a 
brightly  colored  red  and  green  pattern  which  forces  our  un¬ 
willing  attention.  The  “modern  Colonial”  dresser  is  clumsy 
and  heavy.  All  the  furniture  is  set  askew  and  the  curtains 
are  tied  back  in  a  fashion  that  adds  to  the  general  disorganiza¬ 
tion.  Now  look  at  the  second  picture  and  feel  the  contrast. 
The  plain  walls,  furniture  set  straight  and  in  scale  with  the 
size  of  the  room  help  to  give  a  tranquil  feeling.  How  much 
more  joy  and  satisfaction  we  would  get  from  this  beautiful 
chest  of  drawers  than  from  the  ugly  dresser  in  No.  1. 

These  two  rooms  afford  an  interesting  comparison  in  another 
respect.  Can  you  imagine  what  type  of  person  would  live  in 


Fig.  183 
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each  of  these  rooms?  In  which  would  you  expect  to  find  the 
person  of  refinement,  culture,  and  good  taste?  In  what  way 
does  the  first  room  fail  to  express  these  qualities?  We 
can  scarcely  fail  to  understand  how  a  room  expresses  indi¬ 
viduality  as  we  compare  these  two  rooms.  The  very  selection 
and  arrangement  of  things  in  a  room  are  an  outward  expression 
of  personality.  The  first  room  is  ordinary  and  common¬ 
place,  and  the  same  description  might  be  applied  to  its  owner. 
It  lacks  that  quality  which  we  speak  of  as  individuality. 

To  what  lengths  may  we  go  in  order  to  express  our  indi¬ 
viduality  and  yet  stay  within  the  limits  of  good  taste?  What 
possibilities  are  there  for  us  to  express  our  individual  prefer¬ 
ences  without  violating  the  principles  of  good  taste  and  without 
being  freakish  and  queer?  Some  of  us  may  prefer  light,  deli¬ 
cate  colors;  others  more  rich  and  vivid  color:  some  like  light¬ 
weight,  graceful  furniture;  while  others  prefer  heavier,  more 
dignified  furniture.  Any  of  these  choices  may  be  in  thoroughly 
good  taste  and  yet  express  the  particular  choice  of  one  person. 
In  this  way  the  individual  can  indulge  his  particular  prefer¬ 
ences  and  at  the  same  time  achieve  individuality.  An  illustra¬ 
tion  of  personal  preference  within  the  limits  of  good  taste  is 
shown  by  comparing  the  chests  in  Figs.  65,  105,  182,  and  183. 
Any  one  of  these  is  well  designed  but  one  of  them  may  make 
a  stronger  appeal.  The  sturdy,  dignified  quality  in  Fig.  183 
may  make  a  particular  appeal  or  the  lighter,  more  graceful 
quality  in  Fig.  105  may  attract  you.  And  so  it  is  with  any 
choice  we  may  make,  whether  of  lampshades,  furniture,  rugs, 
or  pictures.  We  choose  those  things  for  which  we  have  a 
particular  liking  and  in  so  doing  express  our  individualities. 
Many  interior  decorators  have  written  much  about  individual 
choice  with  relation  to  masculine  and  feminine  qualities.  They 
say  a  room  may  be  furnished  to  express  either  the  masculine 
or  the  feminine  taste.  We  do  not  need  to  analyze  our  tastes 
to  discover  whether  they  are  masculine  or  feminine.  It  is 
more  important  that  we  make  sure  our  choice  is  in  good  taste 
and  that  we  choose  the  things  for  which  we  have  the  strongest 
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liking.  It  is  neither  inconceivable  nor  strange  that  a  boy  and 
girl  should  like  the  same  type  of  furnishing.  It  may  well  be 
that  their  interests  and  individualities  are  similar. 


Fig.  184 


It  is  one’s  own  room  more  than  any  other  room  of  the 
house  that  we  express  particular  preferences  for  certain  color 
combinations  and  styles  of  furnishings.  The  other  rooms  are 
shared  by  all  members  of  the  family  and  their  furnishings 
should  take  this  fact  into  account.  But  the  bedroom  can  be 
furnished  in  any  style  pleasing  to  the  one  or  two  people  who 
use  it. 
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The  rooms  used  in  Figs.  184  and  185  are  very  different  in 
type  and  character.  Fig.  184  is  a  modern  room  in  a  city  apart¬ 
ment.  Note  the  horizontal  rhythmic  feeling  in  the  lines  of  the 
drapery  pattern,  the  furniture,  and  the  andirons.  The  room 
in  Fig.  185  is  in  a  small  country  cottage  called  “Thimble- 
fields.”  The  furniture  is  small  in  scale  and  fits  harmoniously 
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Fig.  185 

into  the  small  room.  We  feel  sure  that  the  other  rooms  in  the 
cottage  are  pervaded  with  the  quaint  charm  which  we  feel 
in  the  room  which  is  pictured. 

The  Kitchen.  We  are  likely  to  think  of  the  kitchen,  the 
workshop  of  the  home,  as  a  place  in  which  there  is  no  need 
of  beauty.  Should  we  bother  to  have  beauty  in  the  room  where 
only  work  is  carried  on  or  should  we  save  the  beauty  for 
the  other  rooms  in  the  house  where  we  spend  our  leisure? 
If  beauty  is  worth  having,  is  it  not  worth  while  to  have  it 
everywhere  instead  of  confining  it  to  particular  spots?  The 
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beauty  in  our  homes  should  not  stop  short  at  the  kitchen  door. 
There  is  great  opportunity  for  design  and  color  in  the  kitchen. 

What  constitutes  real  beauty  in  the  kitchen?  Certainly, 
it  does  not  mean  that  we  will  dress  up  the  kitchen  with  fancy 
frills  to  the  point  where  its  identity  is  disguised.  First  of 
all,  we  must  remember  that  the  kitchen  is  a  workshop  and 
that  it  cannot  achieve  attractiveness  by  concealing  its  function. 
How  then  can  we  make  the  kitchen  attractive  without  using 
foolish  decorations?  Let  us  consider  the  color  problem  first. 
Color  can  do  much  to  create  the  impression  of  cleanliness  and 
light  which  is  so  desirable.  At  the  same  time  the  color  can 
be  attractive.  Why  use  a  cold  gray  in  a  kitchen  which  receives 
no  sunlight?  All  the  rules  apply  here  that  we  have  discussed 
in  relation  to  other  rooms.  Why  have  ugly,  dingy-colored 
linoleum  when  it  costs  no  more  to  have  an  attractive  pattern? 
Since  we  frankly  recognize  the  kitchen  as  a  workshop,  curtains 
and  other  furnishings  must  be  in  harmony  with  its  function. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  must  always  use  plain  white  cur¬ 
tains.  Indeed,  they  may  add  a  note  of  color  or  a  decorative 
touch  providing  they  are  simple  and  easily  laundered.  The 
fancy,  beruffled  curtains  have  no  place  in  the  kitchen.  Since 
we  wish  to  make  the  kitchen  attractive,  must  we  put  away 
every  pot  and  pan  behind  cabinet  doors  or  may  we  leave  a 
pan  or  two  hanging  near  the  stove  or  sink,  convenient  for 
use?  Beauty  can  never  be  achieved  at  the  expense  of  con¬ 
venience.  If  we  choose  well-designed  utensils,  keep  them 
clean,  and  arrange  them  well  on  the  wall,  they  will  add  to 
the  general  attractiveness  of  the  kitchen. 

Let  us  say  with  emphasis  that  cleanliness  and  order  form 
the  keynote  of  beauty  in  the  kitchen.  No  kitchen  that  is  dirty, 
disorderly,  dingy,  and  littered  with  unused  articles  standing 
about  on  the  window  sills  and  old  coats  hung  behind  the  door, 
can  be  thought  attractive.  Demand  the  same  satisfaction  and 
visual  comfort  from  the  kitchen  that  is  required  of  the  living 
room  and  dining  room. 
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Suggestions  for  Further  Study,  i.  Write  descriptions  and  col¬ 
lect  pictures  to  show  how  you  plan  to  make  your  own  room  express 
your  tastes  and  preference. 

2.  Find  two  pictures  of  rooms  which  you  like  and  state  in  what 
way  they  express  such  qualities  as  hospitality,  livableness,  indi¬ 
viduality,  and  repose. 

MAKING  THE  WHOLE  HOUSE  A  HARMONIOUS  UNIT 

Let  us  enter  the  front  door  and  walk  through  the  rooms  of 
an  imaginary  house  which  we  should  like  to  furnish.  Each  wall, 
each  window,  and  each  room  will  present  its  art  problems, 
but  we  must  think  also  of  the  whole  house  as  an  art  problem. 
All  the  rooms  should  be  furnished  so  that  they  seem  to  belong 
to  the  same  house;  that  is,  all  the  rooms  should  have  certain 
elements  in  common  so  that  they  will  fit  together  harmoniously. 
This  does  not  mean  that  all  the  rooms  must  be  furnished  in 
exactly  the  same  style  or  with  the  same  colors,  for  this  would 
surely  produce  monotony.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  rooms 
differ  too  much  in  their  general  style  the  effect  is  inharmonious 
and  incongruous.  Passing  from  a  hall  furnished  with  formally 
arranged,  massive  furniture  into  an  informally  arranged  living 
room  with  light-weight  mahogany  and  wicker  furniture,  we 
cannot  but  feel  that  these  rooms  do  not  belong  in  the  same 
house.  It  is  doubly  important  when  there  is  a  view  from  one 
room  into  another  that  these  rooms  be  so  furnished  as  to  give 
a  unified  effect.  The  first  step  in  securing  a  unified  effect  is 
to  make  a  general  scheme  or  plan  suitable  to  the  type  of  house. 
This  plan  must  include  the  color  scheme,  the  type  of  furnish¬ 
ings,  and  the  character  of  the  background. 

The  type  of  furnishing  will  depend  to  some  extent  upon 
the  type  of  house.  A  Colonial  house  calls  for  Colonial  furni¬ 
ture.  It  would  be  absurd  to  furnish  a  Colonial  house  with 
Italian  Renaissance  furniture  or  a  Spanish  mission  with  Louis 
XVI.  If  we  have  a  house  of  no  particular  type,  we  have 
greater  latitude  in  choosing  its  furnishings.  It  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  adhere  absolutely  to  one  particular  type,  yet  we 
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must  use  judgment  as  to  how  they  are  mixed;  that  Italian 
Renaissance  furniture  is  generally  popular  is  no  reason  for 
buying  it  unless  our  own  house  can  give  it  a  proper  setting 
The  first  thing  to  decide  is  the  general  type  of  effect  that  we 
wish  to  produce.  This  will  be  the  keynote  to  many  of  our 
other  decisions. 


Let  us  describe  the  plan  that  was  followed  in  furnishing 
one  house  in  which  the  effort  to  produce  a  feeling  of  harmony 
was  successful.  The  house  was  of  no  particular  historic 
style,  but  the  owner  decided  that  she  would  like  to  give  it 
something  of  a  Colonial  feeling.  She  was  influenced  in  this 
decision  because  the  staircase  and  the  fireplace  suggested  this 
treatment.  The  first  problem  to  be  solved  was  concerned  with 
the  ceiling,  walls,  floors,  and  woodwork.  The  ceiling,  walls, 
and  woodwork  were  painted  a  deep  ivory  and  the  floors  finished 
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in  dark  brown  walnut.  This  same  background  treatment  used 
in  all  the  rooms  did  much  to  create  a  feeling  of  unity.  Fig. 


Fig.  1 88 

175  shows  the  hall  with  its  ivory  paneled  woodwork.  The 
view  through  the  doorway  into  the  dining  room  shows  the  same 
ivory-colored  walls  and  woodwork  and  dark  floor.  If  we  turn 
to  the  right  from  this  hall,  we  can  view  the  living  room  shown 
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Fig.  189 

187.  As  we  look  at  the  pictures  of  these  three  rooms  we 
cannot  help  but  feel  that  they  belong  in  the  same  house.  Still 
another  view  of  the  dining  room  looking  back  toward  the  living 
room  is  shown  in  Fig.  188. 


in  Fig.  186  and  again  we  find  the  same  treatment  of  the  back¬ 
ground.  A  corner  view  of  the  dining  room  is  shown  in  Fig. 
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The  type  of  furnishing  chosen  for  these  rooms  adds  to  the 
Colonial  atmosphere.  A  wing-chair  with  slip  cover  of  chintz 
is  placed  near  the  fireplace,  a  tip-top  table  with  an  old  Colonial- 
style  glass  lamp  conveniently  near  it.  A  Duncan  Phyfe  sewing 
table  is  placed  in  front  of  one  window  and  the  lighting  fixtures 
are  also  Colonial  in  type.  Notice  the  center  fixture  with  its 


Fig.  190 


glass  prisms  and  the  side  light  with  the  Colonial  lamp  chimney. 
Figs.  123,  124,  and  189  show  other  views  in  this  same  room. 
The  Governor  Winthrop  desk,  Chippendale  mirror,  and  Wind¬ 
sor  chair  are  Colonial  in  style.  Fig.  124  shows  an  Empire 
table,  and  although  the  wicker  chair  is  not  Colonial  it  does  not 
destroy  the  Colonial  atmosphere.  This  is  an  instance  of  how 
styles  can  be  successfully  mixed.  In  Fig.  187  the  gateleg  table 
and  Windsor  chair  help  to  create  the  Colonial  atmosphere. 
The  other  chairs  were  moved  aside  when  the  picture  was  taken 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  table  and  background  to 
better  advantage.  The  small  panes  of  glass  in  the  china  closet 
and  the  windows  are  typical  of  Colonial  houses. 
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Dark  color  notes  against  the  ivory  background  are  provided 
in  the  hall  by  the  mahogany  used  on  the  staircase,  and  in  the 
other  rooms  by  the  mahogany  furniture.  The  rugs  are  in 
rich,  dull  tones  of  red,  blue,  and  buff.  Bright,  interesting 
accents  are  introduced  by  the  brass  andirons  and  candlesticks, 
the  copper  bowls,  pewter  platters,  and  silver  lighting  fixtures. 
The  upstairs  is  likewise  in  keeping  with  the  Colonial  spirit 
of  the  furnishings.  The  woodwork  and  floors  are  treated  the 
same  way  as  on  the  lower  floor.  But  some  of  the  bedrooms 
are  papered  with  flowered  wallpaper  and  some  of  them  are 
painted  light  green.  A  view  of  one  of  the  latter  is  shown  in 
Fig.  190.  A  chest  with  a  mirror  hung  above  it  is  used  in  place 
of  a  dresser  or  dressing  table.  The  spool  beds  and  small  sew¬ 
ing  table  fit  into  the  general  scheme  harmoniously. 

As  we  study  the  pictures  of  this  house,  we  cannot  help 
feeling  that  a  plan  carefully  thought  out  will  result  in  a  house 
of  true  beauty.  Imagine  the  disastrous  result  if  an  elaborately 
carved  Jacobean  chair  had  been  used  in  place  of  the  chintz 
covered  chair  near  the  fireplace,  or  if  elaborate  Louis  XIV 
chairs  with  their  satin  upholstering  and  gilded  ornaments  had 
been  introduced.  We  may  not  all  wish  to  furnish  our  homes  in 
Colonial  style,  but  whatever  style  we  choose,  let  us  plan  so  well 
that  our  homes  will  be  consistently  and  harmoniously  furnished. 
It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  any  one 
historic  period.  The  important  thing  is  so  to  combine  walls, 
furniture,  rugs,  and  other  furnishings  as  to  produce  restful, 
charming  homes. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Study,  i.  Decide  by  class  discussion 
how  much  money  to  allow  for  the  furnishings  of  your  ideal  home. 
Collect  pictures  of  furniture  and  other  furnishings  that  you  would 
purchase.  Your  problem  is  to  plan  the  furnishings  of  your  house 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  harmonious  unit.  At  the  same  time  you 
must  plan  furnishings  within  your  price  limit.  How  much  did  you 
spend  for  each  room?  Compare  with  other  plans  made  by  members 
of  the  class. 

2.  Find  pictures  of  interiors  that  show  views  of  one  room  opening 
into  another.  Criticize  these  for  their  harmonious  relationship. 
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A  Test  on  This  Unit 

I.  Find  five  pictures  of  room  interiors:  a  living  room,  a  dining  room, 
a  kitchen,  a  hall,  and  a  bedroom.  Mount  each  picture  and  on  the  back 
write  a  criticism  of  the  room  in  terms  of  beauty  and  individuality. 

II.  What  is  wrong  in  each  of  the  following  cases? 

1.  A  living  room  furnished  with  plain  broadloom  carpeting,  chintz 
drapes,  Colonial  furniture,  and  with  a  dining  room  opening  off 
from  this  room  furnished  with  modern  furniture. 

2.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gray  are  newlyweds  and  Mrs.  Gray  has  selected  new 
furnishings  for  their  small  four  room  apartment.  Mrs.  Gray  is  small 
and  petite.  Mr.  Gray  is  six  feet  tall  and  of  heavy  build.  The  fur¬ 
nishings  which  Mrs.  Gray  selected  are  rather  light  and  delicate  in 
character  because  she  likes  them. 

3.  Martha  Martin  has  inherited  an  old  house  with  Colonial  character¬ 
istics,  small  window  panes,  Colonial  fireplaces,  and  shutters  at  the 
windows.  She  likes  modern  furniture  and  decides  to  use  it  in  her 
house. 

III.  Arrange  an  exhibit  of  the  plan  made  by  each  member  of  the  class 
for  her  ideal  home.  One  class  period  should  be  devoted  to  the  com¬ 
parison  and  criticism  of  these  plans. 

IV.  List  all  the  ways  in  which  you  have  used  your  knowledge  of  in¬ 
terior  decoration  at  home,  at  school,  in  the  church,  or  other  places. 

V.  Have  you  made  what  may  be  called  a  Home  Beautiful  Plan  for 
your  own  home  or  for  any  room  in  your  home?  Some  cities  have  what 
is  called  a  City  Beautiful  Plan.  Each  year  some  project  is  completed 
that  will  add  to  the  beautification  of  the  city.  The  whole  plan  is  made 
in  advance  and  is  carried  out  little  by  little.  The  same  scheme  can  be 
adopted  for  the  home,  and  if  you  have  made  such  a  plan  it  will  make 
an  interesting  class  report. 


Unit  Fifteen 

COLOR  PROBLEMS  IN  DRESS 

There  is  no  one  problem  in  the  selection  of  our  clothing  to 
which  we  give  more  thought  than  that  of  color.  The  following 
cases  are  typical  of  the  color  problems  in  dress  which  most  of 
us  are  likely  to  meet. 

1.  Josephine  has  black  hair,  very  dark  brown  eyes,  and  a 
dark,  sallow  complexion.  She  generally  chooses  dark  browns, 
ivory,  rust,  dark  green,  apricot,  coral  pink,  or  dull  red.  Would 
you  expect  these  colors  to  be  becoming?  Why  or  why  not? 

2.  Would  the  same  colors  which  Josephine  wears  be  becom¬ 
ing  to  you?  Explain. 

3.  Ann  is  making  a  two-piece  dress  and  using  a  combination 
of  dark  brown  and  tan  materials.  Will  it  be  best  to  make  the 
top  part  all  tan  and  the  skirt  brown,  or  to  put  brown  collar 
and  cuffs  on  the  blouse?  Give  your  reasons. 

4.  Martha  is  planning  a  dark  blue  and  Chinese  red  outfit. 
Will  it  be  better  to  make  the  dress  dark  blue  with  a  red  hat 
and  accessories,  or  to  make  the  dress  red  with  dark  blue 
accessories?  Why? 

5.  If  one  has  blue  eyes  and  a  pale  or  sallow  skin,  what 
colors  are  most  becoming?  What  colors  should  one  avoid? 
Why? 

WHY  IS  COLOR  IN  DRESS  IMPORTANT? 

When  we  purchase  a  new  dress,  coat,  or  hat,  generally  the 
first  question  to  be  decided  is  its  color.  Of  course  if  we  merely 
try  to  be  fashionable  and  to  wear  the  “newest”  color,  the 
matter  is  easily  settled.  It  is  simple  to  choose  the  color  which 
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the  saleswoman  assures  us  is  the  “latest  thing.”  But  such  a 
procedure  will  not  guarantee  becoming  and  harmonious  color; 
it  may,  indeed,  be  very  ugly,  for  unless  the  color  which  one 
wears  blends  harmoniously  with  one’s  personal  coloring,  the 
effect  can  hardly  be  pleasing.  More  than  this,  we  wish  to 
choose  the  colors  which  will  emphasize  the  right  tints  in  our 
faces  and  minimize  others.  Some  of  us  may  wish  to  bring  out 
the  pink  in  our  cheeks  and  others  to  minimize  too  much  ruddy 
color.  Our  choice  of  colors  to  wear  can  do  much  to  accomplish 
the  right  effect. 

Most  of  us  have  preconceived  notions  of  what  is  becoming 
to  us  in  the  way  of  color,  but  we  seldom  know  why,  and 
frequently  we  are  wrong.  The  choice  of  becoming  color  is  a 
problem  that  can  best  be  approached  through  an  understanding 
of  color  theory.  In  reality  it  is  but  another  problem  in  color 
harmony  and  the  effects  of  colors  upon  each  other.  We  can 
not  be  intelligent  about  choosing  becoming  colors  to  wear 
unless  we  understand  something  of  why  some  colors  are  becom¬ 
ing  and  others  are  not. 

Besides  the  selection  of  becoming  colors,  we  have  another 
color  problem  in  dress.  The  combinations  of  colors  which  we 
wear  may  or  may  not  be  harmonious.  To  select  just  the 
right  color  hat,  purse,  hose,  and  other  accessories  is  a  real  test 
of  our  sense  of  color  harmony.  When  we  combine  two  colors 
in  a  dress  or  select  colored  collar  and  cuffs  to  wear  with 
a  blue  linen  suit,  or  choose  some  colored  beads  to  wear  with 
a  pink  voile  dress,  it  requires  an  understanding  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  color  harmony. 

Our  color  problem  in  dress  can  be  divided  into  two  parts: 
first,  how  we  can  choose  colors  that  are  becoming  to  us;  and 
second,  how  we  can  combine  colors  harmoniously  in  dresses, 
coats,  hats,  shoes,  and  stockings.  In  the  following  pages  these 
two  problems  are  discussed  and  a  few  concrete  examples  of 
good  and  poor  uses  of  color  in  costume  are  given.  Your  pre¬ 
vious  study  of  color  theory  will  be  useful. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  SELECTING  BECOMING  COLORS 

How  many  of  us  continue  to  wear  a  color  because  we  have 
some  preconceived  notion  of  what  is  becoming!  As  a  little 
girl  we  may  have  been  dressed  in  blue  and  heard  our  elders 
say,  “Blue  is  her  color,  because  she  has  blue  eyes.”  So  we 
are  forever  after  prejudiced  in  favor  of  blue  as  the  prevalent 
color  in  our  wardrobe.  It  matters  not  that  our  own  color 
changes  as  we  grow  older,  and  that  blue  may  have  become  a 
most  unbecoming  color;  we  continue  to  wear  it  in  happy 
ignorance.  A  little  observation  of  children  with  their  pink 
and  white  complexions  and  of  grown-up  folks,  even  of  high- 
school  age,  shows  us  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
complexion  changes.  Sometimes,  too,  the  dark  tan  which 
many  of  us  acquire  in  the  summer  causes  a  color  to  be  un¬ 
becoming. 

How  can  we  make  an  intelligent  approach  to  this  problem 
of  discovering  what  are  our  most  becoming  colors?  What 
effect  do  certain  colors  have  upon  us  that  makes  us  say  that 
they  are  becoming?  First  of  all,  we  must  realize  that  the 
problem  is  one  of  producing  color  harmony,  a  harmony  between 
our  personal  coloring  and  the  color  in  our  clothing.  The  aim 
is  to  produce  a  unified  effect,  just  the  same  as  when  we  com¬ 
bine  colors  in  rugs,  walls,  and  curtains.  In  the  present  problem 
we  have  certain  colors  already  given  and  must  find  other  colors 
which  will  blend  so  as  to  make  a  single  harmonious  effect. 

Colors  Dominant  in  the  Skin.  The  most  important 
element  to  be  considered  in  our  personal  coloring  is  the  skin. 
It  is  chiefly  the  skin  which  gives  a  general  pleasing  color  tone 
to  the  individual.  The  skin,  more  than  the  hair  and  eyes, 
expresses  health  and  well  being.  We  like  the  glowing  com¬ 
plexion  which  is  indicative  of  health  and  vitality.  We  dislike 
the  skin  which  suggests  ill-health  and  lack  of  vitality.  Let 
us  analyze  the  colors  which  appear  in  the  skin  and  see  where 
they  are  located  on  the  color  circle. 

The  basic  color  in  the  skin  is  generally  orange.  It  may 
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seem  strange  to  describe  skin  color  as  orange,  but  if  you  will 
experiment  with  orange  paint  or  crayon,  adding  a  sufficient 
amount  of  white,  you  will  be  able  to  approximate  the  color 
of  skin.  As  you  already  know,  complexions  vary  greatly. 
Although  the  basic  color  is  generally  orange,  it  may  swing  to 
yellow-orange  or  even  to  yellow,  or  it  may  tend  to  the  opposite 
direction  to  red-orange,  red,  and  red-violet.  Complexions  vary 
according  to  the  degree  in  which  these  different  hues  are  evi¬ 
dent.  The  skin,  for  example,  in  which  yellow  and  yellow- 
orange  is  most  prominent  is  the  sallow  skin.  The  skin  in  which 
red-orange,  red,  or  red-violet  is  evident,  especially  in  the 
cheeks,  is  referred  to  as  a  ruddy  skin.  There  are  various 
intermediate  colorings  between  these  two  extremes.  We  like 
neither  of  these  complexions  when  the  color  is  too  much 
emphasized.  Our  present  problem  is  to  discover  the  colors 
which  are  most  becoming  to  us — in  other  words,  the  colors 
which  will  tend  to  bring  out  the  red  in  the  skin  and  to  subdue 
the  yellow,  and  also  to  subdue  red  when  too  pronounced.  Cer¬ 
tain  colors  which  we  wear  will  help  us  to  do  this ;  we  sometimes 
even  resort  to  rouge  to  gain  our  ends.  The  best  way  is  not 
by  covering  up  defects  but  by  striving  for  the  healthful  condi¬ 
tion  which  will  bring  to  the  face  the  color  that  we  desire.  It 
is,  however,  natural  for  some  skins,  even  when  in  a  healthful 
state,  to  contain  more  yellow  than  others.  In  such  cases  it  is 
helpful  to  know  what  colors  to  wear  in  order  to  subdue  yellow 
and  to  bring  out  the  red.  The  following  experiments  will 
serve  to  illustrate  how  this  can  be  accomplished. 

An  Experiment  with  Yellow.  Secure  a  piece  of  pale 
yellow  paper  at  least  five  inches  square,  and  a  small  piece  of 
bright  violet  paper  about  one  inch  square.  The  experiment 
will  be  more  successful  if  you  are  careful  to  secure  the  bright¬ 
est  possible  violet  paper.  Lay  the  small  piece  of  violet  paper 
in  the  center  of  the  yellow  paper.  Focus  your  eyes  on  the 
violet  paper  for  twenty  seconds,  then  remove  the  piece  of  violet 
paper  without  changing  the  focus  of  the  eyes.  What  seems 
to  have  happened  to  the  yellow  paper?  What  bearing  does 
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this  experiment  have  in  selecting  violet  as  a  color  to  wear  if 
you  have  a  sallow  skin?  Will  it  make  the  face  seem  more 
yellow  or  less  yellow? 

Try  the  same  experiment  using  lavender  paper  in  place  of 
the  violet.  Can  you  draw  the  same  conclusion  with  respect 
to  lavender  as  a  color  for  sallow-skinned  people? 

Effect  of  Complementary  Colors  upon  the  Com¬ 
plexion.  The  result  in  the  above  experiment  is  secured  be¬ 
cause  violet  and  yellow  are  complementary  colors.  When  com¬ 
plementary  colors  are  placed  near  each  other,  they  intensify 
each  other.  This  is  what  happens  to  the  person  with  too  much 
yellow  in  her  skin  who  persists  in  wearing  lavender  or  purple. 
When  we  look  at  the  face  after  looking  at  the  purple  dress  the 
yellow  is  intensified;  even  a  small  spot  of  purple,  such  as  a 
tie,  collar,  or  vest,  may  have  this  effect. 

Let  us  experiment  with  the  other  complementary  colors 
to  find  out  what  effect  they  have  upon  the  complexion.  Place 
a  spot  of  bright  blue  paper  in  the  center  of  a  sheet  of  manilla 
paper,  which  is  a  light  value  of  neutralized  orange.  Focus 
the  eyes,  then  remove  the  piece  of  blue  paper.  As  you  may 
expect,  the  complementary  color,  orange,  will  be  intensified. 
The  significance  of  this  for  the  sallow  complexion  is  clear. 
If  we  wear  bright  blue  we  must  expect  to  emphasize  the 
sallowness  of  the  skin. 

Experiment  with  the  remaining  pair  of  complementary 
colors,  red  and  green.  Place  a  small  spot  of  bright  green  in  the 
center  of  a  sheet  of  pale  pink  paper.  Be  sure  to  select  a  true 
green  or  a  slightly  blue-green,  and  not  a  yellow-green.  Again 
focus  the  eyes  and  then  remove  the  spot  of  green.  What  hap¬ 
pens  to  the  pink  when  the  green  is  removed?  Green  and  blue- 
green  will  force  color  in  the  cheeks,  but  unfortunately  are  not 
becoming  to  everyone  because  they  do  not  blend  harmoniously 
with  the  dominant  coloring  in  certain  types.  This  problem  will 
be  discussed  later.  For  the  present  let  us  remember  that  green 
may  sometimes  be  used  to  bring  out  the  color  in  the  cheeks 
because  it  is  complementary  to  red.  Of  coure,  we  must  use 
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green  with  discrimination  even  though  we  find  it  a  becoming 
color.  Our  rule  for  the  use  of  intense  color  still  holds;  intense 
green  should  be  confined  to  small  areas  and  neutralized  color 
used  in  the  larger. 

Effect  of  Related  Colors  on  the  Complexion.  To 
wear  a  color  which  repeats  the  dominant  color  in  the  skin  will 
emphasize  that  color  in  the  face.  For  example,  if  a  very 
sallow-skinned  person  wears  yellow,  the  skin  will  seem  more 
sallow.  This  happens  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  area  of 
yellow  is  increased  and  thus  made  more  pronounced.  Second, 
the  color  is  actually  reflected  on  the  skin,  especially  on  the 
neck.  Hold  a  bright-colored  piece  of  yellow  paper  under  your 
chin  and  ask  someone  how  it  makes  your  skin  look.  This 
simple  experiment  will  make  it  evident  that  if  your  skin  has 
a  tendency  to  sallowness  you  should  avoid  wearing  yellow.  It 
will  be  better  to  wear  an  adjacent  color.  For  the  sallow¬ 
skinned  person  the  related  dull  orange  and  red-orange  are 
preferable  to  yellow;  these  colors  blend  with  the  yellowness  of 
the  skin  and  yet  introduce  the  desirable  note  of  red.  If, 
however,  your  skin  has  a  sufficient  amount  of  warm  color, 
yellow  may  be  worn.  In  the  case  of  a  very  pale  skin  you  can 
introduce  color  into  the  cheeks  by  wearing  pink,  rose  color, 
or  red,  which  will  be  reflected  on  the  face.  It  should  be  noted 
that  skins  vary  in  the  quality  of  their  texture,  the  very  smooth 
skins  and  the  coarser-grained  skins,  the  former  having  much 
more  power  to  reflect  color  than  the  latter.  Even  when  the 
skin  has  little  ability  to  reflect  color,  it  is  possible  to  emphasize 
a  face  color  by  repeating  it  in  the  costume.  The  repetition  of 
a  color  in  the  dress  or  hat  will  emphasize  the  color  in  the  face. 
For  example,  a  salmon  pink  collar  will  repeat  and  emphasize 
the  orange-red  in  the  cheeks.  A  flame  color,  however,  which 
is  an  intense  red-orange,  will  have  the  opposite  effect.  When 
the  color  is  very  intense  the  color  in  the  face  is  neutralized. 
This  is  a  good  rule  to  remember. 

The  effect  of  complementary  and  adjacent  colors  on  three 
different  types  of  complexions  is  shown  in  Fig.  191.  The  two 
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faces  at  the  top  are  tinted  to  show  the  dominant  color  in  a 
sallow  skin.  In  the  first  face  you  will  see  that  the  sallowness 
is  emphasized  because  it  is  surrounded  by  orchid,  a  comple¬ 
mentary  color.  In  the  second  face  the  sallowness  is  minimized 
by  the  warm  apricot  tone  (an  adjacent  color)  which  surrounds 
it. 

In  the  second  row  of  faces  the  effect  of  complementary  and 
adjacent  colors  on  a  ruddy  complexion  is  shown.  The  light 
bluish  green  surrounding  the  first  face  emphasizes  the  ruddy 
color  but  the  orchid  surrounding  the  second  face  lessens 
the  strength  of  the  red  tint.  The  green  is  a  complementary 
and  the  orchid  is  an  adjacent  color. 

In  the  third  row  of  faces  we  have  the  complexion  which  is 
sometimes  acquired  during  the  summer.  The  basic  color  is 
orange  with  neither  yellow  nor  red  especially  prominent.  This 
type  of  complexion  is  brownish,  sometimes  called  sun-tan.  In 
the  first  face  we  see  the  orange  or  tan  effect  increased  because 
it  is  surrounded  by  its  complementary  color,  blue.  In  the 
second  face  the  effect  is  more  pleasing  because  it  is  surrounded 
by  an  adjacent  color,  coral,  or  salmon  pink. 

Summary.  1.  Color  in  the  face  is  emphasized  by  wearing 
the  complementary  color.  Either  sallowness  or  ruddiness  may 
be  increased  in  this  way.  (Too  much  intense  color  is  always 
to  be  avoided.) 

2.  Color  in  the  face  (either  red  or  yellow)  is  emphasized  by 
wearing  the  same  color  because  of  repetition  and  reflection. 

3.  An  adjacent  color  to  the  dominant  skin  tone  may  produce 
a  pleasing  effect  because  it  blends  with  the  color  of  the  skin 
and  may  reflect  a  desirable  tone. 

Types  of  Complexions.  Another  problem  in  choosing 
colors  to  wear  is  one  in  color  harmony,  a  harmony  between 
our  personal  coloring  and  our  clothing.  The  aim  is  to  produce 
a  unified  effect,  just  as  when  we  combine  colors  in  a  room,  in 
the  walls,  rugs,  furniture  and  curtains.  In  the  present  problem 
we  have  certain  colors  already  given  in  the  hair,  skin,  and 
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eyes  with  which  we  must  blend  other  colors  in  a  single  har¬ 
monious  effect. 

The  first  step  is  to  determine  your  dominant  personal 
coloring.  We  hear  people  spoken  of  as  blondes  or  brunettes, 
and  it  would  be  a  simple  problem  if  we  could  classify  all 
people  one  way  or  the  other  and  then  prescribe  certain  colors 
for  each  type.  Unfortunately  for  this  system,  there  are  many 
variations  of  blonde,  of  brunette,  and  of  in-between  types. 
How  can  we  make  a  classification  which  will  guide  us  in 
selecting  becoming  colors?  Since  skin  is  the  most  important 
factor  to  be  considered,  we  will  first  make  a  general  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  dominant  colors  found  in  skin.  We  have  already 
found  that  these  vary  from  yellow  through  orange  and  red  to 
red-violet.  One  general  type  of  complexion  is  made  up  of  a 
creamy  orange  tone  with  an  orange-red  flush  in  the  cheeks.  It 
is  the  characteristic  coloring  of  Spanish,  Mexican,  and  Italian 
people,  though  frequently  to  be  found  among  other  races.  This 
complexion  keyed  in  orange  and  orange-red  is  sometimes  called 
the  warm  type,  because  all  its  colors  are  warm  with  no  hint  of 
a  cool  color. 

In  contrast  to  this  complexion  we  find  a  cooler  type  of 
coloring.  The  skin  is  fair  and  pale  yellow-orange  is  prominent 
and  the  red  flush  in  the  cheeks  has  a  violet  tone  instead  of 
orange;  since  violet  contains  blue,  which  is  a  cold  color,  the 
effect  is  cooler.  This  type  of  complexion  is  characteristic  of 
Swedish,  Norwegian,  and  Danish  people. 

As  you  study  the  colorings  in  the  faces  of  your  friends 
you  will  find  many  gradations  from  the  very  warm  red-orange 
coloring  to  the  cooler  red-violet  type.  Some  will  have  very 
definite  red-orange  or  red-violet  tinge  which  you  can  easily 
detect,  but  you  will  also  find  many  which  are  in  between  and 
must  be  classified  as  intermediate  in  type. 

What  Is  Your  Own  Coloring?  It  is  not  always  easy  to  tell 
what  are  the  dominant  colors  in  one’s  own  complexion.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  class  can  be  very  helpful  to  one  another  in  analyzing  their 
various  colorings.  The  following  is  a  good  way  to  attack  the  prob- 
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lem.  Select  the  member  of  the  class  who  has  the  most  definitely 
warm  orange-red  coloring  and  the  member  who  has  the  most  defi¬ 
nitely  cool  violet-red  coloring.  Place  these  two  people  at  opposite 
sides  of  the  room  and  arrange  the  others  in  between  so  that  coloring 
makes  a  gradual  transition  from  orange-red,  through  the  intermediate 
coloring  to  the  red-violet  complexion.  This  classification  should  be 
made  without  regard  to  blonde  or  brunette  type.  Warm  or  cool 
complexion  may  be  found  in  either  the  blonde  or  brunette  and  the 
important  problem  here  is  to  distinguish  the  different  kinds  of  color¬ 
ing  found  in  skin. 

Color  in  Hair  and  Eyes.  When  we  match  the  colors 
found  in  hair  with  the  color  circle  we  find  nearly  the  same 
variations  in  hue  which  we  found  in  complexions,  though  the 
variations  in  value  and  intensity  are  much  more  marked.  We 
find  hair  with  a  great  deal  of  yellow  in  it  which  varies  in 
degrees  of  intensity.  It  may  be  very  bright  and  golden  or 
pale  and  neutralized.  We  find  hair  which  is  yellow-orange, 
orange,  and  red-orange,  in  each  case  so  neutralized  that  we 
do  not  recognize  the  color  as  belonging  to  these  hues  on  the 
color  circle.  Red-orange  hair,  for  example,  may  be  so  dark 
in  value  that  we  call  it  brown  or  even  black.  This  type  of 
“black”  hair  shows  copper  lights.  When  the  red-orange  in 
hair  is  more  intense  and  lighter  in  value  we  call  it  “red” 
hair.  There  are  many  variations  in  value  and  intensity  of 
the  orange  and  red-orange  hair.  When  the  orange  is  about 
middle  value  and  well  neutralized  we  say  that  it  is  intermediate 
in  type  because  we  cannot  class  it  as  either  blonde  or  brunette. 
Some  black  hair  has  blue  in  it  instead  of  the  dark  red-brown 
and  this  makes  it  cool  instead  of  warm.  It  is  helpful  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  color  of  dark  hair  to  let  strong  light  fall  on  it.  As 
the  light  falls  upon  it  certain  portions  will  show  much  more 
color  than  when  the  hair  is  in  shadow.  Under  these  conditions 
it  is  easier  to  tell  whether  the  color  tends  to  be  yellow,  red- 
orange  or  blue-black. 

When  we  analyze  the  colors  in  eyes  we  find  more  variations 
between  warm  and  cool  colors  than  in  complexion  or  hair. 
Brown  eyes  are  warm,  but  blue  eyes,  blue-violet  eyes,  grey- 
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green  eyes,  and  gray  eyes  are  cool.  Black  eyes  are  neither 
since  they  are  neutral,  but  are  generally  found  with  warm 
coloring. 

Analysis  of  Color  in  Your  Own  Hair.  Classify  the  members  of 
the  class  according  to  color  of  hair.  Classify  first  for  hue,  then  for 
value,  and  then  for  intensity. 

Color  Combinations  in  Skin,  Hair,  and  Eyes.  Nature 
has  arranged  all  sorts  of  different  color  combinations,  and  at 
first  it  seems  hopeless  to  try  to  classify  them.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  general  types  under  which  the  majority  of 
people  can  be  classified.  Blondes  and  brunettes  are  usually 
distinguished  by  the  value  of  the  hair;  blonde  hair  is  light, 
brunette  hair  is  dark.  We  must  add  to  this  classification  the 
type  which  has  hair  about  middle  value;  and  since  this  can 
be  called  neither  blonde  nor  brunette,  we  designate  it  as  an 
intermediate  type.  The  eyes  and  complexions  which  we  find 
combined  with  these  three  types  vary.  A  blonde  may  have 
cool  blue,  gray-green,  or  gray  eyes,  and  cool  coloring  in  her 
skin.  Or  she  may  have  warm  orange-red  coloring  with  blue, 
gray,  or  green,  and  occasionally  brown  eyes.  If  her  hair  has 
more  red-orange  than  yellow  in  it  we  have  what  we  call  the 
red-haired  or  ruddy  type  of  blonde.  In  this  case  her  skin 
generally  has  the  warm  orange-red  coloring. 

The  brunette  with  the  very  dark  brown  hair  is  quite  likely 
to  have  the  warm  orange-red  coloring  and  brown  eyes.  The 
brunette  with  blue-black  hair  is  likely  to  have  cool  coloring 
in  her  complexion  and  gray  or  blue  eyes.  The  intermediate 
type  which  is  neither  blonde  nor  brunette  may  have  either 
warm  or  cool  coloring  in  skin  and  eyes. 

So  we  see  that  we  may  have  any  combination  of  warm 
and  cool  coloring  in  skin  and  eyes  with  light,  middle,  or  dark 
value  hair. 

What  Is  Your  Combination  of  Skin,  Hair,  and  Eyes.  Are  you 
blonde,  brunette,  or  intermediate  in  type?  Does  your  combination 
of  hair,  skin,  and  eyes  produce  an  effect  which  is  warm,  cool,  or  a 
combination  of  warm  and  cool? 
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What  Colors  Harmonize  with  Different  Types?  The 
problem  here  is  to  find  out  what  colors  harmonize  best  with 
the  several  dominant  colors  in  hair,  skin,  and  eyes.  The 
skin  is  the  first  factor  to  be  considered,  and  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  should  be  sacrificed  even  though  we  fail  to  enhance 
the  color  of  hair  and  eyes.  Sometimes  we  meet  the  person 
who  persists  in  wearing  blue  in  order  to  bring  out  her  blue 
eyes,  although  she  brings  out  far  more  emphatically  the  yellow 
in  her  skin.  And  then  we  meet  the  brunette  who  wears  bright 
yellow  in  order  to  set  off  the  black  of  her  hair.  The  black 
hair  is  emphasized,  but  alas  she  has  brought  out  the  yellow 
in  her  face.  In  any  case  the  effect  will  be  more  pleasing  if  we 
start  with  the  skin  rather  than  the  hair  or  eyes  as  a  basis  for 
building  up  a  color  scheme. 

Generally  colors  which  are  closely  related  to  the  dominant 
colors  in  the  skin  will  be  more  successful  than  contrasting 
colors;  for  the  most  part,  therefore,  we  shall  rely  on  related 
harmonies  rather  than  on  contrasting  harmonies.  If  our  color¬ 
ing  is  orange  and  red-orange,  the  warm  colors  will  be  most 
becoming,  and  we  shall  use  reddish  browns,  reddish  tans, 
creams,  reds,  and  red-oranges  in  varying  degrees  of  value  and 
intensity.  If  our  coloring  is  cool,  with  pale  yellow-orange 
skin  and  red-violet  flush,  such  cool  colors  as  blues,  violets, 
greens,  and  blue-greens  will  be  more  becoming. 

Values  and  Intensity  as  Factors  in  Becoming  Color. 
Value  as  well  as  hue  must  be  taken  into  account  when  we  are 
trying  to  find  our  most  becoming  colors.  It  takes  but  a 
small  amount  of  observation  to  see  that  black  seems  to  subtract 
color  from  the  face,  leaving  it  pale  and  sallow.  Any  color 
in  a  very  dark  value  accomplishes  somewhat  this  same  effect. 
For  the  few  people  who  have  too  much  color  dark  values  are 
an  especially  good  choice. 

Light  values  have  the  opposite  effect  and  seem  to  add  color 
to  the  face.  In  the  case,  however,  of  the  light-complexioned 
person  who  has  little  value  contrast  in  hair,  eyes,  and  skin, 
it  is  advisable  to  wear  such  notes  as  dark  collar  or  tie  in  order 
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to  avoid  monotony.  For  example,  the  man  who  has  light  hair 
and  eyes  and  wears  a  light  gray  or  light  tan  suit  will  not  appear 
at  his  best.  The  effect  is  monotonous  because  there  is  no 
variety,  no  contrast  in  values,  in  hues,  or  in  intensities.  A 
contrast  in  color  or  value  of  tie  will  relieve  somewhat  the 
monotony.  In  the  case  of  the  girl  who  has  a  dark  dress,  a 
light  collar  will  help  to  relieve  the  trying  effect  of  the  dark 
value  on  her  skin.  Her  dark  blue  or  brown  dress  will  often 
be  more  becoming  if  a  light  collar  is  added. 

When  we  are  attempting  to  harmonize  the  colors  of  our 
complexion  and  the  colors  of  our  clothing,  we  must  take  care 
not  to  choose  color  so  intense  as  to  overbalance  the  coloring 
of  the  hair,  skin,  and  eyes.  The  bright  orange  frock  which 
we  purchase  because  it  is  so  attractive  in  the  shop  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  be  a  success.  Such  a  large  area  of  intense  color  will 
overpower  the  colors  in  the  face,  hair,  and  eyes,  leaving  them 
with  a  dull,  washed-out  appearance.  It  would  be  a  remarkable 
coloring  that  could  withstand  such  a  treatment.  We  can  use 
intense  color  in  clothing  successfully  only  if  it  is  confined  to 
areas  small  enough  not  to  overbalance  the  personal  coloring. 
The  bright  tie,  collar,  or  band  of  embroidery  will  provide 
contrast  and  interest  without  fading  out  the  complexion. 

Any  color  which  is  very  dull  is  generally  becoming  to  every¬ 
one  because  a  well-neutralized  color  has  so  little  color  strength 
that  it  will  not  actively  oppose  any  complexion.  A  fairly  dark 
value  also  helps  to  make  the  color  generally  becoming.  Navy 
blue,  seal  brown,  maroon,  mahogany,  taupe,  and  bottle  green 
are  examples  of  dark  colors  low  in  intensity  which  are  becom¬ 
ing  to  most  people. 

Light  colors  weak  in  intensity  which  force  color  in  the  face 
are  also  generally  becoming  to  most  people.  Examples  of 
these  are  flesh,  light  turquoise,  cream,  peach,  coral,  and  salmon. 

Becoming  Textures.  The  quality  of  texture  contributes 
much  to  the  becomingness  of  a  color.  Hard,  shiny  textures 
which  reflect  the  light  conspicuously,  such  as  satin,  are  trying 
to  any  but  perfect  complexions.  A  satin  dress  will  emphasize 
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the  lines  and  shadows  in  the  face.  More  becoming  are  the 
dull,  soft  textures  of  which  we  have  numerous  examples  in  our 
modern  fabrics.  Among  these  are  sheer,  crepe,  tweed,  flannel, 
seersucker,  and  boucle.  Often  a  dress  made  of  material  with 
a  texture  trying  to  the  complexion  can  be  greatly  improved  by 
adding  a  collar  of  lace,  voile,  or  organdy  in  order  to  soften 
the  effect. 

Experimenting  with  Colors.  The  best  way  of  discovering  your 
most  becoming  colors  is  to  try  the  effect  of  different  ones.  The  class 
should  have  as  many  pieces  of  colored  cloth  as  possible,  each  large 
enough  to  drape  around  the  shoulders.  There  should  be  pieces  of 
black,  white,  middle  gray,  each  of  the  twelve  colors  on  the  color 
circle  in  spectrum  intensity  and  each  of  the  twelve  colors  in  a  dull, 
well-neutralized  tone  of  about  middle  value.  There  should  also  be 
a  light  and  dark  value  of  each  color.  These  should  all  be  in  a  soft 
dull  texture  such  as  cheesecloth  will  give.  There  should  also  be  a 
few  pieces  of  material  with  a  hard,  shiny  texture.  (These  pieces  of 
colored  materials  may  have  been  secured  when  the  class  experimented 
with  dyeing  materials  in  Unit  Two.) 

Each  girl  should  have  opportunity  to  try  all  the  different  colors 
and  have  other  members  of  the  class  tell  her  which  are  most  becom¬ 
ing.  She  should  be  placed  in  a  good  light  and  if  possible  in  front  of 
a  mirror  so  that  she,  too,  can  see  the  effect.  If  the  class  is  small  the 
whole  class  can  help  each  girl,  and  if  the  class  is  large  three  or  four 
girls  can  work  together  and  all  groups  can  work  at  the  same  time. 
When  the  color  is  tried  the  cloth  should  be  pulled  up  close  around 
the  neck  so  as  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  color  on  the  face.  This 
experimentation  will  not  be  successful  if  continued  for  too  long  a 
time.  After  a  few  minutes  the  eyes  become  fatigued  and  judgment 
is  not  dependable.  The  experimentation  should  be  carried  out  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  following  plan: 

i.  Which  hues  are  most  becoming  to  you?  First  select  the  set  of 
twelve  colors  about  middle  value  and  well  neutralized.  Try  each  in 
turn.  As  you  try  these  colors  keep  the  following  questions  in  mind: 

Does  this  hue  force  yellow  in  the  face? 

Does  this  hue  bring  out  pink  in  the  cheeks? 

Are  cool  colors  or  warm  colors  more  becoming  to  my  complexion? 

Is  yellow-green  or  blue-green  better? 

Is  yellow-tan  or  reddish-tan  better? 

Is  orange-pink  or  rose-pink  better? 

Is  blue-green  or  violet-blue  better? 
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2.  Which  values,  light,  dark,  or  middle,  are  most  becoming  to  you? 
Try  black,  white,  middle  gray,  and  the  dark  and  light  values  of  each 
color.  Ask  the  following  questions: 

Does  black  make  my  face  too  pale  and  sallow? 

Is  pure  white  or  cream  white  more  becoming? 

Is  there  any  color  which  is  becoming  in  a  dark  value  which  is 
unbecoming  in  a  light  or  middle  value? 

3.  How  intense  a  color  can  you  afford  to  wear  in  a  large  area? 
Try  the  dull  and  then  the  intense  tone  of  each  hue.  Ask  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions: 

Of  what  hue  can  I  wear  the  brightest  intensity? 

How  intense  can  a  color  be  without  making  my  hair  and  eyes  look 
faded? 

4.  Can  you  wear  a  shiny,  brilliant  texture?  Try  satin  textures  to 
see  if  they  are  becoming. 

The  test  for  a  becoming  color  is  whether  it  blends  with  the  coloring 
of  your  skin,  hair,  and  eyes.  Your  most  becoming  colors  will  make 
a  harmonious,  unified  effect  with  your  personal  coloring.  As  you 
are  trying  each  color  it  is  helpful  to  ask,  Does  this  color  look  as 
though  it  belongs  to  me? 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  COMBINING  COLOR  IN  CLOTHING 

Combinations  of  Hue  in  Dress.  When  we  are  wondering 
what  color  trimming  to  buy  for  a  new  dress — what  color  hose, 
gloves,  or  hat  to  buy — we  need  not  leave  the  matter  to  chance 
or  to  the  suggestion  of  the  clerk.  The  combinations  which  we 
have  already  studied  in  Unit  Two  on  “Color  in  Everyday 
Life”  will  furnish  us  with  many  suggestions  for  good  har¬ 
monies  in  our  clothing.  Instead  of  selecting  in  a  hit  or  miss 
fashion  the  hues  which  we  combine,  we  will  find  it  much  more 
satisfactory  to  select  them  according  to  the  color  schemes 
which  we  call  monochromatic,  adjacent,  complementary,  and 
triadic.  In  this  way  we  will  be  much  more  sure  to  secure  a 
truly  harmonious  effect  because  the  colors  are  consistently 
related. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  are  planning  a  blue  dress  and  must 
decide  with  what  color  to  trim  it.  What  are  the  different  pos¬ 
sibilities?  We  might  attempt  the  monochromatic  harmony, 
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using  black,  white,  gray,  and  different  values  and  intensities 
of  the  same  blue.  It  may  be  effective  to  add  light  blue  collar 
and  cuffs  to  the  darker  blue  of  the  dress  or  to  use  white  collar 
and  cuffs  with  bands  of  bright  blue  around  the  edges.  Mis¬ 
takes  seem  unlikely  in  using  the  monochromatic  scheme  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  contrast  of  hue.  There  is  a  danger  of  using 
values  and  intensities  so  nearly  alike  as  to  suggest  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attempt  to  match  the  shades  of  blue  rather  than  to 
have  a  distinct  contrast  of  light  and  dark  or  dull  and  bright. 
When  you  are  using  the  monochromatic  harmony  be  sure  that 
there  is  enough  contrast  in  values  and  intensities.  One  other 
danger  in  using  the  monochromatic  harmony  lies  in  the  choice 
of  the  exact  hue.  If  you  are  using  light  and  dark  or  dull  and 
bright  shades  of  blue,  be  sure  that  the  hue  is  matched  exactly. 
If  the  one  blue  is  slightly  greenish  and  another  is  slightly 
violet,  the  effect  will  not  be  harmonious.  The  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  match  colors  is  too  evident. 

The  adjacent  color  harmony  offers  a  second  scheme  upon 
which  we  may  base  our  colors  when  we  are  planning  a  dress. 
For  the  dark  blue  dress  we  may  use  trimmings  of  blue-green, 
green,  blue-violet,  or  violet.  Perhaps  we  should  like  to  have 
light  blue-green  or  lavender  for  collar  and  cuffs.  Can  you 
picture  the  second  dress  in  Fig.  206  in  light  delicate  tints  of 
blue  and  orchid?  In  this  harmony,  as  in  the  monochromatic 
harmony,  there  is  danger  of  combining  colors  that  look  as 
though  they  were  meant  to  be  matched.  Be  sure  that  there 
is  sufficient  contrast  of  value  and  intensity. 

A  third  scheme  which  we  can  use  in  planning  the  colors  of 
the  trimming  of  our  dark  blue  dress  is  the  complementary 
combination.  Orange  is  the  complement  of  blue,  and  neu¬ 
tralizing  orange  gives  us  brown,  tan,  ecru,  sand,  and  similar 
colors.  Can  you  not  see  the  first  dress  in  Fig.  211  made  of 
dark  blue  check  material  and  with  orange  and  blue  flowers? 

A  fourth  possible  way  of  working  out  our  color  combina¬ 
tions  is  by  means  of  a  triad  harmony.  In  this  we  combine 
red  and  yellow  with  blue  in  order  to  make  a  perfect  balance 
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of  hues.  Imagine  the  first  dress  in  Fig.  227  as  a  dark  blue 
dress  with  yellow  and  red  figured  material.  When  we  are 
using  two  colors  in  the  trimming  it  is  important  to  decide 
which  of  the  two  shall  predominate.  It  will  be  much  more 
interesting  if  one  or  the  other  is  made  dominant. 


Fig.  192 


There  is  still  another  way  of  working  out  the  color  prob¬ 
lem  in  a  dress.  This  involves  a  contrast  of  textures  rather 
than  a  contrast  of  colors.  If  our  dark  blue  dress  were  wool 
crepe  we  might  make  it  more  interesting  by  adding  collar  and 
cuffs  of  taffeta  or  of  satin.  Variety  here  is  gained  by  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  texture  rather  than  by  the  difference  in  color.  We 
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must,  however,  avoid  putting  together  textures  that  are  too 
similar  if  we  desire  to  achieve  interest. 

How  to  Combine  Light  and  Dark  Values.  When  we  are 
combining  hues,  we  must  at  the  same  time  be  concerned  with 
values.  It  is  not  possible  to  combine  colors  effectively  with¬ 
out  thinking  in  terms  of  values  and  intensities.  There  are 
many  instances  where  the  attractiveness  of  a  combination  will 
depend  chiefly  on  the  distribution  of  the  light  and  dark  values. 
Our  principles  of  design  help  us  to  make  these  distributions 
effectively.  We  know  that  equal  areas  of  light  and  dark  are 
uninteresting  in  proportion.  See  Fig.  31.  Now  we  will  see 
how  this  can  be  applied  to  a  costume.  In  the  first  costume 
in  Fig.  192  the  areas  of  light  and  dark  are  practically  equal, 
and  we  have  the  curious  feeling  that  the  figure  is  cut  in  two 
from  top  to  bottom.  But  in  the  second  costume  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  light  and  dark  is  more  interesting  because  the  blouse 
is  made  shorter,  thus  making  a  smaller  area  of  light  value,  and 
smaller  areas  of  dark  value  have  been  carried  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  design  in  the  hat,  cuffs,  collar,  buttons,  gloves,  and 
purse.  This  produces  a  more  unified  effect.  The  eye  travels 
about  easily  from  one  part  of  the  design  to  another. 

There  are  two  important  things  to  remember  in  combining 
values:  first,  that  areas  of  light  and  dark  should  not  be  used 
in  equal  proportions;  second,  that  areas  of  light  and  dark 
should  be  used  in  different  parts  of  the  costume  to  produce 
a  rhythmic  and  unified  effect  throughout  the  whole. 

The  third  costume  in  Fig.  192  shows  a  pleasing  way  of 
combining  a  figured  material  and  a  plain  material.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  much  the  same  as  in  combining  light  and  dark  values. 
Equal  areas  will  produce  monotony.  In  this  case  interest  is 
secured  by  using  small  areas  of  a  plain  dark  material  in  the 
hat,  collar,  cuffs,  and  accessories.  This  is  much  more  pleasing 
than  if  the  skirt  were  dark  plain  material,  the  blouse  figured, 
and  the  accessories  light  in  value. 
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Other  Problems  in  Combining  Light  and  Dark  Values.  There 
are  many  ways  of  introducing  light  and  dark  values  into  a  costume. 
Study  fashion  plates  and  clothing  which  people  are  wearing.  Make 
a  list  of  all  the  different  ways  that  you  can  think  of  for  introducing 
small  light  and  dark  areas  into  different  parts  of  the  costume.  You 
should  be  able  to  list  at  least  ten  ways. 

How  to  Combine  Intense  and  Neutralized  Colors  in 
Clothing.  It  is  never  successful  to  combine  two  colors 
equally  strong  in  intensity,  such  as  scarlet  and  emerald  green, 
because  their  conflict  with  each  other  for  our  attention  pro¬ 
duces  a  disagreeable  effect.  We  have  learned  that  it  is  always 
better  to  use  a  small  area  of  intense  color  and  a  large  area 
of  neutralized  color  because  intense  color  generally  becomes 
the  center  of  interest.  And  we  do  not  desire  a  whole  coat 
or  dress  to  become  a  center  of  interest.  It  is  better  to  make 
a  small  area  the  center  of  interest,  such  as  a  vest  and  collar, 
a  band  of  trimming,  or  a  spot  of  embroidery.  This  leaves  the 
remainder  of  the  costume  in  a  neutralized  color  which  is  a 
rest  space  for  the  eye. 

In  our  use  of  bright  color  to  produce  a  center  of  interest 
we  should  avoid  so  distributing  it  as  to  produce  three  or  four 
spots  of  equal  emphasis.  Bright  red  spots  of  embroidery  on 
a  dress  will  attract  the  eye  equally  to  several  different  places. 
There  should  be  one  principal  center  of  interest  and  three  or 
four  secondary  centers  of  interest  which  make  a  pleasing  repe¬ 
tition  without  producing  a  scattered,  disorganized  effect. 
Bright  red  embroidery  in  the  front  panel  of  a  dress  produces 
the  chief  center  of  interest,  and  smaller  bands  of  embroidery 
on  the  sleeves  provide  the  secondary  centers  without  unde¬ 
sirable  competition. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  costume  is  a  back¬ 
ground  for  the  individual  and  that  large  areas  of  color  must 
be  kept  neutralized.  Bright  colors  should  be  confined  to  small 
areas;  the  more  intense  the  color,  generally  speaking,  the 
smaller  the  spots  should  be. 
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How  Is  Color  Used  to  Produce  Centers  of  Interest  in 
Men’s  Clothing?  Convention  decrees  that  the  large  areas 
of  color  in  men’s  clothing  shall  be  well  neutralized,  but 
smaller  areas  of  color  in  ties,  socks,  and  shirts  are  sometimes 
intense,  with  the  result  that  these  things  become  centers  of 
interest.  From  which  of  these  can  the  center  of  interest  cor¬ 
rectly  be  chosen?  Certainly  the  man  does  not  wish  to  make 
his  socks  a  primary  center,  attracting  constant  attention  to 
his  feet.  Nor  can  a  shirt  well  be  made  a  center  of  interest, 
since  it  must  always  serve  as  a  background  for  the  tie.  Thus 
it  would  seem  that  a  tie  is  the  only  article  that  can  properly 
be  made  a  center  of  interest.  If  a  man  wishes  to  match  the 
color  of  socks  and  tie  he  must  choose  a  color  neutralized 
enough  so  that  the  larger  area  of  the  socks  will  not  demand 
first  attention. 

Further  Study  of  Combining  Intensities  in  Costume.  Com¬ 
binations  of  neutralized  and  intense  color  are  frequently  found  in 
modern  dress.  We  are  able  to  find  both  good  and  poor  examples  of 
its  use.  Either  trace  and  color  a  picture  or  write  a  description  of 
intense  color  used  correctly  in  costume. 

Additional  Color  Problems  in  Dress,  i.  Plan  the  color  com¬ 
bination  which  you  think  you  will  use  in  your  next  dress.  First 
decide  the  color  of  the  dress  itself,  then  think  over  the  different 
possibilities  of  using  color  in  trimming  and  decide  on  one  which  is 
most  pleasing  to  you.  Get  samples  showing  the  color  of  the  dress 
and  the  trimming.  These  samples  should  be  mounted  so  as  to  show 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  colors  as  they  will  appear  in  the  dress. 

2.  Examine  the  clothing  in  shop  windows  and  worn  by  people  on 
the  street.  What  examples  do  you  find  in  which  a  slight  change  in 
color  of  the  tie,  ornament,  or  trimming  might  improve  the  color  har¬ 
mony?  Sometimes  the  removal  of  a  buckle,  buttons,  or  other  small 
ornament  will  eliminate  a  jarring  color  note.  Be  ready  to  make  a 
report  of  your  observations  to  the  class. 

3.  Plan  the  clothing  which  you  will  wear  during  one  season.  It 
should  include  dresses,  coat,  hat,  shoes,  gloves,  and  stockings.  Your 
problem  is  to  plan  a  wardrobe  so  that  each  article  of  clothing  is 
harmonious  with  the  other  garments  that  are  to  be  worn  at  the  same 
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time.  In  a  well-planned  wardrobe  it  is  possible,  for  example,  to  wear 
the  same  hat  with  two  dresses  of  different  color.  A  foundation  color 
scheme  should  be  used  throughout  the  wardrobe,  making  it  possible 
to  combine  garments  interchangeably.  This  is  one  means  by  which 
we  can  plan  our  clothing  economically  and  yet  have  a  variety  of 
costumes. 

4.  One  of  the  most  helpful  ways  of  increasing  our  discrimination 
of  color  in  clothing  is  to  criticize  the  clothing  that  we  ourselves  are 
wearing.  Each  member  of  the  class  should  be  willing  to  have  her 
clothing  criticized  by  the  other  members  of  the  class.  These  criti¬ 
cisms  should  be  considered  as  an  impersonal  class  exercise  and  any 
student  who  is  likely  to  have  her  feelings  hurt  should  not  participate 
in  them.  Your  criticisms  should  include  the  following  points: 

Are  the  light  and  dark  values  in  good  relation  to  each  other? 

Is  there  a  rhythmic  repetition  of  light  and  dark  value  in  different 
parts  of  the  costume? 

If  more  than  one  color  is  used,  is  there  a  rhythmic  repetition  in 
different  parts  of  the  costume? 

Is  the  intense  color  used  in  the  right  proportion  to  the  neutralized 
color? 

Are  there  too  many  centers  of  interest? 

Could  the  combination  of  hues  be  improved  by  changing  one  color? 

5.  Study  color  plates  in  fashion  magazines.  Every  girl  should  pro¬ 
vide  herself  with  at  least  one  fashion  magazine  containing  colored 
pictures.  The  following  exercises  will  give  you  additional  experience 
in  your  study  of  color  in  dress: 

Find  pictures  illustrating  as  many  different  types  of  color  har¬ 
monies  as  possible. 

Find  one  where  an  intense  color  has  been  used  to  create  a  center 
of  interest. 

Find  one  in  which  you  think  the  use  of  color  could  be  improved. 
Make  a  tracing  of  the  costume  and  try  to  show  with  paints  or 
crayons  how  you  would  improve  it. 

A  Guide  for  Choosing  Colors 

All  our  study  of  color  theory  will  be  of  little  value  to  us 
unless  we  can  put  it  to  practical  use  in  a  simple  way  which 
will  help  us  every  time  we  buy  a  new  hat,  coat,  dress,  suit,  or 
tie.  Let  us  ask  a  few  questions  which  we  can  use  as  standards 
when  we  are  trying  to  make  up  our  minds  regarding  the  pur- 
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chase  of  a  new  article  of  clothing.  Our  study  in  this  unit 
should  help  us  to  understand  the  real  meaning  of  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  the  following: 

1.  Will  the  color  blend  with  my  personal  coloring? 

2.  Are  the  value  and  intensity  right  for  me? 

3.  Will  the  color  make  me  look  sallow?  Or  too^  ruddy? 

4.  Will  the  color  harmonize  with  the  other  colors  in  the 
clothing  which  I  am  wearing? 

5.  If  there  is  a  combination  of  colors  in  the  article  are  they 
correctly  related  to  each  other  in  hue,  value,  and  intensity? 

My  Becoming  Colors 

You  will  find  it  interesting  to  fill  out  the  chart  below.  Use 
the  common  color  names,  such  as  navy  blue  or  sallow,  in  the 
proper  places. 

The  dominant  tones  in  my  personal  coloring  are: 

Skin  . Hair  . Eyes  . 


Light  Values 

Dark  Values 

Middle  Values 

Reds 

Oranges 

Yellows 

Greens 

Blues 

Violets 
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A  Test  on  Your  Ability  to  Solve  Color  Problems  in  Dress 

I.  Your  teacher  will  hang  ten  combinations  of  colored  dress  materials, 
trimmings,  and  accessories  where  you  can  see  them.  Some  will  be  good 
and  some  will  be  bad.  Write  one  sentence  giving  your  criticism  of  each 
combination. 

II.  Can  you  solve  the  following  problems  which  may  arise  with  regard 
to  color  in  dress? 

1.  Should  a  man  with  a  dark,  sallow  complexion  buy  a  light  blue-gray 
or  a  reddish-tan  hat?  Why? 

2.  Will  it  be  better  for  a  boy  or  girl  with  red  hair  to  wear  bright 
blue  or  a  neutralized  greenish-blue?  Why? 

3.  Will  a  collar  of  white  satin  or  one  of  white  sheer  material  be  more 
becoming  to  the  brunette  with  a  warm  but  slightly  sallow  com¬ 
plexion?  Why? 

4.  Would  you  choose  a  dull  blue  dress  of  about  middle  value  trimmed 
in  blue-green  of  the  same  value  or  a  dull  blue  dress  trimmed  with 
a  blue-green  of  lighter  value? 

5.  If  you  had  a  dark  blue  suit  and  cream-colored  blouse,  a  light  brown 
coat,  a  tan  dress,  and  a  rust  dress,  what  color  hat  would  you  buy 
to  be  worn  with  all  these  garments? 

6.  If  you  were  of  medium  complexion,  neither  warm  nor  cool,  had 
pale  blue  eyes  and  rather  colorless  hair  about  middle  value,  would 
you  select  a  soft  rose-colored  party  dress  or  a  light  tan  color  called 
beige?  Why? 

7.  If  you  had  blue-black  hair  and  a  sallow  complexion,  would  you 
choose  a  school  dress  of  dull  middle-value  green  or  of  rose  taupe? 

8.  If  a  boy  has  a  sallow  complexion,  will  he  look  better  in  a  khaki- 
colored  sweater  or  a  dark  reddish-brown  sweater?  Why? 

9.  Will  a  little  girl  with  big  blue  eyes  and  fair  cool  coloring  look 
better  in  a  bright  Alice  blue  dress  or  a  coral  pink  dress? 

10.  Should  a  man  with  a  very  red  face  wear  a  bright  red,  a  bright 
green,  or  a  dull  blue  tie? 

III.  Underline  the  word  in  each  of  the  following  sentences  which  com¬ 
pletes  the  meaning  correctly: 

1.  Pink  in  the  cheeks  can  be  forced  by  wearing  Delft  blue,  lilac,  black, 
salmon. 

2.  Yellow  is  subdued  by  wearing  gold,  wisteria,  olive  green,  rust. 
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3.  Delicate  coloring  is  enhanced  by  wearing  orchid,  flame,  magenta, 
black. 

4.  If  you  have  an  ecru-colored  dress  (neutralized  orange)  you  can  make 
a  monochromatic  harmony  by  trimming  it  with  gold-brown,  apricot, 
brown,  chestnut. 

5.  If  you  have  a  dull  blue-green  dress  and  wish  to  make  a  complemen¬ 
tary  harmony,  will  you  trim  it  with  buttons  of  rose  pink,  Chinese 
red,  amber,  or  ruby  embroidery? 

6.  A  color  that  may  be  worn  successfully  with  any  complexion  is  lilac, 
burnt  orange,  apricot,  apple  green,  Copenhagen  blue. 

7.  A  person  with  a  dark  sallow  complexion  can  improve  the  effect  by 
adding  a  collar  of  flesh-color  satin,  coral  sheer  material,  yellow  voile. 

8.  A  man  with  medium  light  hair  and  sallow  complexion  should  choose 
a  dark  blue  suit,  a  light  blue-gray  suit,  a  tan  suit. 

9.  A  man  with  reddish-brown  overcoat  should  choose  a  yellowish-tan 
hat,  a  gray  hat,  a  black  hat,  a  reddish-tan  hat. 

10.  A  girl  with  dark  brown  hair,  brown  eyes,  and  red-orange  coloring 
will  look  best  in  a  coat  with  a  gray  squirrel  collar,  a  brown  fox 
collar,  a  black  caracul  collar. 

IV.  Make  a  written  report  including  the  following  points: 

1.  An  analysis  of  your  own  coloring. 

2.  A  criticism  of  the  colors  in  the  clothing  you  are  wearing  at  present. 

3.  What  you  have  learned  that  will  be  of  particular  help  to  you  in 
choosing  your  colors  in  the  future. 


Unit  Sixteen 

CLOTHING  DESIGN  AND  THE  HUMAN  FIGURE 

Good  taste  in  clothing  depends  to  some  extent  upon  our 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  how  clothing  design  is  re¬ 
lated  to  the  normal  human  figure.  The  following  questions 
will  suggest  some  of  the  problems  which  can  be  answered  more 
satisfactorily  if  we  understand  line  and  proportion  as  it  is 
expressed  in  the  human  body. 

1.  You  are  making  a  dress  and  wish  to  have  short  sleeves. 
How  will  the  natural  proportions  of  the  arm  help  you  to  decide 
upon  a  pleasing  length? 

2.  You  are  buying  a  new  hat.  The  fashion  of  the  day 
includes  some  hats  which  are  very  tiny  and  are  worn  perched 
on  one  side  of  the  head.  Will  one  of  these  hats  really  improve 
the  appearance  of  your  head? 

3.  When  you  are  selecting  a  pattern  for  a  new  dress,  how 
can  your  understanding  of  graceful  line  and  proportion  in 
the  human  figure  help  you  to  make  a  good  choice? 

4.  Why  do  some  of  the  historic  fashions,  such  as  hoop  skirts, 
bustles,  and  leg  of  mutton  sleeves,  now  seem  ridiculous? 

5.  Do  you  think  the  very  high  waist  line,  the  natural  waist 
line,  or  a  low  waist  line  around  the  upper  part  of  the  hips  is 
most  pleasing?  Why? 

WHY  THE  HUMAN  FIGURE  SHOULD  BE  THE  BASIS  OF 
CLOTHING  DESIGN 

You  will  recall  that  in  our  study  in  Unit  Three  we  found  a 
need  for  harmony  in  the  arrangement  of  pictures  on  the  page 
of  a  kodak  book  and  in  the  plan  of  the  decorations  on  a 
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Christmas  card.  In  our  study  of  the  arrangement  of  rugs 
and  furniture  in  a  room,  we  found  it  important  to  take  into 
account  the  structural  design  of  the  room  itself.  We  must 
approach  our  study  of  clothing  design  in  the  same  way  if  we 


expect  to  acquire  an  understanding  of  truly  artistic  dress.  In 
this  unit  of  work,  what  will  correspond  to  the  shape  of  the 
page  in  the  kodak  book,  to  the  shape  of  the  Christmas  card, 
and  to  the  structure  of  the  room?  And  what  will  correspond 
to  the  pictures  we  pasted  on  the  page  of  the  kodak  book,  to 
the  decorations  on  the  Christmas  card,  and  to  the  furniture 
and  rugs  which  we  arranged  in  the  rooms?  Is  not  the  human 
figure  the  structural  shape  to  which  we  must  add  harmonious 
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clothing?  To  wear  clothing  inharmonious  in  line  and  shape 
with  the  human  figure  is  as  bad  in  effect  as  to  place  pictures 
cornerwise  on  a  page  or  to  arrange  furniture  askew  in  a  room. 
Hats,  shoes,  and  dresses  are  often  designed  at  variance  with 
the  human  figure  which  they  “decorate.”  Frequently  we  are 
blind  to  these  absurdities  because  they  are  the  fashion  of  the 
day  and  we  have  become  accustomed  to  them.  Most  of  us 
do  not  wish  to  disregard  fashion  entirely  lest  we  seem  “queer,” 
and  therefore  we  choose  our  clothing  according  to  the  dictates 
of  the  prevailing  mode.  But  whatever  fad  or  fashion  may 
come,  we  can  at  least  select  the  best  of  what  fashion  offers  us. 
Genuine  good  taste  in  dress  depends  in  part  upon  one’s  ability 
to  see  beyond  the  fad  of  the  hour  and  to  select  the  hat  or  dress 
or  coat  which  is  best  in  design  in  relation  to  the  human  figure. 
Whatever  the  fashion  of  the  time,  there  will  be  extreme  de¬ 
signs  which  a  few  years  later  seem  absurd,  and  there  will  be 
more  conservative  designs  which  conform  to  the  standards  of 
good  taste.  It  is  our  problem  to  see  present  fashions  as  they 
really  are,  to  criticize  them  in  terms  of  art  quality,  and  to 
select  those  which  most  nearly  approximate  real  beauty.  In 
our  study  of  good  taste  in  fashions  it  is  helpful  to  look  back 
through  the  fashions  of  the  past  and  compare  them  for  art 
quality.  Some  practice  in  judging  the  fashions  of  other  days 
helps  us  to  judge  with  more  discrimination  the  fashions  of  the 
present. 

LINE  AND  PROPORTION  IN  CLOTHING  DESIGN 
AS  RELATED  TO  THE  HUMAN  FIGURE 

Let  us  try  to  acquire  a  mental  picture  of  the  beautiful,  nor¬ 
mal  human  figure.  We  cannot  depend  upon  the  drawings  in 
fashion  magazines  because  they  do  not  represent  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  normal  figure.  The  long,  slim  figure  is  occasion¬ 
ally  to  be  met  in  real  flesh  and  blood,  but  the  average  figure 
is  much  shorter.  Generally  we  use  the  head  as  the  unit  of 
measurement,  and  the  average  figure  of  a  woman  is  described 
as  being  about  seven  and  one-half  heads  high.  This  means 
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that  the  length  of  the  head  from  the  top,  not  including  the 
hair,  to  the  chin,  is  included  in  the  height  of  the  whole  figure 
seven  and  one-half  times.  For  the  average  girl  of  high  school 
age  the  height  is  six  and  one-half  to  six  and  three-quarters 
heads.  Fig.  193  shows  some  normal  figures  for  high  school 


1  2 

Fig.  194 

and  college  girls.  Mark  off  the  length  of  one  head  on  a  slip 
of  paper  and  then  see  how  many  times  this  unit  is  contained 
in  the  figure,  measuring  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  heel. 

Let  us  study  the  human  figure  further  to  see  how  lines  and 
proportions  are  expressed.  The  two  drawings  in  Fig.  194  show 
two  diagrams  of  the  human  figure,  one  emphasizing  lines  and 
the  other  emphasizing  proportions.  The  few  lines  in  the  first 
drawing  show  the  graceful  rhythm  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  normal  human  figure.  Can  you  see  these  lines  in  the 
figures  of  the  girls  in  Fig.  193?  The  second  drawing  in  Fig. 
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194  shows  the  natural  proportions  of  a  human  figure.  Each 
oval  represents  a  part  of  the  body  and  shows  how  it  is  related 
in  size  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  Notice  the  gradated 
proportions  from  the  floor  to  the  waist,  from  the  waist  to  the 

neck,  and  from  the  neck 
to  the  top  of  the  head. 
Notice  also  the  gradated 
spacing  in  the  length  of 
the  hand,  the  lower  arm, 
and  the  upper  arm.  The 
leg  is  also  divided  into 
three  spaces  gradated  in 
length,  the  foot,  the  lower 
leg,  and  the  thigh.  How 
strange  and  ugly  an  arm 
or  leg  would  be  if  divided 
into  three  equal  parts! 
Or  how  strange  if  the 
waist  line  divided  the 
figure  in  half!  Nature  has 
planned  our  bodies  so  as 
to  express  pleasing  rhythm 
of  line  and  proportion. 
Should  our  clothing  not 
emphasize  the  beauty  of 
these  lines  and  propor¬ 
tions? 

A  comparison  of  two 
statues  made  long  ago  by 
the  Greeks  will  help  us  to  see  beautiful  line  and  proportion  in 
the  human  figure.  The  statue  in  Fig.  195  is  an  archaic  statue 
called  the  “Apollo  of  Tenea,”  made  in  the  very  early  period  of 
Greek  history  before  the  sculptors  had  acquired  the  skill  in 
representing  the  human  figure  which  they  gained  during  later 
periods  of  history.  You  will  see  at  once  that  the  sculptor  failed 
to  express  real  beauty  of  line  or  proportion.  The  head  is  too 
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small,  the  arms  too  short,  the  neck  too  long,  and  so  on.  The 
lines  are  stiff  and  awkward.  Now  compare  this  statue  with 
the  “Standing  Discus  Thrower”  in  Fig.  196.  Here  we  see  a 
beauty  of  proportion  and  rhythmic  line  which  delights  us. 

Now  that  we  have 
gained  some  idea  of  how 
rnytlim  is  expressed  in 
the  human  figure,  let  us 
see  how  clothing  may  en¬ 
hance  or  detract  from 
these  qualities.  In  Fig. 

197  you  see  three  dresses 
which  differ  greatly  in 
their  division  of  spaces. 

The  first  dress  of  a  dec¬ 
ade  ago  has  a  very  low 
waist  line  which  divides 
the  figure  awkwardly 
into  approximately  two 
equal  parts  from  top  to 
bottom.  The  design  of 
the  third  dress,  in  the 
Empire  style  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century,  also 
ignores  the  natural  waist 
line.  Here  the  dress  is 
divided  into  a  very  small 
waist  and  a  very  long  Fig.  196 

skirt.  The  proportions 

are  not  harmonious.  In  the  center  dress,  the  proportions  coin¬ 
cide  better  with  the  human  figure.  The  spacing  between  the 
waist  and  skirt  are  in  pleasant  agreement. 

Observe  also  that  the  design  of  the  second  dress  is  in  better 
harmony  with  the  natural  lines  of  the  human  figure.  Both  the 
dress  of  1927  and  of  1814  somewhat  conceal  and  distort  the 
graceful  lines  of  a  normal  body. 
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The  structure  of  the  body  will  suggest  other  points  in  plan¬ 
ning  the  design  of  a  dress,  such  as  the  length  of  a  sleeve  or 
the  length  of  the  skirt.  If  a  sleeve  is  cut  off  midway  between 


Fig.  197 

shoulder  and  elbow  or  midway  between  elbow  and  wrist,  the 
division  of  space  is  ugly.  Nature  has  given  us  a  pleasing 
proportion  of  space  in  the  arm  and  we  will  be  wise  to  follow 
her  suggestion.  Good  lengths  for  sleeves  are  the  very  short 
sleeves  which  just  cap  the  upper  arm,  or  which  just  cover  the 
elbow,  or  which  reach  to  the  wrist,  because  these  are  struc- 
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turally  related  to  the  arm.  Any  sleeve  which  divides  the 
upper  arm  or  the  lower  arm  into  halves  is  awkward  and  ugly 
in  effect. 


Problems  for  Discussion,  i.  According  to  the  above  discussion, 
what  are  the  most  pleasing  lengths  for  skirts? 

2.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  fashionable  to  wear  high  shoes.  Can 
you  find  any  reasons  in  the  above  discussion  for  their  unattractive¬ 
ness? 

How  Costume  Distorts  Proportions  in  the  Human 
Figure.  If  our  clothing  is  to  be  harmonious  with  the  human 
figure,  no  portion  of  it  must  overemphasize  any  part  of  the 
figure.  In  the  past  our  clothing  has  sometimes  been  so  badly 
proportioned  as  to  caricature  the  human  body.  Some  of  these 
ridiculous  exaggerations  are  shown  in  Fig.  198.  The  first  figure 
shows  a  dress  worn  in  the  year  1760.  The  enormous  skirt  and 
panniers  so  overemphasize  the  hips  and  lower  portion  of  the 
body  as  entirely  to  destroy  the  proportions  of  the  natural 
figure.  The  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  body  are  badly 
balanced  because  the  base  is  entirely  too  large  for  the  top.  The 
second  figure  shows  another  absurd  type  of  exaggeration  in  the 
proportions  of  clothing.  This  was  worn  about  1870.  Notice, 
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also,  the  hat  is  so  small  that  it  is  entirely  out  of  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  head.  If  not  one  exaggeration,  then  another 


Fig.  199 


appears.  In  the  third  picture,  which  shows  a  dress  of  1895, 
the  sleeves  have  assumed  balloon-like  proportions  and  we  feel 
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almost  as  though  the  figure  might  float  away !  In  this  case  the 
upper  portion  of  the  figure  has  been  overemphasized.  In  none 
of  these  absurd  styles  can  we  feel  that  the  normal  figure  was 
used  as  a  basis  for  design.  If  arms  and  hips  were  really  as 
large  as  this  clothing  makes  them  appear,  what  queer  figures 
these  historic  characters  would  have  had!  Happily  none  of 
these  atrocious  exaggerations  are  exhibited  in  our  modern  style 
of  dress.  As  the  fourth  picture  shows,  the  proportions  of  our 
costume  are  more  nearly  those  of  the  normal  figure.  The  hat 
looks  as  though  it  had  been  modeled  to  fit  the  head  and  we 
have  no  feeling  that  it  will  slide  off  without  pins  or  strings  to 
hold  it  in  place.  Although  this  costume  may  not  always  be 
fashionable,  it  will  always  be  good  design  with  relation  to  the 
human  figure. 

Line  as  Expressed  by  Clothing  Should  Be  Harmonious 
with  the  Human  Figure.  When  the  lines  of  a  costume  con¬ 
tradict  too  sharply  the  lines  of  the  body,  the  result  is  not 
pleasing.  Compare  the  two  designs  in  Fig.  199  with  this 
thought  in  mind.  In  the  first  design,  the  square  line  across 
the  neck  and  shoulders  is  in  sharp  opposition  to  the  natural 
curve  of  the  shoulder.  The  diagonal  pockets  also  disagree 
forcibly  with  the  natural  lines  of  the  body.  The  second  de¬ 
sign  in  Fig.  199  shows  a  very  nice  unity  between  the  lines  of 
the  dress  and  the  lines  of  the  body.  The  lines  of  the  sleeve 
are  particularly  graceful  and  enhance  the  natural  curve  of  the 
shoulder.  The  whole  effect  is  consistent  and  unified. 

The  human  body  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the  principle  of 
rhythm.  Its  lines  flow  into  each  other  so  as  to  lead  the  eye 
easily  from  one  part  to  another  without  jerks  or  jumps.  This 
should  give  us  a  hint  for  the  lines  in  the  design  of  our  clothing. 

How  Proportion  and  Line  in  Hats  Should  Be  Related 
to  the  Head.  If  we  are  going  to  use  the  human  figure  as  a 
basis  for  the  design  of  clothing  it  is  obvious  that  the  size, 
shape,  and  contour  of  the  head  is  the  starting  point  for  the 
design  of  a  hat.  If  a  hat  is  correct  in  proportion  it  will  not 
be  so  large  that  it  seems  to  overbalance  the  figure  nor  will  it 
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be  so  small  that  it  seems  insecurely  perched  on  top  of  the  head. 
The  incongruous  effect  produced  by  too  small  a  hat  is  nicely 
illustrated  in  the  first  hat  in  Fig.  200.  Even  though  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  fashionable  for  the  time,  it  remains  ridiculous. 
There  is  no  harmony  in  proportion  between  the  head  and  the 
hat.  Another  example  of  this  is  shown  in  the  tiny  hat  worn 


with  the  costume  of  1870  (Fig.  198).  This  hat  does  not 
fulfill  any  of  the  functions  of  a  good  hat;  it  neither  protects 
the  head  nor  shades  the  eyes.  The  second  hat  in  Fig.  200  is 
poor  design  because  the  lines  of  the  hat  contradict  the  lines 
of  the  head  sharply.  It  seems  as  though  a  breath  of  wind 
might  cause  the  hat  to  sail  away!  The  third  hat  is  harmoni¬ 
ous  with  the  head  both  in  line  and  proportion.  Its  lines  echo 
the  contour  of  the  head  and  it  is  neither  so  large  nor  so  small 
that  we  feel  an  incongruity. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Study,  i.  Find  pictures  of  dresses, 
coats,  and  other  garments  in  fashion  magazines  which  express  both 
good  and  bad  line  with  relation  to  the  human  figure. 

2.  Fig  201  is  what  is  called  a  lay  figure.  It  is  meant  to  be  traced 
and  used  as  a  foundation  for  sketching  a  design  for  a  garment.  This 
lay  figure  is  six  and  three-quarters  heads  high  and  proportioned  in 
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about  the  dimensions  as  the  average  high  school  girl  of  this  height. 
Trace  the  lay  figure  and  then  sketch  the  design  for  a  dress  which  is 
harmonious  in  proportion  and  in  line  with  the  figure. 

3.  The  size  of  the  hat  is  a  problem  in  proportion  which  depends 
on  the  proportion  of  the  head  and  the  rest  of  the  figure.  Discuss 
the  present  styles  of  hats  as  to  whether  they  are  good  or  bad  in  this 
respect. 

4.  A  self-criticism  of  the  clothing  you  are  wearing:  Criticize  the 
coat,  hat,  and  dress  which  you  wear  to  school  with  respect  to  the 
points  made  in  this  problem  on  the  design  of  clothing  with  relation 
to  the  human  figure. 

THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  HEALTHFUL 
AND  ARTISTIC  CLOTHING 

In  past  periods  of  history  clothing  has  been  so  badly  de¬ 
signed  that  it  has  made  the  human  figure  appear  a  ridiculous 
caricature  by  exaggerating  certain  proportions  and  emphasiz¬ 
ing  certain  lines  inconsistent  with  those  of  the  body.  But  far 
worse  than  this,  the  normal  human  body  has  been  so  disre¬ 
garded  in  the  design  of  clothing  that  it  has  been  injured  and 
deformed  by  the  clothing  which  was  worn.  Such  practices  as 
these  sound  like  customs  of  the  barbaric  past,  but  one  of  the 
most  vicious  and  injurious  fashions  in  clothing  the  human  body 
is  practiced  today. 

When  Is  a  Shoe  Good  in  Design?  The  narrow,  pointed, 
and  high-heeled  shoes  which  women  wear  are  without  question 
injurious  to  their  health.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  women  persist 
in  wearing  this  style?  The  answer  is  found  in  their  desire  for 
attractive  design.  They  say  that  the  narrow,  pointed  shoe  has 
more  slender  lines  and  graceful  proportions  than  the  low- 
heeled,  broader-toed  shoe.  But  what  is  the  standard  by  which 
we  can  judge  true  beauty  in  clothing  design?  The  lines  and 
proportions  of  the  human  body  are  beautiful,  and  clothing 
must  not  contradict  these  lines  and  proportions  if  it  is  to  meet 
the  first  requirement  of  well-designed  clothing. 

Let  us  study  the  shape  of  the  foot  and  two  different  types  of 
shoes  which  may  be  worn  upon  it.  One  shoe  has  a  high  heel 


Fig.  201 
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which  throws  the  foot  out  of  its  natural  position  and  indeed 
throws  the  whole  body  out  of  a  natural,  well-poised  standing 
position.  This  shoe  also  has  a  narrow  toe  which  crowds  the 
ball  and  toes  of  the  normal  foot.  Think  of  the  normal  foot 
and  then  of  this  shoe.  Their  shapes  are  entirely  inconsistent 
and  inharmonious.  The  second  type  of  shoe  is  more  consistent 
in  line  and  proportion  with  the  normal  foot.  It  has  a  broader 
toe  and  a  lower  heel.  We  can  think  of  the  foot  as  being  com¬ 
fortable  and  natural  while  wearing  this  shoe,  without  danger 
of  injury  and  deformity.  Now  compare  these  two  types  of 
shoes  for  their  art  and  quality.  Which  is  truly  beautiful? 
We  must  think  of  them  as  shoes  to  be  worn  on  normal  human 
feet,  not  as  ornaments  for  the  mantelpiece.  We  cannot  con¬ 
sider  the  beauty  of  any  article  of  clothing  without  taking  into 
account  its  relation  to  the  normal  human  body. 

When  we  compare  the  effect  of  the  low-heeled,  broad-toed 
shoe  and  the  high-heeled,  narrow-pointed  shoe  on  the  grace 
and  poise  of  the  wearer  in  standing  and  walking,  we  are  again 
impressed  with  the  absurdity  of  the  latter  shoe.  It  causes  the 
wearer  to  walk  awkwardly  and  to  move  about  with  much  less 
grace  and  freedom  of  movement.  If  you  watch  closely  you 
will  see  the  ankles  wobble  unsteadily  as  a  step  is  taken.  Much 
can  be  said  about  the  unhealthful  and  injurious  effects  of  such 
shoes,  but  our  chief  concern  here  is  what  is  beautiful  in  cloth¬ 
ing.  Certainly  a  style  in  clothing  which  is  unhealthful  is  also 
not  beautiful,  and  it  is  amazing  to  think  that  we  follow  the 
dictates  of  fashion  so  blindly  as  actually  to  injure  our  bodies. 
The  thinking  person  who  knows  what  is  truly  beautiful  in 
clothing  will  always  judge  the  fashion  of  the  hour  according  to 
this  criterion:  Is  its  design  properly  related  to  the  human 
body? 

Fitness  to  purpose  is  a  principle  of  design  which  we  cannot 
ignore  when  we  are  selecting  our  shoes  if  we  wish  to  conform 
to  standards  of  good  taste.  A  shoe  which  distorts  and  deforms 
the  foot  and  which  interferes  with  natural  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment  is  not  fitted  to  its  purpose. 
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Good  Lines  and  Proportions  in  Waists  and  Hips.  If  our 
clothing  is  well  designed,  it  must  meet  the  requirement  of 
fitness  to  purpose  and,  therefore,  have  its  foundation  in  the 
proportions  and  lines  of  the  normal  figure.  In  the  normal 
figure  of  the  high  school  girl,  the  hips  and  shoulders  are  nearly 
the  same  width  and  the  waist  is  but  slightly  smaller.  These 
proportions  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  193.  To  change  these  propor¬ 
tions  in  any  way  by  wearing  a  corset  is  a  violation  of  an  art 
principle.  If  a  corset  is  worn,  it  should  be  so  constructed  as  to 
jit  the  natural  contour  of  the  body  and  not  to  remodel  it.  A 
good  corset  for  the  normal  figure  permits  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment  and  gives  it  some  firmness  and  support  without  changing 
its  proportions  or  lines.  As  the  figure  of  the  girl  matures  its 
natural  proportions  change  somewhat  and  the  hips  become  a 
little  wider  than  the  shoulders.  In  acquiring  a  good  mental 
picture  of  the  lines  and  proportions  in  the  normal  figure  we 
must  realize  this  difference.  The  young  figure  and  the  mature 
figure  vary  in  this  respect  and  each  has  its  own  particular 
claim  to  beauty. 

Other  Violations  of  Fitness  to  Purpose  in  Clothing. 
Long,  narrow  skirts  which  impede  movements  of  the  legs  and 
feet  cannot  be  considered  well  suited  to  their  purpose.  It 
seems  impossible  that  we  should  deliberately  choose  to  wear 
clothing  which  makes  it  difficult  to  step  into  a  street  car,  to 
dance,  even  to  walk  naturally,  yet  in  1913  we  wore  such  skirts. 
Sometimes  these  skirts  were  slit  a  little  way  to  make  it  more 
possible  to  take  a  step,  but  this  helped  very  little.  Many  an 
accident  befell  the  women  who  wore  these  narrow  skirts.  One 
case  is  recorded  of  a  girl  who  fell  and  broke  an  ankle  in  the 
attempt  to  hop  over  a  mud  puddle  to  the  cement  curbing. 
Surely  no  further  discussion  is  needed  to  point  out  how  lack¬ 
ing  in  good  taste  and  unsuited  to  its  purpose  is  the  narrow 
skirt. 

From  time  to  time  the  fashions  in  women’s  clothing  have 
introduced  very  high,  tight  collars.  In  1908  it  was  the  fashion 
to  wear  collars  as  tight  and  as  high  as  possible,  so  high  that 
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they  ran  up  in  points  behind  the  ears.  Headaches  and  other 
ills  were  often  caused  by  this  vagary  of  fashion.  Imagine  the 
torture  of  such  a  collar  on  a  hot  day!  The  mode  of  the 
present  day  with  respect  to  collars  is  much  more  sensible  and 
healthful  in  the  dress  of  women  than  in  the  dress  of  men. 
Convention  demands  that  men  wear  collars  which  fit  rather 
tightly  around  their  necks,  and  although  their  collars  may  not 
interfere  with  health,  they  are  at  least  uncomfortable  in  warm 
1  weather.  In  this  respect  the  present  style  of  collars  affected 
by  men  violates  the  principle  of  fitness  to  purpose. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Study,  i.  What  violations  of  fitness 
to  purpose  do  you  find  in  the  design  of  the  clothing  shown  in  Figs. 
197  and  198? 

2.  Collect  pictures  of  shoes  and  other  articles  of  clothing  which 
you  think  show  true  fitness  to  purpose. 

3.  Arrange  a  class  criticism  in  which  five  members  of  the  class 
volunteer  to  have  their  clothing  criticized  for  fitness  to  purpose. 

4.  Is  there  any  fashion  of  the  present  which  is  neither  healthful 
nor  artistic?  Explain. 

Three  Standards  for  the  Selection  of  Clothing 

It  should  be  our  aim  in  the  study  of  each  unit  on  clothing 
design  to  acquire  a  few  simple,  practical  standards  which  will 
help  us  to  select  our  clothing.  It  is  helpful  to  put  these 
standards  into  the  form  of  questions  which  we  can  ask  our¬ 
selves  when  we  are  making  a  selection.  Our  study  of  this  unit 
should  enable  us  to  make  an  intelligent  use  of  the  following 
questions : 

1 .  Are  the  proportions  and  lines  harmonious  with  the  human 
figure?  Are  the  proportions  exaggerated  or  the  lines  contra¬ 
dictory? 

2.  Will  the  design  of  clothing  interfere  with  health  or  free¬ 
dom  of  movement? 

3.  Do  I  like  this  design  because  it  has  true  art  merit  or 
because  it  is  the  latest  fashion? 
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A  Test  on  This  Unit 

I.  Answer  the  preliminary  questions  at  the  beginning  of  this  unit.  Com¬ 
pare  the  answers  with  those  you  made  before  studying  the  unit. 


II.  Find  pictures  of  a  hat,  dress,  and  shoes  which  are  harmonious  in 
line  and  proportion  with  the  human  figure;  find  pictures  which  are  in¬ 
harmonious.  Write  brief  explanations  of  why  each  design  is  good  or  bad. 
i.  The  waist  line  is  not  located  properly  with  respect  to  the  human 
figure. 
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2.  The  lines  are  well  related  to  the  figure. 

3.  The  hat  is  not  in  good  proportion  to  the  head. 

4.  The  hat  is  nicely  proportioned  to  the  head. 


Fig.  203 

5.  The  lines  contradict  the  lines  of  the  figure. 

6.  The  clothing  actually  distorts  the  normal  shape. 

7.  The  clothing  is  not  well  fitted  to  its  purpose. 
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8.  The  clothing  is  well  fitted  to  its  purpose. 

9.  All  the  clothing  is  perfectly  related  in  design  to  the  human  figure. 

10.  The  curves  are  harmonious  with  the  curves  in  the  body. 

IV.  Write  your  opinion  of  how  present  styles  violate  or  express  the 
principles  discussed  in  this  unit  of  work. 

V.  Criticize  your  own  clothing  and  tell  how  it  violates  or  conforms  to 
the  principles  of  clothing  design  studied  in  this  unit. 

VI.  Compare  the  Elizabethan  costumes  in  Fig.  202  with  the  costumes 
of  i860  in  Fig.  203  for  rhythmic  line  as  related  to  the  body.  Which  has 
the  greater  claim  to  beauty?  Why? 


Unit  Seventeen 


THE  USE  OF  ART  PRINCIPLES 
IN  CLOTHING  DESIGN 

To  those  who  know  how  to  use  them,  the  art  principles 
can  be  very  helpful  in  choosing  good  design  in  dresses,  coats, 
and  hats.  The  following  questions  suggest  problems  in  dress 
design  which  can  be  answered  best  if  we  understand  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  design. 

1.  How  can  you  determine  the  best  width  for  a  collar  or  a 
panel  between  two  plaits  in  the  front  of  a  skirt? 

2.  If  you  were  deciding  between  two  dresses  of  the  following 
description,  which  would  you  choose  and  why?  One  dress  has 
organdy  collar  and  cuffs  trimmed  with  lace,  artificial  flowers 
at  the  neck  opening,  and  a  large  brightly  colored  buckle  at  the 
belt.  The  other  dress  is  decorated  only  with  three  organdy 
flowers  at  the  neck  line. 

3.  What  art  principle  will  help  us  to  plan  good  shapes  for 
collars,  cuffs,  and  pockets?  Explain. 

4.  When  is  costume  jewelry  effective  with  a  costume? 

THE  VALUE  OF  ART  PRINCIPLES  IN  CLOTHING  DESIGN 

The  purchase  of  a  new  hat,  a  new  dress,  or  a  suit  compels  us 
to  make  a  choice  from  the  many  styles  which  we  find  in  the 
shops  or  from  the  many  fashions  we  find  in  fashion  books. 
We  become  uncertain  and  bewildered  by  the  many  things 
offered  us  and  find  selection  difficult  because  we  do  not  really 
know  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad.  We  often  ask  our  friends 
to  help  us  or  take  the  advice  of  a  clerk.  Usually  this  pro¬ 
cedure  only  adds  to  the  general  confusion  of  our  ideas,  because 
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our  advisers  are  equally  uncertain  of  what  is  good  in  design. 
We  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy  trying  garments 
on,  or  searching  through  fashion  books  before  we  can  make 
up  our  minds.  Finally,  too  wearied  to  search  further,  we 
make  a  decision,  and  sometimes  find  later  to  our  chagrin  that 
the  choice  was  unsatisfactory.  After  a  short  time  we  become 
dissatisfied  and  wish  that  we  had  chosen  another  design. 
How,  then,  can  we  avoid  this  indecision  and  dissatisfaction? 
We  have  already  acquired  a  few  standards  but  we  need  more 
to  help  us  discriminate  between  good  and  bad  in  clothing 
design.  We  can  acquire  these  standards  by  a  study  of  the 
way  in  which  design  principles  are  applied  to  clothing.  These 
will  help  us  to  select  clothing  which  gives  satisfaction  as  long 
as  we  continue  to  wear  it. 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  PROPORTION  IN  CLOTHING  DESIGN 

One  of  the  first  important  problems  in  planning  the  design 
of  a  dress  is  the  division  of  the  principal  spaces.  We  have 
already  learned  that  the  general  proportions  of  the  costume 
must  be  in  harmony  with  the  proportions  of  the  human  figure 
but  we  must  also  make  sure  that  the  proportions  are  in  inter¬ 
esting  relationship  to  each  other.  A  comparison  of  the  three 
dresses  in  Fig.  192  showed  us  that  an  equal  division  between 
skirt  and  waist  is  not  interesting. 

Fig.  204  shows  how  the  design  of  a  dress  may  be  made 
pleasing  or  ugly  according  to  the  way  in  which  the  spaces  are 
planned.  In  the  first  figure,  the  main  divisions  of  this  two- 
piece  dress  are  shown.  The  second  figure  shows  how  the  spaces 
are  further  broken  up  by  collar,  buttons,  and  plaits;  the  effect 
is  pleasing  because  these  added  details  do  not  confuse  or 
clutter  the  design.  But  in  the  third  design,  the  added  details 
make  the  dress  ugly  and  commonplace.  The  collar  divides 
the  shoulder  in  half.  The  sleeve  divides  the  upper  arm  in 
half,  and  the  band  of  colored  material  divides  the  sleeve  itself 
in  equal  parts.  The  pockets  and  additions  of  colored  material 
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in  the  blouse  and  the  skirt  divide  the  design  into  uninteresting 
spaces. 

The  two  historic  costumes  in  Fig.  205  show  good  and  poor 
proportion  in  the  spacing  of  the  ruffles  on  the  skirts  of  these 


Fig.  204 


costumes.  In  the  first,  the  many  rows  of  evenly  spaced  ruffles 
are  more  monotonous  than  the  graduated  spacing  of  the  ruffles 
in  the  second  dress. 

The  two  party  dresses  in  Fig.  206  also  show  interesting  and 
uninteresting  spacing.  In  the  first,  the  long,  plain  skirt  makes 
too  large  an  area  to  combine  harmoniously  with  the  tiny  ruffles 
at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt.  The  effect  is  more  pleasing  in  the 
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second  dress,  in  which  the  flounces  are  wider  and  the  spacing 
more  unified. 

There  are  innumerable  ways  in  which  the  principle  of  pro¬ 
portion  can  be  applied  to  the  design  of  clothing.  It  can  be 
helpful  in  planning  the  larger  divisions,  such  as  skirt  and  waist, 


I860 


1860 


Fig.  205 


and  in  such  detail  as  the  width  of  a  collar,  the  placing  of  the 
trimming,  the  placing  of  tucks  and  plaits,  and  the  size  of  a 
pocket.  To  the  person  who  understands  it  this  principle  will 
prove  of  great  help  in  solving  many  problems  in  dress  plan¬ 
ning.  And  it  is  of  equal  value  in  selecting  a  ready-made  dress 
or  in  remodeling  an  old  dress. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Study,  i.  Report  ways  in  which  the 
principle  of  proportion  has  already  been  helpful  to  you  in  regard  to 
your  clothing. 

2.  Find  two  dresses  in  fashion  magazines,  one  which  shows  good 
proportion  and  one  which  shows  poor  proportion.  Trace  or  cut  them 
out  and  mount  them.  Write  a  brief  explanation  of  why  one  is  bad 
and  why  one  is  good. 

3.  Arrange  a  class  criticism  of  the  dresses  which  you  are  wearing 
to  school.  Is  there  good  proportion  of  skirt  to  waist?  Are  collars 
in  good  proportion  to  width  of  shoulder?  Is  trimming  placed  cor¬ 
rectly? 
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4.  Trace  the  lay  figure  shown  in  Fig.  201  and  plan  a  school  dress 
on  it  which  shows  good  proportions. 


5.  Experiment  on  a  dress  which  some  member  of  the  class  is  wear¬ 
ing  by  trying  a  narrow  and  a  wide  belt  and  moving  the  belt  up  and 
down  to  get  the  best  effect. 
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THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  BALANCE  IN  CLOTHING  DESIGN 
Formal  Balance.  The  human  figure  itself  is  an  excellent 
example  of  formal  balance,  and  therefore  it  is  not  strange  that 


Fig.  207 


in  planning  clothing  we  should  for  the  most  part  use  designs 
which  express  formal  balance.  Designs  in  the  dresses  shown 
in  Figs.  199  and  206  are  good  examples  of  formal  balance. 
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Informal  Balance.  But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  human 
figure  itself  is  designed  to  express  formal  balance,  we  find 
that  we  can  occasionally  employ  informal  balance  in  the  design 
of  a  successful  costume.  Good  balance  in  design  provides  a 
sense  of  equilibrium,  rest,  and  repose.  Informal  balance  in  a 
costume  must  preserve  the  feeling  of  equilibrium  in  the  figure 


Fig.  208 


and  not  appear  to  weight  the  figure  too  heavily  on  either  side. 
Many  mistakes  are  made  in  the  attempt  to  use  informal  bal¬ 
ance.  The  two  dresses  in  Fig.  207  show  good  and  poor 
informal  balance.  The  first  dress  is  made  with  a  side  opening 
extended  far  over  on  the  shoulder  and  accented  by  two  large 
buttons.  This  shoulder  opening  constitutes  a  center  of  interest 
which  pulls  our  attention  far  to  one  side  and  creates  an  unstable 
feeling  in  the  whole  design.  The  second  dress  also  has  a 
side  opening  but  is  not  so  emphasized  as  in  the  other  dress. 
The  belt  buckle  pulled  to  the  left  serves  to  give  the  design  a 
more  stable,  well-balanced  feeling. 

Balance  in  Hats.  It  is  desirable  that  one’s  hat  as  well  as 
one’s  dress  should  express  good  balance.  Most  hats  are  de¬ 
signed  to  express  formal  balance,  especially  when  hats  are 
worn  with  little  or  no  trimming.  Occasionally  there  are  ex- 
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treme  fashions  which  disregard  the  principle  of  balance. 
Compare  the  two  hats  in  Fig.  208.  Both  these  hats  were  worn 
in  1935.  The  first  was  selected  by  a  girl  who  cared  a  great 


Fig.  209 


deal  about  wearing  the  very  latest  fashion  whether  it  was 
becoming  or  not.  In  this  case  her  hat  gives  a  most  unstable 
appearance  to  her  head!  The  other  hat  was  selected  by  a 
girl  who  had  good  taste  in  choosing  really  attractive  and  be¬ 
coming  things  to  wear.  Her  hat  was  becoming  and  seemed  to 
belong  to  her  head. 

Balance  Above  and  Below  the  Center.  Costumes 
should  not  make  the  figure  so  top  heavy  that  the  lower  part 
of  the  figure  does  not  make  an  adequate  support.  The  coat 
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in  Fig.  209,  which  was  worn  in  1926,  has  an  exaggerated  collar 
and  is  cut  so  that  the  hips  and  legs  look  very  slender.  A  few 
years  ago  it  was  the  fashion  to  cut  sealskin  coats  after  this 
style.  Someone  has  suggested  that  these  coats  make  women 
resemble  seals  which  are  standing  upright  on  their  tails! 

No  one  part  of  a  costume  should  have  so  much  attracting 
power  that  it  overbalances  any  other  part  of  the  costume.  In 
the  dress  in  Fig.  209,  worn  in  1922,  the  skirt  is  crowded  with 
trimming  and  the  waist  is  entirely  plain.  The  skirt  overbal¬ 
ances  the  waist  not  because  it  is  much  larger  in  size  but 
because  it  is  so  loaded  with  trimming  that  it  forces  more  atten¬ 
tion  than  the  untrimmed  waist. 

It  is  a  good  test  for  the  design  of  a  dress  or  hat  to  ask  the 
following  questions:  Is  the  effect  balanced  from  side  to  side? 
Can  it  be  improved  by  adjusting  any  detail?  Is  the  effect 
balanced  from  top  to  bottom?  Is  it  top  heavy?  Is  any  portion 
so  crowded  that  it  overbalances  the  other  parts  of  the  dress? 

Suggestions  for  Further  Study,  i.  What  examples  of  good 
and  poor  balance  have  you  been  able  to  find  in  your  own  clothing? 

2.  Find  an  example  of  poor  informal  balance  in  a  fashion  maga¬ 
zine.  Trace  the  figure  but  change  the  design  so  that  the  effect  shows 
good  informal  balance. 

3.  Is  there  any  fashion  of  the  present  which  particularly  disre¬ 
gards  balance? 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  EMPHASIS  IN  CLOTHING  DESIGN 

In  the  human  figure  the  face  is  naturally  the  center  of  in¬ 
terest  and  the  clothing  should  never  be  designed  with  centers 
of  interest  so  forceful  as  to  pull  attention  from  the  features. 
The  clothing  is  to  the  person  what  the  walls,  floor,  and  ceiling 
are  to  the  furniture  in  a  room.  Clothing  is  the  background, 
and  is  often  properly  kept  quite  plain,  without  any  accents  of 
interest,  depending  upon  good  line  and  proportion  for  its  at¬ 
tractiveness.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  commonplace  unless 
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some  points  of  emphasis  are  given  to  the  design,  but  these 
need  not  compete  with  the  face  for  attention. 


Since  we  wish  to  emphasize  the  face  as  a  center  of  interest, 
it  is  natural  to  locate  the  center  of  interest  in  the  costume  near 
the  face.  This  is  accomplished  very  simply  by  making  the 
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collar,  vest,  or  trimming  around  the  neck  the  most  prominent 
detail.  This  can  be  illustrated  in  the  clothing  of  children  as 


Fig.  2 i i 


well  as  in  clothing  of  adults.  Compare  the  two  children’s 
dresses  in  Fig.  210.  In  the  first,  the  attention  is  divided 
among  the  two  shoulders,  the  belt,  and  the  pockets.  It  is 
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disconcerting  to  be  compelled  to  look  at  the  two  shoulders  of 
this  dress.  In  the  second  dress  the  center  of  interest  is  the 
collar  surrounded  by  the  rows  of  smocking.  The  collar  and 


smocking  together  frame  the  face,  which  is  the  natural  center 
of  interest  in  the  human  figure.  The  bits  of  smocking  on  the 
sleeves  add  to  the  interest  of  the  design  because  they  echo  the 
center  of  interest  without  detracting  from  it. 

One  of  the  common  mistakes  in  dress  design  is  to  emphasize 
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so  many  different  things  that  the  result  is  disorganized  and 
commonplace.  Compare  the  two  dresses  in  Fig.  211.  In  the 
first  dress,  the  collar  and  flowers  at  the  neck  opening  are  a 
pleasing  center  of  interest.  The  lines  of  the  collar  lead  the 
eye  to  the  flowers  and  at  the  same  time  harmonize  with  the 
lines  of  the  body.  In  the  second  dress  there  are  at  least  five 
centers  of  interest  in  the  three  decorations  on  the  front  of  the 
blouse  and  in  the  two  pockets.  Even  the  belt  buckle  claims 
some  of  our  attention.  The  lines  of  the  bows,  the  sleeves,  and 
the  pockets  do  not  harmonize  well  with  one  another  or  blend 
well  with  the  lines  of  the  human  figure.  The  result  is  most 
ordinary. 

The  two  historic  costumes  in  Fig.  212  also  show  a  compari¬ 
son  of  good  and  poor  emphasis  in  dress  design.  In  the  dress 
worn  in  1902  there  is  far  too  much  trimming  for  a  pleasing 
effect.  The  lace  collar,  the  large  cuffs  and  lace  frills  at  the 
wrists,  and  the  scalloped  rows  of  lace  trimming  on  the  skirt 
all  compete  for  our  attention.  In  the  medieval  costume  of  the 
eleventh  century  the  jeweled  collar  and  headdress  make  the 
chief  center  of  interest.  The  flowing  lines  of  the  cloak  and 
skirt  are  smoothly  rhythmic  and  pleasantly  accented  by  the 
bands  of  embroidery. 

A  good  design  always  includes  large  unbroken  surfaces 
which  provide  rest  spaces  for  the  eye.  If  the  eye  must  jump 
about  continuously  from  one  spot  to  another,  the  effect  is  con¬ 
fused  and  ugly.  Perhaps  there  is  no  more  important  rule  to 
remember  in  dress  design  than  this  one. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Study,  i.  Find  designs  in  fashion 
magazines  which  show  the  following  things: 

A  dress  with  a  good  primary  and  secondary  center  of  interest. 

A  dress  in  which  there  are  too  many  centers  of  interest. 

A  dress  in  which  there  is  no  center  of  interest. 

A  hat  in  which  there  is  a  pleasing  center  of  interest. 

2.  Trace  a  dress  in  which  there  are  conflicting  centers  of  interest 
and  change  it  so  that  the  principle  of  emphasis  is  correctly  applied. 

3.  Criticize  your  own  clothing  according  to  the  principle  of  em¬ 
phasis. 
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4.  Plan  a  party  dress  for  yourself  which  shows  a  correct  use  of 
the  principle  of  emphasis.  Trace  the  lay  figure  in  Fig.  201  and  sketch 
the  dress  upon  it. 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  RHYTHM  IN  CLOTHING  DESIGN 

Lines  in  costume  provide  a  rhythmic  movement  which  help 
the  eye  to  travel  from  one  part  of  the  design  to  another. 
Lines  are  formed  by  the  edges  of  the  skirt,  collar,  cuffs,  belt, 
panels,  and  bands  of  trimming.  If  these  are  consistent  and 
harmonious  with  each  other,  the  eye  passes  over  the  lines  of 
the  costume  easily  and  agreeably,  but  if  the  lines  are  incon¬ 
sistent  and  too  much  at  variance,  the  eye  is  disconcerted  by 
ugly  and  disagreeable  line  movements.  The  dresses  in  Fig. 
213  illustrate  these  two  different  effects  produced  by  line  ar¬ 
rangements.  In  the  second  dress,  the  eye  is  asked  to  travel 
in  several  different  directions  at  once.  The  lines  are  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  each  other  and  with  the  human  figure.  The  curved 
lines,  straight  lines,  and  sharp  angles  are  thrown  together  in  a 
haphazard  fashion,  making  the  whole  design  restless  and  con¬ 
fused.  In  the  first  dress  we  have  what  might  be  called  a 
harmony  of  straight  lines.  The  square  neck,  the  square  lines 
of  the  short  sleeves,  and  the  straight  lines  in  the  yoke  and 
plaits  of  the  skirt  combine  into  a  unified  whole.  Notice  how 
the  diagonal  lines  of  the  skirt  yoke  make  a  pleasing  transition 
from  horizontal  to  vertical  lines.  The  decorative  lines  made 
by  the  tucks  on  the  sleeves,  the  facing  around  the  neck,  and 
in  the  folds  of  the  belt  serve  to  strengthen  the  structural  lines. 

Different  lines  express  different  kinds  of  movement,  each 
with  a  characteristic  effect.  To  analyze  and  compare  these 
different  types  helps  us  to  detect  the  quality  in  a  design  which 
makes  it  good  or  bad.  Straight  lines  or  curved  lines  or  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  two  may  be  used  as  the  basis  of  design  in  a 
costume,  but  the  success  of  the  costume  will  depend  upon  the 
rhythmic  quality  of  the  line.  Straight  lines  are  often  em¬ 
ployed  as  the  basic  lines  of  a  dress,  and  since  straight  lines 
suggest  a  feeling  of  simplicity,  strength,  and  severity,  such  a 
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dress  partakes  of  these  qualities.  The  sport  frocks  of  modern 
times,  however,  which  are  cut  on  straight  lines,  are  modified 


by  the  lines  of  the  body.  If  a  dress  retained  the  absolute 
rigidity  of  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  the  effect  would  be 
most  inharmonious  with  the  human  figure.  The  first  dress  in 
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Fig.  213  is  designed  on  straight  lines  with  characteristic  effect. 
The  lines  are  consistent  and  rhythmic,  producing  a  simple, 
somewhat  severe  effect. 


Fig.  214 

Curved  lines  used  as  the  basis  of  a  dress  design  may  be  good 
or  bad  according  to  the  quality  of  the  curves.  Compare  the 
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curves  of  the  two  evening  dresses  in  Fig.  214.  We  feel  strength 
and  beauty  in  the  strong  rhythmic  sweep  of  the  curve  in  the 
dress  of  1936,  but  in  the  dress  of  1920  we  feel  that  the  effect 
is  meaningless  and  fussy.  To  use  the  fine,  strong  curve  as  the 
basic  line  in  a  dress  will  make  for  pleasing  rhythmic  quality. 
This  is  demonstrated  in  the  1936  dress,  in  the  curve  of  the 
full  skirt,  the  waist,  and  the  sleeve.  It  is  also  illustrated  in 
the  second  dress  in  Fig.  206.  In  contrast  to  these  dresses 
imagine  a  dress  design  based  on  the  weak,  fussy  curves  which 
produce  a  restless,  non-rhythmic  effect.  The  lines  of  the  skirt 
in  Fig.  209  have  this  undesirable  quality. 

We  can  use  the  principle  of  rhythm  as  another  test  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  design  of  clothing  is  good  or  poor.  If 
we  learn  to  look  for  a  rhythmic  flow  of  line  throughout  the 
whole  design  of  the  dress,  hat,  coat,  or  other  article  of  clothing, 
we  have  another  definite  standard  for  judging  clothing  design, 
another  means  by  which  we  can  develop  good  taste  with  regard 
to  dress.  To  ask  the  following  questions  is  helpful  when  we 
are  considering  a  design:  Is  there  a  consistent,  unified  move¬ 
ment  of  line  which  carries  the  eye  pleasantly  around  the 
different  parts  of  the  design?  Are  there  lines  which  cause  the 
eye  to  travel  away  into  space  or  cause  it  to  make  unpleasant, 
jerky  movements?  If  there  are  curved  lines,  are  they  strong 
and  graceful  or  weak  and  fussy? 

Suggestions  for  Further  Study,  i.  What  examples  of  good  and 
poor  rhythm  are  you  able  to  find  in  your  own  clothing?  Remember 
to  consider  hats  and  other  garments  as  well  as  dresses. 

2.  Find  an  example  of  good  straight-line  rhythm  in  a  fashion 
magazine. 

3.  Find  an  example  of  good  curved-line  rhythm  in  a  fashion  maga¬ 
zine. 

4.  Find  an  example  of  poor  line,  trace  it  and  improve  the  rhythmic 
effect. 

5.  Plan  on  the  lay  figure  a  dress  which  shows  good  rythm  in  its 
structural  lines. 
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THE  CORRECT  USE  OF  DECORATION  IN  DRESS 

Restraint  in  Decoration.  Probably  the  most  common 
mistake  in  the  use  of  decoration  in  dress  is  profusion  of  orna¬ 
mentation.  In  our  effort  to  create  beauty  we  make  the  mistake 
of  overloading  dresses,  hats,  coats,  and  undergarments  with 
trimming.  Few  people  seem  to  place  sufficient  value  on  sim¬ 
plicity  and  restraint  in  decoration.  Too  much  trimming 
cheapens  a  garment,  whether  it  is  costly  or  inexpensive.  True 
beauty  lies  first  of  all  in  fine  structural  design,  and  the  dress 
which  is  well  cut  after  a  good  pattern  needs  but  simple  decora¬ 
tion  to  accent  its  fine  design.  If  a  dress  has  poor  structural 
lines  which  are  inharmonious  with  one  another  and  with  the 
lines  of  the  human  figure,  no  amount  of  trimming  can  make 
it  beautiful.  Real  beauty  must  have  its  foundation  in  struc¬ 
tural  design.  On  the  other  hand,  a  dress  which  has  good 
structural  design  may  be  utterly  ruined  by  the  way  in  which 
it  is  trimmed.  Too  much  trimming,  too  many  kinds  of  trim¬ 
ming,  and  trimming  in  the  wrong  places  will  spoil  a  dress  that 
was  originally  attractive.  As  we  inspect  the  clothing  on  ex¬ 
hibition  in  shop  windows  we  are  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  cheaper  dresses  and  coats  which  err  most  often  in 
respect  to  the  amount  of  trimming.  Clothing  made  of  cheaper 
materials  is  overtrimmed,  doubtless  in  the  attempt  to  distract 
attention  from  the  poor  quality  of  the  materials  and  to  make 
the  whole  effect  more  pleasing.  But  the  effect  is  just  the 
opposite,  since  it  reveals  to  the  discriminating  an  attempt  at 
ostentation  which  is  in  poor  taste.  Two  dresses  may  have  the 
same  structural  design  but  the  different  ways  in  which  they  are 
trimmed  will  illustrate  the  difference  between  good  and  poor 
taste.  The  designer  of  one  dress  depends  upon  the  good  struc¬ 
tural  design,  fine  material,  good  color  and  accents  of  decora¬ 
tion  at  the  collar,  cuffs,  and  belt  to  produce  a  good  effect. 
The  designer  of  the  other  dress,  not  understanding  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  restraint  in  decoration,  may  add  so  much  extra 
trimming  that  the  dress  loses  any  chance  of  being  attractive. 
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One  violation  of  good  decorative  design  is  underwear  be¬ 
decked  with  ribbon  rosettes,  lace  medallions,  lace  insertion, 
and  lace  edging.  Compare  the  two  slips  in  Fig.  215  for  good 
decorative  design.  Which  slip  may  become  a  center  of  interest 
if  worn  with  a  thin  dress?  What  other  arguments  can  you 


give  for  not  selecting  highly  colored  and  profusely  decorated 
underwear? 

Unity  in  Types  of  Ornamentation.  One  of  the  common 
mistakes  in  clothing  design  is  the  indiscriminate  use  of  several 
different  kinds  of  trimming  on  the  same  garment.  Lace,  rib¬ 
bon,  embroidery,  and  fringe  are  sometimes  used  on  the  same 
dress.  Or  beads,  buttons,  tassels,  buckles,  tucks,  and  shirring 
may  be  combined  in  the  attempt  to  enhance  an  effect.  Only 
failure  can  follow  such  unthinking  use  of  ornamentation,  for 
there  can  be  no  unity  in  effect  when  so  many  different  ele¬ 
ments  are  combined.  There  are  too  many  things  competing 
for  attention,  and  the  result  is  confusion.  It  is  a  safe  rule  to 
use  only  one  or  two  kinds  of  trimming  at  the  most  on  the  same 
dress  and  not  too  much  of  that.  The  designer  with  good  taste 
has  learned  that  plain  surfaces  contribute  more  to  the  attrac- 
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tiveness  of  a  dress  than  the  crowding  of  every  space  with 
meaningless  ornament. 

Where  Should  Decoration  Be  Placed?  Trimming  on  a 
dress  is  its  decorative  design  and  should  be  thought  of  in 
relation  to  the  dress  in  the  same  way  that  we  thought  of  the 
decoration  on  the  mirror  in  Fig.  45.  We  have  said  that  the 
decorative  design  on  mirror  and  chair  should  emphasize  the 
structure  and  in  no  way  interfere  with  their  usefulness. 
Decorative  design  in  dress  should  serve  exactly  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  Good  decoration  emphasizes  the  structure  of  the  dress, 
and  trimming  should  not  be  plastered  on  without  regard  to 
structural  shapes. 

Naturalistic  Versus  Conventionalized  Design.  We 
have  learned  that  there  is  no  place  for  the  naturalistic  in  good 
decorative  design.  There  are  probably  fewer  violations  of  this 
principle  in  clothing  than  in  interior  design,  but  it  is  worth 
while  to  note  the  few  which  sometimes  occur.  Artificial  flow¬ 
ers  used  to  trim  hats,  when  flower  trimmed  hats  are  fashion¬ 
able,  are  common  examples  of  this.  We  see  flowers  bedecking 
our  friends’  hats  so  realistic  we  can  almost  smell  their  fra¬ 
grance  !  This  is  no  place  for  the  real  flower  nor  for  its  realistic 
representation.  If  we  wish  to  use  flowers  for  the  decoration 
of  hats,  they  should  be  conventionalized.  Flowers  worn  as 
buttonhole  bouquets  or  at  the  shoulder  should  likewise  be  of 
the  conventionalized  type. 

Wearing  Jewelry.  The  problem  of  wearing  jewelry  is 
just  another  problem  of  decoration  in  dress.  What  kind  to 
wear,  how  much,  and  where  to  wear  it  are  problems  for  con¬ 
sideration.  First  of  all,  we  must  think  of  a  piece  of  jewelry 
as  a  part  of  a  whole  costume.  The  person  who  owns  a  string 
of  beads  or  a  brooch  and  wears  it  with  every  dress  violates  the 
correct  use  of  decoration.  This  is  equally  true  whether  the 
brooch  is  an  inexpensive  piece  of  glass  or  a  valuable  emerald. 
The  design  and  color  of  a  dress  determine  whether  or  not  the 
piece  of  jewelry  is  harmonious.  A  roll  collar,  a  vest,  rows  of 
buttons  down  the  front  of  a  dress,  or  bands  of  trimming 
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generally  “fight”  with  a  string  of  beads  or  a  brooch.  There 
is  too  much  competition.  Sometimes  a  brooch  may  hold 
the  collar  together  or  function  in  some  other  way,  but  merely 
to  pin  it  to  the  front  of  a  dress  where  there  is  no  need  for  it 
in  holding  parts  of  the  dress  together  is  a  violation  of  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  design.  The  pin  becomes  a  decoration  unrelated  to 
the  structural  design.  The  pin  or  the  string  of  beads  may  also 
be  unrelated  to  the  dress  because  the  color  is  inharmonious. 
We  can  no  more  disregard  color  when  we  are  combining  a 
piece  of  jewelry  and  a  costume  than  when  we  are  selecting 
garments  to  be  worn  together.  We  have  recently  come  to 
realize  the  value  of  semi-precious  stones  and  of  glass  beads  in 
furnishing  color  notes  to  enhance  the  attractiveness  of  a  cos¬ 
tume.  If  one  cannot  afford  real  amber  beads,  a  string  of  glass 
beads  which  are  exactly  the  right  color  will  serve  the  purpose 
well.  But  the  decoration  must  conform  to  the  principles  of 
color  harmony. 

Before  you  add  a  piece  of  jewelry  to  your  costume  ask  your¬ 
self  these  questions :  Is  the  color  harmonious?  Is  the  piece  of 
jewelry  really  needed  as  decoration?  Will  it  clutter  the  dress 
with  too  much  decoration?  Will  it  attract  so  much  attention 
that  the  wearer  is  subordinate  to  the  piece  of  jewelry? 

Suggestions  for  Further  Study,  i.  Be  prepared  to  discuss  the 
following  topics  during  the  class  period.  How  much  jewelry  can  be 
worn  without  violating  good  taste?  How  many  strings  of  beads 
should  be  worn  at  one  time?  How  many  bracelets?  How  many 
rings?  How  does  occasion  control  the  wearing  of  jewelry? 

2.  Select  some  shop  windows  which  all  members  of  the  class  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  seeing.  Criticize,  for  the  correct  use  of 
decoration,  the  clothing  exhibited. 

3.  Find  pictures  in  magazines  which  show  good  and  poor  use  of 
decoration. 

4.  Criticize  some  article  of  your  own  clothing  for  good  or  poor 
use  of  decoration. 

Observe  dresses,  coats,  and  hats  which  you  see  in  street  cars  and 
on  the  streets.  Describe  one  garment  the  effect  of  which  you  think 
could  be  improved  by  removing  some  of  the  ornamentation. 
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To  Test  Your  Appreciation  of  Good  Design  in  Dress 

I.  Find  a  picture  in  a  fashion  magazine  which  you  think  shows  a  bad 
mistake.  Trace  the  design  but  change  it  so  as  to  correct  the  mistake. 


Courtesy  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  Museum 
Fig.  216 

Mount  the  picture  and  your  tracing.  Below  the  two  pictures  make  a 
brief  written  statement  telling  what  principle  of  design  was  violated  and 
how. 

II.  Your  teacher  will  hang  ten  pictures  on  the  bulletin  board  showing 
pictures  of  dresses,  hats,  shoes,  and  coats.  Some  will  be  good  and 
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some  will  be  poor  in  design.  Make  a  brief  criticism  of  each  one,  telling 
why  you  think  it  is  good  or  bad. 

III.  It  is  your  problem  to  set  up  simple  standards  which  you  can  use 
in  your  selection  of  design  in  clothing.  These  should  be  put  into  the 
form  of  simple  questions  such  as  those  on  pages  29  and  74.  Each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  class  should  make  a  list  of  questions.  Then  during  a  class 
discussion  these  can  be  compared  and  the  best  ones  selected.  This  is 
also  a  test  of  your  understanding  of  the  contents  of  this  unit. 

IV.  Fig.  216  shows  a  picture  painted  in  the  sixteenth  century  called 
“Juana  of  Austria  with  Her  Niece  Margaret.”  Criticize  each  of  these 
costumes  for  emphasis  and  the  proper  use  of  decoration. 


Unit  Eighteen 

GOOD  DESIGN  IN  DRESS  MATERIALS 

One  of  the  special  art  problems  which  we  meet  in  planning 
our  clothing  is  the  selection  of  any  figured  materials  which  we 
use  in  dresses,  coats,  or  underwear.  You  may  have  had  to 
decide  some  of  the  following  questions  in  buying  material  for 
your  own  dresses  or  underwear. 

1.  Would  you  select  a  striped  seersucker  material  for  a 
dress  with  evenly  spaced  stripes  one  inch  wide  or  one  with 
stripes  of  widths  varying  from  one-eighth  inch  to  one-half 
inch?  Why? 

2.  Would  you  select  a  flowered  dimity  with  a  pattern  of 
rose  vines  twining  about  a  trellis  in  realistic  manner?  Why 
or  why  not? 

3.  If  you  were  shopping  for  a  sheer  material  for  a  summer 
party  dress  and  found  a  piece  which  was  good  in  quality,  re¬ 
duced  in  price,  and  having  a  very  large  figure  (about  eight 
inches  high)  of  realistic  chrysanthemums,  would  you  consider 
it  a  bargain?  Why  or  why  not? 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  GOOD  DESIGN  IN  MATERIAL 

No  matter  how  carefully  we  plan  the  lines  and  proportions 
of  a  dress,  we  cannot  hope  to  have  a  successful  dress  if  we 
make  it  out  of  materials  that  are  ugly.  There  is  a  bewildering 
array  of  good  and  poor  figured  materials  in  the  shops  and 
unless  we  have  our  wits  about  us,  we  are  likely  to  select  one 
which  we  will  later  realize  is  poor  in  design.  We  need  definite 
standards  to  help  us  select  designs  that  will  give  us  permanent 
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satisfaction.  We  must  learn  to  judge  what  is  good  in  design 
regardless  of  price  and  regardless  of  fashion.  That  a  par¬ 
ticular  material  is  very  expensive  or  the  “newest  thing”  is  no 
guarantee  that  it  is  good  design.  Again  we  can  use  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  design — rhythm,  balance,  emphasis,  and  proportion — 
to  help  us  select  well-designed  material.  Is  the  proportion 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  pattern  good?  Is  there  a  good 
rhythmic  movement  throughout  the  pattern?  Is  any  part  of 
the  pattern  overemphasized?  Just  how  the  principles  of  design 
can  be  applied  to  pattern  in  dress  materials  is  pointed  out 
more  definitely  in  the  following  pages. 

GOOD  DESIGN  IN  FIGURED  MATERIALS 

The  qualities  which  make  for  good  design  in  dress  ma¬ 
terials  are  for  the  most  part  the  same  qualities  Ykich  contribute 
to  good  design  in  rugs,  curtains,  and  other  textiles.  We  can 
use  the  same  principles  of  design  and  use  the  same  criteria  for 
selection  which  we  used  in  our  study  of  design  in  figured  rugs 
and  curtain  materials. 

Variety  Through  Spacing.  Let  us  take  one  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  types  of  pattern  used  for  dress  materials,  commonly 
called  a  polka-dot  pattern.  Fig.  217  shows  two  polka-dot 
patterns  which  differ  considerably  in  the  general  interest  and 
attractiveness  of  effect.  How  is  it  that  the  first  seems  ordinary 
and  commonplace  and  that  the  second  has  more  interesting 
quality?  You  will  note  that  in  the  first  piece  all  the  dots  are 
exactly  the  same  size  and  that  the  proportion  of  light  to  dark 
is  almost  equal.  What  can  we  expect  but  monotony  from 
such  a  combination?  In  the  second  pattern  we  find  dots  of 
varied  sizes  gradating  from  large  to  small  and  grouped  to¬ 
gether  so  as  to  give  a  unified  effect.  White  dots  are  grouped 
in  a  cluster  on  a  dark  background  and  dark  dots  are  grouped 
on  a  white  background.  This  adds  further  variation  and  in¬ 
terest.  The  designer  evidently  understood  harmonious  rela¬ 
tionship  of  size  because  he  chose  dots  which  are  different 


Fig.  217 


Fig.  218 
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enough  in  size  to  give  variety,  yet  are  not  so  different  that  the 
effect  is  not  unified.  Imagine  the  effect  if  only  the  large  dots 
of  the  first  pattern  were  combined  with  the  smallest  dots  of 
the  second  pattern.  The  more  we  study  these  two  patterns,  the 
more  we  are  impressed  with  the  monotony  of  the  first  and  the 
greater  interest  of  the  second.  In  our  search  for  good  design 
in  dress  materials  let  us  remember  to  seek  those  which  offer 
sufficient  variety  of  pattern  and  to  avoid  the  monotonous,  even 
in  the  simplest  patterns. 

The  Problem  in  Choosing  Checks,  Plaids,  and  Stripes. 
The  same  type  of  analysis  which  we  used  above  with  regard 
to  the  two  polka-dot  patterns  can  be  used  equally  well  on 
striped,  checked,  and  plaid  patterns.  Striped  and  checked 
patterns  which  are  evenly  spaced  and  show  equal  amounts 
of  light  and  dark  cannot  help  being  uninteresting.  Very  fine 
stripes  and  checks  are  not  objectionable  for,  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance,  they  carry  as  a  plain  color  with  an  interesting  texture 
resulting  from  the  vibration  of  light  and  dark.  Even  so,  the 
small  as  well  as  the  large  stripes  and  checks  are  more  interest¬ 
ing,  if  the  spacing  is  varied  to  introduce  a  variety  of  pattern 
rather  than  the  plain  checkerboard  or  evenly-spaced  stripes. 

If  you  understand  the  difference  between  monotonous  and 
interesting  pattern  as  shown  in  the  two  polka-dot  patterns, 
you  will  be  able  to  select  checked,  striped,  or  plaid  patterns 
which  are  good  and  poor  in  this  respect.  Find  a  good  and  a 
poor  sample  which  illustrate  this  point.  Your  study  of  the 
principle  of  proportion  (Unit  Three)  should  help  you  in  this 
problem. 

Unity  in  Different  Parts  of  the  Pattern.  We  need 
unity  in  the  different  parts  of  a  pattern  as  much  as  in  the 
different  parts  of  a  dress  or  a  room.  Otherwise  how  can  we 
have  a  harmonious  whole?  Compare  the  two  patterns  in  Fig. 
218  for  this  quality.  In  the  first  pattern  there  is  an  entire  lack 
of  harmony  among  the  flowers,  presumably  tulips,  the  staring 
white  ovals,  and  the  latticed  background.  There  is  no  unity 
certainly  between  the  square  crisscrossed  lines  of  the  back- 
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ground  and  the  strangely  shaped  tulips  floating  in  the  centers 
of  the  white  ovals.  There  is  neither  harmony  of  line,  shape, 
nor  proportion.  As  we  transfer  our  attention  to  the  second 
pattern  in  Fig.  218,  we  are  at  once  aware  of  a  much  more 
unified  effect.  There  is  a  repetition  of  curved  line  in  the 
shape  of  the  flowers  and  in  the  long  lines.  Even  the  small 
spots  in  the  background  have  curved  shapes.  Can  you  imagine 
the  unfortunate  result  if  the  crisscross  lines  of  the  first  pattern 
were  substituted  for  the  small  spots  in  the  background  of  the 
second?  In  the  second  pattern  our  eyes  travel  easily  through 
the  different  parts,  helped  by  the  long,  smooth  curves  of  the 
lines  and  by  the  pleasant  repetition  of  lights  and  darks.  In 
the  first  pattern  our  eyes  travel  about  to  be  sure,  but  with  what 
a  series  of  jumps  and  jerks  from  one  white  oval  to  another! 
There  is  none  of  this  unpleasant  jerky  movement  in  the  second 
pattern,  but  rather  a  smooth  and  truly  rhythmic  movement. 
To  the  discriminating  eye,  a  dress  made  of  the  first  material 
would  have  a  spotty,  patchy  appearance,  but  a  dress  made  of 
the  second  material  would  have  a  pleasing,  harmonious  effect. 

Other  Mistakes  in  Design.  One  very  good  way  of 
pointing  out  what  is  good  in  design  is  first  to  point  out  what 
is  bad  and  then  make  comparisons.  One  of  the  most  common 
mistakes  in  the  design  of  dress  materials  is  shown  in  the 
pattern  pictured  in  Fig.  219.  It  has  such  obvious  errors  that 
we  can  readily  enumerate  them.  It  is  “spotty,”  it  is  pictorial, 
and  it  is  too  large  in  scale.  The  eye  is  forced  to  look  at  one 
huge  bunch  of  chrysanthemums  and  must  then  leap  to  another 
equally  enormous  bouquet.  The  pattern  of  this  sheer  material 
was  so  large  that  only  one  complete  bouquet  could  be  shown 
in  the  illustration.  A  dress  made  of  this  material  would  prob¬ 
ably  show  the  repeat  of  the  pattern  five  or  six  times.  How 
could  the  effect  be  other  than  “spotty”? 

This  design  is  equally  bad  in  another  respect  in  that  it  is 
pictorial.  These  might  very  well  be  pictures  of  chrysanthe¬ 
mums  painted  on  canvas  and  hung  on  the  wall  rather  than 
decorating  a  textile  which  is  to  be  worn  on  a  dress.  As  we  have 
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pointed  out  before,  the  realistic  has  no  place  other  than  in  the 
picture  which  is  hung  on  the  wall,  certainly  not  on  a  dress 
material.  The  very  idea  of  real  flowers  plastered  all  over  a 
dress  is  inappropriate. 


Fig.  219 

The  pattern  in  Fig.  220  shows  another  mistake  that  is  com¬ 
mon  in  the  design  of  dress  materials.  It  can  be  best  described 
perhaps  as  ordinary,  commonplace,  and  characterless.  What 
does  this  mean?  Little  sprigs  of  berries  and  leaves  are  scat¬ 
tered  about  with  a  careless  effect  which  gives  the  impression 
that  it  lacks  orderly  arrangement.  There  is  no  smooth, 
rhythmic  movement  which  carries  the  eye  through  different 
parts  of  the  pattern,  there  is  no  variety  in  the  dark  spots,  and 
the  surface  seems  to  be  too  thinly  covered. 

Now  compare  the  two  patterns  in  Figs.  219  and  220  with 
the  pattern  in  Fig.  221.  We  find  that  each  of  the  mistakes 
has  been  avoided  in  Fig.  221.  This  pattern  could  not  pos- 
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sibly  give  a  “spotty”  effect  when  made  as  a  dress.  The  lights 
and  darks  are  arranged  so  that  the  eye  moves  over  it  pleas¬ 
antly  without  jumping  from  spot  to  spot.  The  treatment  is 
thoroughly  conventionalized.  Flowers,  animals,  and  even  the 
human  figure  have  been  given  a  decorative  treatment  and 


Fig.  220 

brought  together  in  an  interesting  pattern.  The  surface  is 
well  covered  and  we  have  no  feeling  that  the  pattern  is  thin 
or  scattered.  Every  line  and  form  has  strength  and  interest. 
In  short,  we  may  describe  this  pattern  as  having  character 
and  interest.  The  more  often  you  compare  the  patterns  in 
Figs.  219  and  220  with  the  pattern  in  Fig.  221,  the  more  surely 
you  will  feel  the  poor  qualities  of  the  former  and  the  fine 
qualities  of  the  latter. 
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We  must  always  remember  that  the  dress  is  a  background 
for  the  person  who  wears  it  and  that  the  pattern  in  a  figured 
material  should  never  call  attention  to  itself  too  forcefully. 
Any  material  with  a  pattern  so  conspicuous  as  to  overshadow 


Fig.  221 


the  personality  of  the  wearer  should  be  avoided.  It  is  a  safe 
rule  to  use  only  patterns  which  have  small  figures  closely  re¬ 
lated  both  in  form  and  in  color.  Upon  seeing  a  dress  made 
from  figured  material,  our  first  thought  should  be  of  the  dress 
and  how  well  it  is  suited  to  the  wearer,  not  of  the  pattern  in 
the  material.  The  conspicuous  pattern  is  sure  to  become  tire¬ 
some  and  to  be  unbecoming. 

To  summarize  our  study  of  pattern  in  figured  dress  ma- 
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terials,  let  us  enumerate  some  questions  which  it  is  helpful  to 
ask  when  selecting  a  material.  Is  the  pattern  too  striking  or 
conspicuous?  Is  it  too  large  in  scale?  Is  it  conventionalized? 
Are  the  different  parts  of  the  pattern  in  harmonious  proportion 
to  each  other?  Is  there  a  good  rhythmic  movement  through¬ 
out  the  pattern?  Are  the  shapes  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
pattern  harmonious? 

Suggestions  for  Further  Study,  i.  Collect  samples  and  pieces 
of  figured  dress  materials.  Classify  them  according  to  the  following: 
pictorial  and  conventionalized,  harmonious  shapes  and  inharmonious 
shapes,  good  rhythmic  movement  and  lack  of  rhythmic  movement. 

2.  Find  a  sample  of  figured  dress  material  and  write  a  criticism  of 
it  telling  whether  it  is  good  or  poor  design  and  why. 

Standards  for  Selecting  Figured  Dress  Materials 
Let  us  have  some  definite  questions  in  mind  which  we  can 
ask  ourselves  when  buying  material  for  a  new  dress.  The 
following  questions  will  serve  to  summarize  the  important 
points  made  in  this  unit  of  study  and  in  the  unit  on  color. 
These  will  prove  helpful  if  you  remember  to  use  them  when  you 
are  actually  making  a  selection  of  material. 

1.  Is  the  design  pictorial  or  conventionalized? 

2.  Is  the  pattern  small  enough  in  scale? 

3.  Is  the  pattern  scattered  or  does  it  hold  together  well  with 
a  good  rhythmic  movement? 

4.  Are  the  different  parts  of  the  pattern  harmonious  and  in 
good  proportion? 

5.  Will  it  be  a  good  background? 

6.  Is  the  pattern  commonplace  or  does  it  have  character? 

7.  Are  the  colors  well  blended? 

8.  Is  the  color  too  intense? 

A  Test  of  Your  Ability  to  Select  Good  Design  in 
Figured  Materials 

I.  Secure  a  sample  of  figured  material  which  you  think  good  in  design 
and  color.  Mount  the  piece  and  write  your  reasons  for  selecting  it  as 
an  example  of  pleasing  design  and  color. 
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II.  After  your  study  of  design  in  dress  materials  you  should  be  able 
to  list  the  points  that  are  desirable  and  those  that  are  to  be  avoided. 
Try  to  make  a  complete  list. 

III.  Your  teacher  will  hang  ten  pieces  of  figured  material  on  the  bulle¬ 
tin  board.  Classify  these  as  to  quality  of  design,  whether  they  are  good, 
medium,  or  poor. 

IV.  Complete  the  following  sentences: 

1.  A  polka-dot  pattern  in  which  all  the  dots  are  the  same  size  is  . 

2.  A  pattern  made  up  of  small  triangles,  circles,  and  squares  is  likely 

to  lack  . 

3.  Roses  climbing  over  a  latticework  background  make  a  poor  design 

because  . 

4.  A  blue  and  white  material  with  blue  stripes  one-eighth  inch  wide 

and  white  stripes  one-fourth  inch  wide  is  better  than  a  material  in 
which  the  blue  and  white  stripes  are  both  one-half  inch  wide  be¬ 
cause  . 

5.  A  pattern  made  up  of  round  flower  medallions  set  into  a  striped 

background  will  probably  lack  . 

6.  A  well-conventionalized,  unified  pattern  which  repeats  every  six 

inches  is  .  for  dress  material  because  . 

7.  The  pattern  which  is  conventionalized,  harmonious,  rhythmic,  and 

small  in  scale  but  very  striking  in  contrast  of  light  and  dark,  will 
not  make  a  good  .  for  the  person  who  wears  it. 


Unit  Nineteen 

THE  SELECTION  OF  BECOMING  DESIGNS 

Most  of  us  have  special  problems  in  the  selection  of  designs 
for  our  own  clothing.  A  dress  which  is  becoming  to  a  friend 
may  not  be  a  good  choice  for  ourselves.  Unless  our  faces 
and  figures  were  all  alike  we  could  hardly  expect  to  find  the 
same  dress,  coat,  or  hat  becoming  to  all  of  us.  The  following 
questions  suggest  some  of  the  problems  with  which  we  deal 
in  the  selection  of  becoming  clothing. 

1.  If  you  have  a  round-shaped  face,  what  neck  line  do  you 
find  most  becoming?  High  and  round  neck  line?  V-shaped 
neck  line? 

2.  If  you  have  a  long  face  with  a  pointed  chin,  how  can  you 
arrange  your  hair  to  make  your  face  appear  wider? 

3.  If  your  shoulders  are  square  and  broad,  do  you  find  a 
raglan  sleeve  or  a  set-in  sleeve  more  becoming?  Why?  If 
you  have  sloping  shoulders  that  are  a  bit  round,  what  sleeve 
should  you  avoid?  Why? 

4.  If  you  are  short  and  wish  to  appear  taller,  which  of  the 
following  will  you  avoid:  big  hats,  short  skirts,  plaited  skirts, 
circular  skirts,  yokes  of  contrasting  color? 

WHY  IS  THE  SAME  DESIGN  NOT  BECOMING 
TO  EVERYONE  ? 

In  our  previous  study  we  have  discussed  the  design  in  cloth¬ 
ing  which  is  becoming  to  the  normal  human  figure.  This 
might  seem  to  suggest  that  all  of  us  have  normal  figures  cut 
exactly  after  the  same  pattern.  As  we  all  know,  there  are  no 
two  individuals  exactly  alike  because  there  is  practically  al- 
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ways  some  variation  from  the  normal  figure.  Some  of  us  are 
a  little  taller  or  shorter  than  the  average  figure,  a  little  heavier 
or  thinner,  our  faces  may  be  a  little  more  round  than  the 
perfect  oval  or  a  trifle  long  and  pointed.  These  variations  are 
not  to  be  thought  of  as  deformities  which  prevent  us  from 
making  an  attractive  and  pleasing  appearance.  There  are,  in 
fact,  so  few  of  us  who  are  perfect  in  face  and  figure  that  we 
can  think  of  the  perfectly  formed  individual  as  unusual.  It 
is  not  worth  while  or  good  sense  to  be  unhappy  because  we 
vary  from  the  ideal;  we  should  make  the  best  of  our  good 
points  and  minimize  our  bad  ones.  In  so  doing  we  can  achieve 
an  attractive  and  pleasing  appearance.  After  all,  there  is  no 
one  ideal  of  beauty  that  need  be  desired  by  everyone.  How 
monotonous  it  would  be  if  we  were  all  made  after  the  same 
pattern,  even  though  beautiful,  all  with  dark  brown  hair  and 
eyes,  five  feet  six  inches  tall,  with  exactly  the  same  measure¬ 
ments  ! 

Let  us  make  it  our  problem  to  find  out  what  our  good  and 
bad  points  may  be  and  to  dress  accordingly.  The  problems 
in  this  unit  deal  with  some  of  the  variations  which  are  common 
to  many  of  us  and  we  will  see  how  our  knowledge  of  design 
can  help  to  solve  them. 

HATS,  NECK  LINES,  AND  HAIR  ARRANGEMENTS  BECOMING 
TO  DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF  FACES 

A  Classification  of  Shapes  in  Faces.  All  faces  are  more 
or  less  oval  in  shape  because  the  head  is  constructed  to  re¬ 
semble  an  egg  with  the  small  end  of  the  oval  at  the  chin.  As 
we  know,  there  are  numberless  variations  in  contour  in  different 
faces,  and  as  we  study  them  we  find  that  they  can  be  fairly 
well  classified  according  to  these  variations.  First,  there  are 
the  faces  that  tend  to  be  a  little  more  round  than  the  perfect 
oval;  second,  there  are  those  which  are  long  and  often  have 
a  pointed  chin;  third,  there  are  those  which  have  a  tendency 
to  be  square  jawed;  and  fourth,  those  of  the  more  or  less 
perfect  oval.  What  lines  and  shapes  in  collars,  hats,  and  hair 
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arrangements  will  be  most  becoming  to  each  of  these  different 
types?  Since  the  perfect  oval  is  considered  ideal  we  shall  first 
avoid  emphasizing  the  shape  of  any  face  which  varies  too 
greatly  from  the  oval.  If  a  face  is  square,  why  make  it  appear 
more  so?  If  a  face  is  round,  why  increase  its  rotundity?  If 
it  is  long  and  pointed,  why  emphasize  it?  We  must  think  of 


the  face  as  a  part  of  a  whole  design  which  includes  hair,  hat, 
and  collar. 

There  are  two  ways  by  which  lines  and  shapes  can  be  em¬ 
phasized:  repetition  and  contrast.  Let  us  see  how  this  applies 
when  we  are  selecting  hats  and  neck  lines.  Compare  the 
different  hats  and  collars  on  the  square  face  in  Fig.  222.  You 
will  see  at  once  that  the  squareness  of  the  face  is  considerably 
emphasized  in  the  first  sketch  because  the  straight,  angular 
lines  of  the  hat  and  neck  line  repeat  the  same  lines  of  the  face. 
The  hat  and  scarf  on  the  second  face  emphasize  its  angular 
qualities  by  using  contrasting  triangular  shapes.  These  lines 
offer  such  unpleasant  contrast  to  the  contour  of  the  face  that 
its  squareness  is  again  emphasized.  The  small  hat  on  the 
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rather  large  face  also  emphasizes  its  angular  quality  and  large 
features. 

If  neither  like  nor  unlike  lines  can  be  used  to  gain  the  best 
effect,  what  then  is  needed?  We  need  lines  that  neither  repeat 
nor  “fight”  with  the  dominant  lines  of  the  face.  Lines  that 
make  a  transition  from  the  angularity  of  the  face  to  the 
desired  oval  effect  are  best.  The  nice  curves  of  the  hat  and 


the  soft  V-shaped  collar  on  the  third  face  in  Fig.  222  help  to 
create  this  effect.  We  can  think  of  the  lines  of  the  face,  hat, 
and  collar  as  belonging  to  one  design  in  which  we  wish  to 
create  a  harmonious  and  pleasing  effect.  The  third  sketch 
shows  a  harmonious  combination  of  lines  and  shapes. 

In  choosing  becoming  hats  and  neck  lines  for  the  long, 
pointed  face,  the  problem  is  to  avoid  long  lines  which  repeat 
the  long  lines  of  the  face,  and  to  avoid  strong  horizontal  lines 
which  contrast  too  sharply.  We  wish  to  introduce  lines  which 
will  make  the  face  appear  less  long  and  more  nearly  a  perfect 
oval.  In  the  first  design,  Fig.  223,  the  long  V-shaped  collar 
and  the  vertical  and  diagonal  lines  in  the  hat  increase  the 
apparent  length  of  the  face.  In  the  second  design,  the  strong 
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horizontal  line  of  the  neck  line  and  the  square  effect  of  the 
little  hat  contrast  too  severely  with  the  long  lines  of  the  face, 
creating  an  effect  that  is  not  harmonious.  In  the  third  design 
the  soft  round  lines  of  the  collar  minimize  the  length  of  the 
face  and  at  the  same  time  make  an  easy  transition  from  long 
vertical  lines  to  a  rounder  effect.  The  softly  curving  lines  of 
the  hat  help  this  effect.  The  frill  at  the  top  of  the  collar  rolls 


up  around  the  neck,  minimizing  its  length  and  slenderness. 
Can  you  imagine  this  collar  on  the  short  thick  neck  belonging 
to  the  square  face  in  Fig.  222? 

The  round  face  also  has  need  of  transitional  lines  which 
make  the  face  seem  less  round  and  chubby.  There  certainly 
are  no  transitional  lines  in  the  first  sketch  in  Fig.  224.  The 
round  lines  of  the  face  are  repeated  very  definitely  in  the  “off- 
the-face”  hat  and  the  round  collar.  The  effect  is  monotonous 
and,  worst  of  all,  the  hat  and  collar  emphasize  the  roundness 
of  the  face.  Square  shapes  and  straight  lines  also  increase  the 
apparent  roundness  of  the  face.  The  little  square  stiff  hat  on 
the  second  face  and  the  square  neck  line  increase  the  rotundity 
of  the  face  almost  as  much  as  the  round  lines  of  the  first 
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design.  Again  we  need  transitional  lines  to  lead  the  eye  away 
from  the  round  lines  toward  a  more  oval  effect.  In  the  third 
combination  of  hat,  face,  and  collar  we  see  long,  curving  lines 
in  the  hat  and  neck  line  which  accomplish  this  effect.  This 
is  much  more  pleasing  than  the  effect  in  either  the  first  or 
second  combinations. 

Hats  for  the  Oval  Face.  Those  who  have  oval-shaped 
faces  do  not  need  to  think  of  the  lines  and  shapes  which  will 
produce  an  apparent  change  of  shape  in  their  faces,  but  they 
do  need  to  think  of  the  lines  and  shapes  which  will  blend 
harmoniously  with  the  lines  of  their  faces.  No  face,  though 
a  perfect  oval,  will  look  its  best  with  a  hat  and  collar  which 
do  not  combine  harmoniously.  Perhaps  the  most  helpful 
thought  we  can  keep  in  mind  when  selecting  hats  and  neck 
lines  is  whether  they  will  make  a  unified  and  harmonious 
effect  when  combined  with  the  face  and  neck  which  they  are 
meant  to  adorn.  We  should  think  of  hats  and  collars  as  frames 
or  backgrounds  for  our  faces.  Never  let  your  hat  or  neckwear 
become  so  important  that  it  overwhelms  your  face. 

Problems  in  the  Arrangement  of  the  Hair.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  hair  is  another  problem  in  design  and  the 
same  principles  apply  as  in  the  selection  of  becoming  hats  and 
collars.  The  sketches  in  Fig.  225  show  the  effect  of  certain 
arrangements.  The  two  faces  at  the  top  show  the  difference 
in  effect  when  the  hair  is  worn  low  on  the  forehead  or  when 
it  is  drawn  straight  back.  The  first  arrangement  lengthens 
the  face  and  the  second  shortens  it.  Which  is  more  becoming 
depends  upon  the  shape  of  one’s  face,  of  course.  The  next 
two  sketches  show  the  difference  in  effect  when  the  hair  is 
parted  in  the  middle  or  on  one  side.  The  center  part  increases 
the  apparent  width  of  the  face  more  than  the  side  part.  The 
two  faces  at  the  bottom  show  the  difference  in  effect  when  the 
hair  is  worn  in  a  tight  arrangement  which  shows  the  ears  and 
in  a  larger  loose  arrangement  which  covers  the  ears  and  part 
of  the  forehead.  You  will  observe  that  in  the  tight,  close 
arrangement  the  face  seems  broader  and  the  features  larger. 


Fig.  225 
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This,  of  course,  should  be  avoided  by  those  who  have  broad 
faces  and  large  features. 

In  choosing  the  best  hair  arrangement  we  should  remember 
that  the  hair  frames  the  face  and  should  help  it  to  appear 
a  more  perfect  oval.  Lines  should  not  contrast  too  sharply 
or  repeat  too  obviously  the  lines  of  the  face  which  is  too  long 
or  too  round.  With  these  thoughts  in  mind  can  you  answer 
the  following  questions? 

For  the  square  face: 

Why  should  square  cut  bangs  and  a  straight  Dutch  bob  be 
avoided? 

Why  is  hair  parted  in  the  middle  unbecoming? 

Why  are  puffs  over  the  ears  unbecoming? 

Why  is  the  hair  most  becoming  when  arranged  in  a  loose, 
irregular  shape? 

For  the  long ,  pointed  face: 

Why  is  hair  most  becoming  when  worn  low  on  the  forehead 
and  fluffed  out  a  little  over  the  ears? 

Why  is  it  unbecoming  when  worn  low  on  the  neck  and  parted 
in  the  middle? 

Why  is  bobbed  hair  unbecoming  when  cut  long  on  the 
cheeks? 

For  the  round  face: 

Why  is  hair  most  becoming  when  parted  on  the  side? 

Why  is  it  unbecoming  when  parted  in  the  middle  and  drawn 
straight  back? 

Why  is  it  more  becoming  when  worn  high  on  the  head? 

Why  are  puffs  or  coils  over  the  ears  unbecoming? 

Hats  and  Hair  Arrangements  for  the  Profile.  The 
profile  of  the  face  gives  us  another  problem  to  think  about 
in  the  selection  of  hats  and  hair  arrangements.  In  working 
out  this  problem  we  should  remember  that  the  structure  of 
the  head  is  oval  or  egg-like  in  shape.  Any  variation  of  the 
features  which  contrasts  too  sharply  with  the  general  oval 
contour  attracts  too  much  attention  to  itself  and  should  be 
given  special  consideration.  The  prominent  nose,  the 


Fig.  226 
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turned-up  nose,  the  heavy  jaw,  and  the  receding  chin  are  ex¬ 
amples  of  these  variations  which  require  special  thought. 
Good  and  poor  hats  for  each  of  these  types  are  shown  in  Fig. 
226.  In  each  case  the  more  becoming  hat  is  easily  selected. 
Notice  that  when  the  hat  repeats  the  line  of  the  large  nose  or 
the  turned-up  nose  it  is  unbecoming.  Notice  also  that  when 
the  hat  distorts  the  general  contour  of  the  head  so  that  it 
appears  unusually  long  and  thin  the  effect  is  not  pleasing. 
But  when  the  hat  and  hair  build  out  the  contour  so  that  its 
general  proportions  are  near  to  the  perfect  oval  then  the  effect 
is  more  pleasing. 

The  turban  and  the  hat  that  turns  sharply  away  from  the 
face  are  trying  for  most  types.  The  hat  with  a  brim  casts 
slight  shadows  over  the  face  and  softens  the  effect.  This  is 
particularly  needed  when  any  feature  is  unusually  prominent 
or  when  glasses  are  worn. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Study.  1.  Try  different  shaped  collars 
on  different  girls  in  the  class.  Cut  paper  collars  with  varying  neck 
lines,  round,  square,  V-shaped,  and  oval.  As  these  are  tried  on  each 
girl,  try  to  think  of  each  whole  effect  as  a  design  and  decide  which 
is  most  pleasing. 

2.  The  girls  in  the  class  who  are  willing  should  ask  the  class  to 
criticize  the  shapes  of  their  hats. 

3.  Try  different  hair  arrangements  for  yourself  at  home.  Is  your 
hair  most  becoming  parted  in  the  middle,  on  the  side,  drawn  straight 
back,  large  over  the  ears,  small  over  the  ears?  If  it  is  long,  where  is 
the  best  place  for  your  coil?  Write  out  the  reasons  for  your  decision. 

4.  Collect  pictures  of  movie  stars  and  other  famous  persons. 
Classify  them  for  shapes  of  faces.  You  will  find  that  some  of  the 
most  famous  beauties  do  not  have  perfect  oval  faces. 

5.  Study  the  effect  of  beads  and  earrings  on  the  apparent  width 
and  length  of  the  face.  Experiment  by  drawing  on  faces  and  necks 
which  you  have  traced.  What  is  the  effect  of  large  button  earrings? 
Of  long  drop  earrings?  Of  a  short  string  of  beads  close  around  the 
neck?  Of  a  long  string  of  beads? 
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HOW  CAN  DESIGN  CHANGE  THE  APPARENT 
PROPORTIONS  OF  THE  FIGURE? 

If  all  our  figures  were  normal  in  size  and  proportions,  there 
would  be  no  problem  in  choosing  the  design  best  suited  to 
individual  figures.  But  there  are  variations  which  we  must 
take  into  account  when  we  are  choosing  the  right  design.  The 
stout  figure  and  the  slender  figure  will  not  look  equally  well 
in  the  same  design  because  the  lines  and  proportions  of  the 
dress  will  apparently  change  the  proportions  of  the  figure. 
None  of  us  wishes  to  vary  too  greatly  from  the  average  figure 
and  our  first  effort  will  be  to  keep  our  bodies  fit  by  means  of 
proper  food  and  exercise.  We  can  still  further  help  our  ap¬ 
pearances  by  choosing  clothing  with  the  right  lines. 

Compare  the  effect  of  the  two  dresses  on  the  stout  figures 
in  Fig.  227.  In  the  first  costume  almost  every  line  emphasizes 
height  and  minimizes  the  width  of  this  stout  figure.  Long 
vertical  lines  and  diagonal  lines  always  tend  to  make  a  figure 
appear  more  tall  and  slender.  Now  compare  the  effect  of 
dominant  horizontal  lines  on  the  apparent  width  of  the  figure. 
The  second  costume  in  Fig.  227  does  much  to  make  the  figure 
appear  shorter  and  heavier.  Yokes  are  especially  broadening 
in  effect,  and  this  round-shaped  yoke  increases  the  rotundity 
of  the  figure  considerably.  A  set-in  sleeve  is  much  more 
becoming  to  the  plump  figure  than  a  kimono  sleeve.  In  this 
case  the  dropped  shoulder  yoke  is  similar  to  the  kimono  sleeve 
in  effect. 

Now  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  thin,  emaciated  type 
of  figure.  In  Fig.  228  you  will  see  the  same  two  dresses  as 
they  appear  when  used  on  a  thin  figure.  Here,  as  we  might 
expect,  the  dress  with  the  round  yoke,  round  hat,  and  high 
neck  line  is  more  becoming.  The  other  costume  unnecessarily 
emphasizes  height  with  its  vertical  lines.  Even  though  slen¬ 
derness  may  be  modish  we  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  it  un¬ 
pleasantly. 
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A  Problem  in  Selecting  the  Right  Type  of  Design. 
The  structural  lines  of  the  dress  are  of  great  importance  in 
choosing  the  right  design.  Your  understanding  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  of  design  should  enable  you  to  choose  from  the 
following  lists  the  designs  becoming  to  thin  and  to  stout 
figures.  Make  lists  according  to  the  following  plan: 


The  Stout  Figure 

The  Thin  Figure 

Becoming 

To  Be  Avoided 

Becoming 

To  Be  Avoided 

Ruffles 

Basque  waist 

Draperies 

Straight  waist 

Vests 

Tight  sleeves 

Yokes 

Circular  skirt 

Loose  lines 

Kimono  sleeves 

Patch  pockets 

Set-in  sleeves 

Flowing  sleeves 

Large  hat 

Very  full  skirt 

Medium  hat 

Wide  sashes 

Sashes  of  contrasting  color 

V-shaped  neckline 

Fullness  on  hips 

Tight  raglan  sleeves 

Large  fur  collars 

Loose  raglan  sleeves 

Roll  collar 

Small  hat 

Hat  with  high  crown  and 

Round  neck  line 

narrow  brim 

Straight  skirt 

Panels  on  hips 

Flat  collars 

Panels  on  front  of  skirt 

Dolman  sleeves 

Tucks  or  trimming  at  hip  lii 

Flounces 

Embroidery  of  contrasting 

Fairly  long  skirts 

color  on  sleeves 

Curve  of  surplice  waist 

Short  skirts 

Effect  of  Pattern  in  Material  on  Figure.  Stripes, 
plaids,  and  other  figured  patterns  in  material  may  contribute  as 
much  to  increasing  or  reducing  the  apparent  size  of  the  body 
as  structural  lines.  Some  vertical  stripes  carry  the  eye  up 
and  down,  and  consequently  a  dress  of  striped  material  may 
have  a  slenderizing  effect.  It  should  be  noted  here,  however, 
that  broad  stripes  of  equal  widths  have  no  power  to  carry 
the  eye  up  and  down  but  cause  it  to  travel  crosswise.  It  is 
a  fallacy  to  say  that  striped  material  will  always  make  one 
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look  more  slender.  When  you  select  striped  material,  look  at 
it  critically  and  decide  in  which  direction  it  carries  the  eye. 

Plaids  are  made  up  of  stripes  which  run  crosswise  as  well 
as  up  and  down.  The  eye  travels  both  vertically  and  hori¬ 
zontally,  and  this  spreading  movement  makes  the  pattern  seem 
to  cover  a  larger  area  than  it  really  does.  The  inference  for 
the  stout  figure  is  clear. 

Other  patterns  such  as  those  shown  in  Figs.  217  and  218 
likewise  cause  the  eye  to  travel  both  up  and  down  and  cross¬ 
wise,  seeming  to  increase  the  amount  of  territory  covered. 
Again  the  inference  is  clear.  If  the  stout  figure  is  covered 
with  such  a  pattern,  it  will  seem  larger  than  it  really  is.  And 
the  thin  figure  can  well  afford  to  wear  the  figured  material 
in  order  to  appear  heavier.  A  very  fine  pattern  does  not 
increase  apparent  size  as  much  as  the  large,  conspicuous 
pattern. 

In  Fig.  229  you  can  see  the  effect  of  six  different  types  of 
material  on  the  same  figure.  In  No.  1  the  material  has  domi¬ 
nant  horizontal  lines  which  have  a  widening  effect  on  the 
figure.  In  No.  3  you  see  the  kind  of  vertical  stripes  which 
give  the  figure  height.  In  Nos.  4  and  5  you  can  compare  the 
effect  of  a  large  conspicuous  pattern  and  a  small  pattern.  The 
larger  pattern  has  a  spreading  effect  with  the  result  that  the 
figure  appears  larger.  The  plaid  on  the  figure  in  No.  6  also 
has  this  same  effect. 

Effect  of  Color  and  Texture  on  the  Apparent  Size  of 
the  Figure.  Even  though  we  carry  out  all  the  ideas  dis¬ 
cussed  above,  our  problem  is  not  yet  solved.  We  may  choose 
the  right  design  and  plain  material  and  because  we  chose  the 
wrong  color  and  texture,  the  stoutness  or  thinness  of  the  figure 
will  be  exaggerated.  Visualize  the  first  dress  in  Fig.  227 
made  of  coral-colored  flannel  and  the  second  dress  made  of 
rose-colored  satin.  The  second  dress  becomes  still  more 
impossible  for  the  stout  figure,  because,  first  of  all,  satin  is  a 
texture  which  increases  the  apparent  size  of  the  figure.  The 
light  reflected  from  the  shiny  surface  forces  our  attention  and 
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makes  the  figure  more  conspicuous.  In  the  second  place,  rose 
belongs  to  the  red  color  family,  and  since  red  is  an  advancing 


Fig.  227 


color,  its  effect  on  the  figure  is  obvious.  Light  values  also  are 
advancing  and  this,  too,  contributes  to  the  increased  size  of 
the  figure. 
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Now  let  us  consider  the  effect  of  the  first  dress  made  of 
coral-colored  flannel.  Although  the  lines  and  design  of  this 


dress  are  right  for  the  stout  figure,  the  coral  color  will  to  some 
extent  counteract  the  effect.  Even  though  the  texture  is  de¬ 
sirable,  the  light,  advancing  color  will  not  be  good  for  the 
stout  figure. 


Fig.  229 
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Since  the  color  to  some  extent  counteracts  the  effect  of 
slenderizing  lines  this  dress  will  be  better  for  the  thin  figure 
when  made  of  coral-colored  flannel  than  of  black  or  dark  blue 
material.  Rose-colored  satin  for  the  second  dress  in  Fig.  228 
should  make  a  pleasing  effect  for  the  thin  figure  providing 
the  complexion  makes  satin  a  becoming  texture.  It  is  well  for 
us  to  remember  that  intense  colors,  light  colors,  and  advancing 
colors  all  make  the  figure  appear  larger,  and  that  cool  colors, 
neutralized  colors,  and  dark  colors  all  make  the  figure  appear 
smaller. 

An  analysis  of  textures  in  materials  will  also  help  us  to 
select  the  becoming  and  unbecoming  for  stout  and  thin  figures. 
What  textures  are  becoming  to  the  thin  figure?  If  they  are 
too  thin  and  clinging  they  will  emphasize  slenderness.  It  is 
better  to  use  materials  that  have  more  body  and  will  stand 
away  from  the  figure.  Linen,  crepe,  flannel,  gingham,  and 
taffeta  all  satisfy  this  requirement.  If,  however,  the  figure  is 
bony  and  angular  in  addition  to  being  very  thin,  it  is  best  to 
avoid  materials  such  as  taffeta  and  organdy,  which  fall  in 
angular  folds.  The  stout  figure  has  a  different  problem  in 
selecting  textures,  because  in  this  case  the  material  must 
neither  cling  too  closely,  revealing  its  stoutness,  nor  stand  away 
from  the  figure  and  increase  its  bulk.  For  these  reasons  such 
materials  as  taffeta,  organdy,  foulard,  knitted  jersey,  and 
chiffon  should  be  avoided.  Linen,  medium  or  heavy-weight 
crepes,  English  broadcloth,  and  flannel  are  more  becoming 
textures  to  the  stout  figure. 

Other  Problems  in  Changing  the  Apparent  Propor¬ 
tions  of  the  Figure.  There  are  other  minor  ways  in  which 
the  figure  may  vary  in  proportion  from  the  standard,  as  in 
large  hips  and  too  wide  or  round  shoulders.  With  your  under¬ 
standing  of  how  line  and  construction  of  clothing  affect  the 
proportions  of  the  human  figure,  you  should  be  able  to  work 
out  these  problems.  Can  you  make  the  correct  choice  in  each 
of  the  following  cases? 
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For  round  shoulders: 

Kimono  sleeves  or  set-in-sleeves? 

Small  roll  collars  or  collarless  dresses? 

Basque  waists  or  loose  waists? 

For  broad  shoulders: 

Broad  yokes  or  narrow  yokes? 

Broad  collars  or  narrow  collars? 

For  large  hips: 

Wide  or  narrow  belts? 

Trimming  at  the  hip  line  or  near  neck  and  shoulders? 

A  plain,  straight  one-piece  dress  or  one  that  is  slightly 
bloused  at  the  waist  line  and  broad  in  effect  at  the 
shoulders? 

Skirt  with  medium  amount  of  fullness  or  very  narrow  at 
the  bottom? 

Trimming  down  the  center  front  or  sash  around  the  hips? 

For  Those  Who  Are  Neither  Thin  Nor  Fat.  But  there 
are  many  of  us  who  are  neither  especially  tall  and  thin  nor 
short  and  stout.  We  vary  only  slightly  in  our  proportions 
from  the  normal  figure.  But  we  too  must  observe  these  prin¬ 
ciples  and  warnings  in  dress  design  if  we  would  look  our  best 
in  the  clothing  we  choose.  Even  though  the  proportions  in  our 
figures  vary  but  slightly  from  the  normal  figure  and  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  try  to  conceal  the  variations,  we  may  make  the 
mistake  of  choosing  designs  which  emphasize  them.  In  this 
case  we  may  find  that  our  shoulders  may  appear  undesirably 
wide  or  our  hips  conspicuously  large.  What  we  have  really 
done  is  to  give  our  figures  undesirable  proportions  which  do 
not  really  exist.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  forty  pounds  over- 
or  under-weight  before  giving  attention  to  this  study  of  indi¬ 
vidual  proportions.  An  analysis  of  our  own  figures  will  help 
us  to  choose  clothing  becoming  to  our  individual  types.  For 
all  of  us,  even  for  those  of  the  so-called  normal  figure,  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  the  lines  of  our  clothing  may  give 
us  undesirable  proportions. 
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Suggestions  for  Further  Study,  i.  Make  your  own  lay  figure. 
Pin  a  large  sheet  of  paper  against  the  wall  and  stand  with  your  back 
to  it.  Your  partner  will  place  dots  on  the  paper  at  the  top  of  the 
head,  at  each  side  level  with  the  base  of  the  neck,  at  the  points  of  the 
shoulders,  under  the  armpits,  at  the  waist,  at  the  hips,  and  at  the 
knees.  In  order  to  do  this  accurately  a  ruler  should  be  held  close  to 
the  body  and  at  right  angles  to  the  wall.  After  the  dots  have  been 
made,  stand  away  from  the  wall  and  then  connect  the  dots  with  the 
correct  curves.  Compare  your  own  lay  figure  with  the  normal  lay 
figure.  What  variations  do  you  find? 

2.  If  there  is  a  place  where  you  can  pin  your  lay  figure  against 
the  wall,  sketch  a  design  on  it  which  you  think  will  be  becoming  to 
yourself. 

3.  A  home  project:  Using  the  lay  figure  of  your  little  sister  or 
brother,  plan  a  costume  which  is  becoming. 

4.  If  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  work  on  your  own  full-size  lay 
figure,  trace  the  lay  figure  and  make,  if  you  can,  the  proper  varia¬ 
tions.  Plan  a  dress  which  is  becoming  to  yourself. 

5.  Find  a  design  in  a  fashion  magazine  which  is  becoming  to  either 
the  stout  or  the  thin  figure.  Mount  your  work  and  have  it  ready 
for  a  class  criticism. 

To  Test  Your  Understanding  of  Good  Design  for 
Different  Types  of  Figures 

I.  In  the  previous  units  we  have  set  up  standards  which  help  us  to 
discriminate  between  good  and  bad  design.  These  standards  are  most 
helpful  when  put  into  the  form  of  questions  to  ask  yourself.  Now  it  is 
your  problem  to  make  a  series  of  standards  or  questions  which  you  will 
use  when  you  are  selecting  designs  for  yourself. 

II.  Your  teacher  will  hang  a  series  of  ten  designs  where  you  can  ex¬ 
amine  them.  Select  those  which  are  best  for  short,  stout  figures  and 
those  which  are  best  for  tall,  thin  figures. 

III.  Select  three  designs  in  the  fashion  books  which  you  like.  Trace 
or  cut  them  out.  Show  by  drawing  how  you  would  alter  them  in  order 
to  make  them  more  becoming  to  yourself.  Explain  why  you  make  the 
change  in  each  case. 


Unit  Twenty 

HOW  TO  LOOK  YOUR  BEST 

There  are  other  important  considerations  besides  design  and 
color  in  making  a  good  appearance.  The  following  questions 
will  suggest  these  other  things  which  are  important  to  the 
well-dressed  girl. 

1.  Describe  an  occasion  upon  which  you  were  embarrassed 
because  you  were  inappropriately  dressed.  Were  you  careless 
or  did  it  happen  because  you  failed  to  plan  your  wardrobe 
intelligently? 

2.  Why  do  you  desire  to  wear  clothing  appropriate  to  the 
occasion?  Can  you  explain  this  in  terms  of  the  art  principles 
you  have  already  studied? 

3.  If  you  were  on  a  committee  to  make  rules  for  appropriate 
clothing  to  wear  to  school,  what  rules  would  you  suggest? 

4.  Do  you  consider  it  artistic  to  use  rouge  and  powder? 
Why  or  why  not? 

5.  Describe  a  manicure  which  you  consider  inartistic. 

6.  Name  at  least  three  things  which  may  make  a  hair-dress 
inartistic. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  LOOKING  YOUR  BEST 

We  are  in  a  habit  of  thinking  of  certain  people  of  our 
acquaintance  as  being  well  dressed.  What  is  it  that  gives  us 
this  impression?  Is  it  because  they  always  choose  good  color 
and  designs  or  because  they  always  choose  clothing  suited  to 
their  individual  types?  We  realize  that  these  things  alone 
cannot  make  us  appear  well  dressed,  else  we  would  select  one 
dress,  beautiful  in  itself,  and  wear  it  upon  all  occasions.  What 
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are  the  other  things  to  which  we  must  give  heed  in  order  to 
be  well  dressed?  Wearing  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time 
is  part  of  being  well  dressed. 

The  girl  who  comes  to  school  looking  as  though  she  intended 
going  to  a  party  cannot  be  called  well  dressed,  no  matter  if 
her  dress  is  beautiful  in  color,  beautiful  in  design,  and  very 
expensive.  Nor  can  the  girl  be  called  well  dressed  who  has 
curled  her  hair  until  it  is  frizzy,  who  neglects  her  fingernails 
and  makes  herself  a  caricature  with  powder  and  rouge.  In 
the  final  analysis,  being  well  dressed  depends  upon  five  things : 
first,  the  colors  worn  must  be  harmonious  with  each  other  and 
with  the  individual  complexion;  second,  clothes  must  be  beau¬ 
tiful  in  design;  third,  they  must  be  suited  to  the  individual 
type  of  the  wearer;  fourth,  they  must  be  suited  to  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  intended;  and  fifth,  the  wearer  must  be 
well  groomed.  Our  previous  study  will  enable  us  to  under¬ 
stand  the  meanings  of  the  first  three  standards  and  how  to 
apply  them.  This  unit  of  study  will  deal  with  the  last  two 
standards,  how  a  dress  is  suited  to  its  purpose  and  how  to  be 
well  groomed.  It  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  apply  all 
these  standards  to  the  appearance  of  other  people.  It  is  easy 
to  see  their  mistakes  and  their  successes.  Let  us  try  to  see 
ourselves  as  others  see  us  and  to  acquire  the  same  impersonal 
and  critical  attitude  toward  ourselves.  It  should  be  your  aim 
to  see  the  mistakes  in  your  own  costume  and  to  know  how  to 
attain  success.  We  will  remember  that  it  is  not  enough  to 
satisfy  four  of  the  requirements  listed  above.  If  we  are  to  be 
well  dressed,  we  will  achieve  success  when  we  can  fulfill  each 
of  the  five  standards  of  good  taste  in  dress. 

THE  SELECTION  OF  APPROPRIATE  CLOTHING 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  appropriateness  to  the  occasion, 
fitness  to  purpose,  and  wearing  the  right  dress  at  the  right  time. 
What  do  these  general  terms  mean  when  applied  to  selecting 
clothing?  Appropriate  clothing,  explained  in  art  terms,  means 
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that  the  dress  or  coat  is  suited  to  the  time  and  in  harmony 
with  the  occasion  on  which  it  is  worn.  It  is  evident  to  all  of 
us  that  the  occasions  on  which  clothing  is  worn  and  the  uses 
to  which  it  is  put  are  not  always  the  same.  Sometimes  we 
wish  to  walk  or  engage  in  active  outdoor  exercise,  sometimes 
to  attend  a  party,  to  do  housework,  to  go  to  school,  or  to  an 
office.  We  must  select  our  clothing  with  these  different  pur¬ 
poses  in  mind  if  we  are  to  be  attractively  dressed. 

How  is  a  dress  suitable  for  school  wear  and  in  harmony 
with  the  occasion?  We  can  think  of  school  as  a  kind  of 
workshop  where  we  spend  many  hours  working  with  other 
people.  The  school  dress,  then,  is  a  kind  of  work  dress,  and 
as  such  it  must  not  soil  or  muss  easily.  And  since  it  is  worn 
nearly  every  day  it  must  be  made  of  a  material  that  will  wear 
well  and  must  have  color  and  style  that  will  not  shortly  be¬ 
come  tiresome.  As  a  work  dress  it  must  be  comfortable  and 
cannot  have  trailing  sleeves  or  draped  skirts  which  will  get 
caught  and  torn,  or  tight  sleeves,  waist  bands,  and  collars 
which  will  hinder  us  in  the  pursuit  of  our  daily  activities. 
The  school  dress  which  is  best  suited  to  its  purpose  will  satisfy 
all  these  utilitarian  requirements.  It  should  have  all  the  at¬ 
tractiveness  and  beauty  that  belong  to  the  thing  which  serves 
its  purpose  in  the  best  possible  way.  There  can  be  no  genuine 
beauty  if  utility  is  not  satisfied.  A  handsome  satin  evening 
gown  ceases  to  be  beautiful  when  worn  in  the  science  labora¬ 
tory,  where  it  is  out  of  place  and  ridiculous.  Beruffled  frocks 
may  be  attractive  on  the  dance  floor  but  lose  their  attractive¬ 
ness  in  a  Latin  class.  The  school  dress  must  satisfy  first  of 
all  the  utilitarian  requirements  listed  above.  But  let  us  not 
imply  that  the  school  dress,  in  order  to  be  thoroughly  suited 
to  its  purpose,  need  be  dowdy  or  commonplace.  It  should 
have  all  the  charm  and  attractiveness  that  result  from  fine 
color  and  good  design.  There  is  no  breach  between  utilitarian 
and  esthetic  qualities.  Indeed,  the  one  is  dependent  upon  the 
other  and  the  two  must  be  combined  to  produce  an  attractive 
and  appropriate  school  dress.  Other  articles  of  the  wardrobe, 
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as  well  as  dresses,  should  be  judged  for  their  appropriateness 
to  the  occasions  upon  which  they  are  to  be  worn.  What  are 
the  requirements  of  the  shoes  suitable  for  school  wear?  Since 
they  are  worn  so  constantly,  they  should  be  comfortable  for 
wear  during  a  long  period  of  time.  Thin  soles,  high  heels, 
pumps  with  no  straps,  and  pointed  toes  are  certainly  all  to  be 
avoided  in  the  school  shoe.  The  school  shoe  is  worn  fre¬ 
quently  and  should  be  made  of  materials  that  will  give  good 
service.  Satin  pumps  and  thin  fancy  leathers  are  inappropri¬ 
ate  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other.  Conspicuous  shoes  also 
should  be  avoided.  The  latest  fad  in  colored  heels  and  cut 
leather  applique  ornamentation  on  the  toes  will  become  tire¬ 
some  after  a  short  time.  Real  beauty  is  never  to  be  found 
in  fine  materials  and  elaborate  designs  if  those  materials  are 
not  suited  to  their  purpose. 

We  should  select  every  article  for  school  wear  with  these 
thoughts  in  mind:  Is  it  too  striking  in  design  or  color?  Will 
it  soil  or  muss  easily,  and  will  it  be  hard  to  clean?  Is  it  com¬ 
fortable?  Unless  we  satisfy  these  requirements  we  cannot  be 
well  dressed  at  school. 

The  school  dress  is  typical  of  the  kind  of  dress  which  we 
wear  when  engaged  in  certain  kinds  of  work  carried  on  in 
public.  The  business  dress  and  the  street  dress  belong  to  this 
same  type  and  they,  too,  must  be  suited  to  their  purpose  or 
their  wearers  cannot  be  well  dressed.  The  clothing  of  the 
person  who  goes  shopping  must  be  suited  to  that  purpose. 
Fair  weather  does  not  always  attend  the  shopper,  she  must 
expect  occasionally  to  meet  sloppy  pavements  or  snow  flurries. 
If  she  wears  thin-soled  satin  slippers,  a  perishable  hat,  dresses 
and  coats  which  spot  easily,  she  has  no  right  to  feel  that  she 
is  appropriately  dressed  for  shopping.  Even  in  fair  weather, 
fussy  and  fancy  clothes  are  inappropriate  for  the  street.  To 
see  elaborate  clothes  suitable  for  the  afternoon  reception  or 
evening  party  on  the  street  makes  us  feel  that  their  wearers 
have  no  other  place  to  wear  fine  clothes. 

The  business  girl,  likewise,  needs  to  understand  the  true 
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purpose  of  the  clothes  which  she  wears  to  the  office.  How 
can  we  feel  that  the  girl  who  lacks  the  intelligence  to  choose 


appropriate  clothing  for  wear  in  her  office  has  a  sufficient 
amount  of  intelligence  to  carry  on  her  work  properly?  Again, 
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let  us  remind  ourselves  that  we  need  not  be  dowdy  or  unat¬ 
tractively  dressed  in  order  to  wear  suitable  clothing  on  the 
street  or  in  the  office.  The  difference  lies  in  our  understanding 
of  what  constitutes  real  beauty.  Compare  the  clothing  worn 
by  the  two  business  girls  in  Fig.  230  who  are  on  their  way  to 
work.  Which  one  looks  as  though  she  were  capable  and 
efficient?  If  you  have  come  to  realize  to  what  extent  fitness 
to  purpose  is  a  part  of  real  beauty,  you  will  have  no  trouble  in 
making  the  right  choice. 

How  should  the  party  dress  differ  from  the  school  dress? 
How  can  the  party  dress  fulfill  its  function?  First  of  all,  the 
party  dress  is  not  worn  as  often  as  the  school  dress  and  conse¬ 
quently  need  not  be  quite  so  durable.  More  fragile  materials, 
delicate  and  gayer  in  color,  may  suit  its  purpose.  If  the 
school  dress  is  a  work  dress,  the  party  dress  may  be  considered 
a  type  of  play  dress  and  this  brings  frills  and  trimming  to  our 
minds.  In  the  party  dress  we  feel  that  more  handsome  ma¬ 
terials  are  justified  because  they  seem  to  harmonize  with  the 
idea  of  the  more  formal  and  festive  occasion.  But  we  must 
beware  of  frills  that  will  spoil  our  good  time,  for  even  the  party 
dress  must  give  us  a  certain  kind  of  service.  Delicate  lace, 
tulle  draperies,  and  similar  materials  are  easily  torn  and 
crushed,  thus  giving  us  poor  service  even  for  a  party.  Even 
when  the  design  of  two  dresses  does  not  vary,  different  ma¬ 
terials  may  make  one  suitable  for  school  and  the  other  for  a 
dinner  party  or  an  informal  evening  party.  Dark  blue  crepe 
seems  suitable  for  school  and  light,  delicate  blue-green  sheer 
material  would  make  the  dress  of  the  same  design  appropriate 
for  a  party. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Study,  i.  Find  two  designs,  one  which 
you  think  is  appropriate  for  school  wear  and  one  which  is  appropriate 
only  for  party  wear.  Also  secure  samples  of  material  suitable  for 
each  of  these  dresses. 

2.  How  many  members  of  the  class  are  willing  to  have  the  clothing 
which  they  are  wearing  to  school  criticized  for  its  appropriateness? 

If  enough  people  are  willing,  have  a  class  criticism. 
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3.  A  suggestion  for  a  club.  Sometimes  the  members  of  a  class  are 
interested  in  organizing  a  club  to  promote  the  wearing  of  appropriate 
clothing  in  the  schoolroom.  The  club  makes  its  own  rules,  and  each 
member  who  joins  does  so  because  she  believes  in  these  rules  and  is 
ready  to  carry  them  out. 

4.  Topics  for  discussion: 

What  clothing  is  appropriate  for  housework?  What  makes  it 
attractive? 

What  clothing  is  appropriate  for  hiking,  tennis,  and  other  sports? 

What  clothing  is  appropriate  for  church? 

5.  A  problem  in  planning  a  wardrobe:  If  we  plan  our  clothing 
wisely,  it  is  possible  to  be  well  dressed  upon  every  occasion.  Plan 
for  yourself  the  simplest  possible  wardrobe  that  will  include  clothing 
suitable  to  every  occasion.  Remember  to  have  a  minimum  number 
of  garments. 

HOW  DOES  PERSONAL  GROOMING  HELP  ONE 
TO  BE  WELL  DRESSED? 

Of  what  avail  is  it  if  all  our  clothes  are  exactly  right  but 
our  hair,  skin,  and  fingernails  spoil  their  effect?  After  all,  our 
clothing  is  but  part  of  the  general  effect  in  our  personal  ap¬ 
pearance  and  the  appearance  of  hair,  skin,  teeth,  and  hands 
is  important  in  making  us  attractive.  What  is  the  keynote 
of  attractiveness  in  personal  grooming?  How  can  we  discrimi¬ 
nate  between  good  and  bad  taste  in  matters  of  hair  and  com¬ 
plexion?  Let  us  ask  the  great  artist  who  is  a  judge  of  beauty 
what  standards  he  can  give  us.  He  replies  that  real  beauty 
always  has  its  basis  in  the  genuine  and  the  natural.  What 
does  this  mean  when  applied  to  the  personal  grooming  of  hair, 
complexion,  and  hands? 

Tradition  causes  us  to  admire  curly  hair  and  as  a  result 
many  people  with  straight  hair  have  it  curled  artificially  with 
disastrous  results.  Sometimes  it  has  a  hard,  artificial  effect 
or  it  is  frizzed  so  that  it  stands  straight  out  in  an  unmanageable 
mass.  This  comparison  between  genuine  curly  hair  and  the 
imitation  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  what  is  truly  attractive.  This 
does  not  mean  that  straight  hair  cannot  be  curled  attractively, 
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but  unless  it  can  be  curled  so  as  to  suggest  a  natural  wave  it 
had  best  be  left  alone.  Let  us  not  put  too  much  emphasis  on 
the  desirability  of  curly  hair.  After  all,  it  is  a  matter  of  per¬ 
sonal  taste  and  straight  hair  is  beautiful  in  itself  and  much 
more  becoming  to  some  people  than  curly  hair. 

The  manner  of  arranging  the  hair  is  beautiful  only  when 
it  is  done  in  what  we  may  term  a  natural  style.  Some  of  the 
very  elaborate  headdresses  worn  in  past  historic  periods  were 
marvelous  architectural  feats  consisting  of  puffs  and  curls 
piled  on  top  of  enormous  pompadours  which  in  turn  were 
supported  by  “rats.”  These  violated  the  canons  of  good  taste, 
first  of  all,  because  there  was  no  harmony  between  the  shape 
of  the  head  and  the  structure  created  on  top  of  it.  In  a 
beautiful  arrangement  of  the  hair  it  will  always  be  in  harmony 
with  the  contour  of  the  head  and  features.  How  well  do  you 
think  the  present  popular  styles  of  arranging  the  hair  meet 
this  requirement?  We  do  not  need  to  disregard  fashion  en¬ 
tirely,  but  too  much  exaggeration  of  any  style  is  undesirable. 

Have  you  ever  seen  people  made  up  for  parts  in  a  play? 
Usually  they  are  heavily  rouged  and  powdered,  their  lips 
painted,  and  their  eyebrows  and  eyelids  darkened.  They  plan 
this,  knowing  that  when  viewed  from  across  the  footlights  their 
complexions  will  have  a  pleasing  and  natural  appearance. 
Nearly  as  exaggerated  effects  in  make-up  are  seen  every  day 
on  the  streets  and  without  the  softening  effect  of  footlights  and 
distance;  these  complexions  are  caricatures.  We  wonder  if 
these  girls  can  possibly  have  seen  themselves  as  others  see 
them!  If  we  are  to  hold  our  standard  that  the  natural  and 
genuine  is  beautiful,  then  we  shall  accept  the  complexion  which 
belongs  to  the  normal,  healthy  girl  as  beautiful.  Is  it  not  a 
pity  to  cover  up  the  natural,  normal  complexion  with  an  imi¬ 
tation?  The  theatrical  effects  in  complexion  brand  the  girl 
as  cheap  and  tawdry.  Artificiality  in  the  complexion  at  once 
destroys  a  girl’s  chance  of  good  looks  and  charm. 

How  can  we  apply  the  standards  to  the  genuine  manicure 
versus  the  imitation?  The  many  hours  spent  in  filing  the 
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nails  into  long,  sharp  points  and  in  lacquering  them  a  bright 
pink  or  crimson  red  are  a  sad  waste  of  time.  To  make  them 
conspicuous  by  these  artificial  means  is  not  in  good  taste  and 
to  wear  them  long  and  pointed  may  actually  interfere  with 
one’s  comfort.  In  the  truly  artistic  manicure,  the  nails  are 
shaped  to  conform  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  left  with 
a  dull  polish  which  keeps  them  inconspicuous.  It  goes  with¬ 
out  saying  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  manicures  which  keep 
the  hands  in  a  neat  and  well-cared-for  condition.  This  is  a 
part  of  our  personal  grooming  which  we  cannot  neglect  if  we 
are  to  present  an  attractive  appearance.  But  the  manicure 
should  not  be  any  more  artificial  in  its  character  than  the 
complexion  or  the  hair-dress. 

All  our  feeling  that  real  beauty  depends  on  the  genuine 
and  the  natural  finds  its  basis  in  the  fact  that  we  admire 
perfect  health  and  cleanliness.  No  matter  how  hair  is  ar¬ 
ranged,  it  cannot  be  attractive  if  it  is  greasy  and  scraggly.  No 
artificial  complexion  can  imitate  the  glow  of  perfect  health. 
Unkempt  hands  with  ragged  nails  and  cuticle  suggest  a  care¬ 
lessness  that  is  unpleasant  and  easily  destroys  the  charm 
which  might  otherwise  accompany  our  appearance.  In  our 
attempts  at  personal  grooming,  we  will  find  that  the  only 
successful  way  is  to  start  by  giving  full  attention  to  cleanliness 
and  health.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  lay  a  foundation 
for  real  personal  attractiveness.  This  means  an  unceasing 
attention  to  daily  habits  of  personal  hygiene. 

If  we  are  seeking  real  beauty,  we  cannot  find  it  in  the 
rouge  pot,  the  powder  box,  or  the  lipstick.  For  a  time  we 
may  be  deluded  into  a  pursuit  of  the  lipstick  and  the  rouge 
pot  because  we  have  a  wrong  standard  of  what  is  truly  attrac¬ 
tive.  Very  likely  at  the  moment  we  are  indulging  in  the 
pursuit  of  artificiality,  we  already  possess  the  foundation  of 
true  attractiveness.  We  are  blinded  by  a  false  standard  and 
so  fail  to  realize  it.  The  up-to-date  girl  may  feel  that  those 
who  object  to  lipstick  and  rouge  are  old-maidish,  but  she 
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cannot  scorn  the  bald  fact  that  real  beauty  is  found  only  in 
the  natural  and  the  genuine. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Study,  i.  Study  great  actresses  and 
noted  beauties.  What  do  they  do  with  their  hair  and  complexions 
when  off  stage? 

2.  Study  pictures  of  great  beauties  painted  by  famous  artists.  Get 
prints  in  color  if  possible.  How  do  the  artists  portray  hair,  com¬ 
plexion,  and  hands? 

3.  Compare  the  hair-dress  of  historic  periods  with  the  present. 
Which  period  do  you  consider  the  most  artistic  and  why? 

4.  If  you  have  organized  a  club  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  ap¬ 
propriate  dress,  you  can  make  the  club  still  more  effective  by  adding 
rules  for  personal  grooming. 

5.  Make  it  your  problem  to  find  out  about  the  best  methods  of 
caring  for  hair,  skin,  and  nails.  The  class  may  be  divided  into  three 
groups,  each  group  working  on  one  of  these  topics.  One  group  will 
prepare  a  report  on  good  methods  of  caring  for  the  hair;  the  second, 
on  the  care  of  the  nails ;  and  the  third,  on  the  care  of  the  complexion. 
Each  group  should  arrange  a  demonstration  if  possible.  As  you  read 
various  articles  on  these  topics,  evaluate  them  according  to  the  stand¬ 
ards  discussed  in  the  previous  pages.  Remember  that  health  and 
cleanliness  are  the  vital  factors. 

HOW  DO  WE  EXPRESS  PERSONALITY 
THROUGH  OUR  CLOTHING? 

When  you  are  watching  a  motion  picture  are  you  able  to 
tell  anything  about  the  different  characters  from  their  personal 
appearance?  Do  you  guess  the  characteristics  of  the  heroine 
as  soon  as  she  appears  on  the  screen?  Can  you  tell  whether 
she  is  bold  and  dashing  or  quiet  and  timid  from  the  way  she 
is  dressed?  The  clever  motion-picture  producer  gives  much 
time  and  thought  to  this  part  of  his  production.  The  players 
must  look  the  parts  which  they  are  acting.  If  a  girl  is  supposed 
to  be  well  educated,  cultured,  and  refined  in  type,  her  clothes 
must  express  these  qualities.  If  she  is  a  vulgar  and  uneducated 
type,  her  clothes  will  reveal  these  qualities.  All  of  us  read 
character  and  personality  in  the  appearance  of  the  people  we 
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see,  though  sometimes  we  are  hardly  conscious  that  we  are 
doing  it.  We  find  it  quite  as  possible  to  do  this  with  men’s 
clothing  as  with  women’s  clothing.  It  is  astonishing  how  much 
we  can  tell  about  the  personalities  of  the  strangers  we  see  on 
the  street.  We  realize  this  when  we  later  come  to  know  them 
personally.  Occupation,  interests,  education,  refinement,  and 
our  attitude-  toward  the  world  in  general  are  alarmingly  re¬ 
vealed  by  our  personal  appearance. 

Perhaps  you  have  sometimes  seen  two  people  together  who 
seemed  to  be  friends  and  who  yet  did  not  appear  to  have  much 
in  common.  Their  dress  and  general  appearance  was  so  differ¬ 
ent  that  you  were  struck  by  the  dissimilarity.  Compare  the 
general  appearances  of  the  two  girls  in  Fig.  230  and  you  will 
notice  this  difference  in  effect.  The  clothing  of  the  girl  on 
the  right  gives  every  indication  of  good  taste  and  refinement. 
Do  you  think  that  the  girl  who  chooses  this  type  of  clothing 
has  much  in  common  with  the  girl  on  the  left?  Surely  no 
one  can  fail  to  read  the  different  personalities  expressed  by 
the  clothing  which  these  two  girls  wear. 

Whether  we  wish  it  or  not,  our  clothes  will  to  some  extent 
express  our  personalities  and  individual  characteristics.  We 
are  sometimes  confronted  with  magazine  articles  discussing 
the  problem  of  how  to  express  individuality  in  our  clothing. 
This  is  somewhat  misleading  because  we  are  bound  to  express 
our  individualities  in  spite  of  ourselves  provided  we  select  our 
own  clothing.  To  be  sure,  it  may  happen  through  accident 
or  carelessness  that  we  make  a  selection  which  is  not  in 
keeping  with  our  usual  style  of  clothing,  but  for  the  most  part 
we  will  select  clothing  which  bespeaks  our  type  of  education 
and  experience  in  the  world  at  large.  How  important  it  is, 
then,  that  we  acquire  high  standards  of  what  constitutes  true 
beauty,  both  in  general  and  with  particular  reference  to  dress! 

Suggestions  for  Further  Study,  i.  Select  a  character  in  some 
play  or  novel  and  plan  the  clothing  that  you  would  have  an  actor 
wear  who  was  portraying  this  part.  If  the  whole  class  decides  to 
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plan  clothing  for  the  same  character,  it  will  be  interesting  to  com¬ 
pare  the  results.  Remember  that  the  clothing  will  show  the  indi¬ 
vidual  characteristics  of  the  person. 

2.  Find  pictures  of  people  in  which  personality  is  expressed  through 
clothing. 

3.  Select  two  designs  from  fashion  magazines  which  you  think 
might  express  two  different  types  of  individuality.  Write  a  brief 
description  of  the  type  of  person  who  might  choose  each  design. 

A  Test  on  This  Unit 

I.  Answer  the  preliminary  questions  at  the  beginning  of  this  unit  of 
study.  Compare  with  your  first  answers. 

II.  From  your  study  of  this  unit,  you  should  be  able  to  set  up  a  few 
simple  standards  which  you  can  use  in  the  selection  of  your  own  clothing. 
Put  these  in  the  form  of  short,  concise  questions.  After  you  have  made 
your  list  of  questions  compare  them  with  the  questions  made  by  other 
members  of  the  class.  Can  you  make  any  improvements? 

III.  Your  teacher  will  hang  up  ten  pictures  showing  dresses  and  other 
garments.  Make  a  list,  naming  the  occasion  for  which  each  is  appropriate. 

IV.  Write  a  description  of  your  ideal  in  personal  appearance,  with 
special  reference  to  appropriateness  of  clothing,  personal  grooming,  and 
individuality. 

V.  List  from  memory  all  the  standards  which  you  have  set  up  in 
your  study  of  clothing  design. 
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Bailey,  Henry  Turner.  Twelve  Great  Paintings.  The  Prang  Co.,  1913. 
Barstow,  Charles  L.  Famous  Pictures.  D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  re¬ 
vised,  1930. 

Caffin,  Charles  H.  American  Masters  of  Painting.  Doubleday,  Doran 
and  Co.,  1914. 

Caffin,  Charles  H.  How  to  Study  Pictures.  D.  Appleton-Century  Co., 
1905. 

Caffin,  Charles  H.  The  Story  of  American  Painting.  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Co.,  1907. 

Caffin,  Charles  H.  The  Story  of  Dutch  Painting.  D.  Appleton-Century 
Co.,  1909. 

Caffin,  Charles  H.  The  Story  of  French  Painting.  D.  Appleton-Century 
Co.,  1911. 

Caffin,  Charles  H.  The  Story  of  Spanish  Painting.  D.  Appleton-Century 
Co.,  1910. 

Caffin,  Charles  H.,  and  DeForest,  Julia.  A  Short  History  of  Art.  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Co.,  1924. 

Carpenter,  Cora  L.  Stories  Pictures  Tell.  Rand  McNally  and  Co.,  1918. 
Gardner,  Helen.  Understanding  the  Arts.  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co., 
1932. 

Head,  Ruth.  How  to  Enjoy  Pictures.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  1914. 
Hillyer,  V.  M.,  and  Huey,  E.  G.  A  Child’s  History  of  Art.  D.  Appleton- 
Century  Co.,  1934. 

Hurll,  Estelle.  Riverside  Art  Series.  Houghton  Miffiin  Co.,  1902. 
Neuhaus,  Eugene.  Appreciation  of  Art.  Ginn  and  Co.,  1924. 

Van  Loon,  Hendrik.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Rembrandt  van  Rijn. 
Horace  Liveright  Co.,  1931. 

Prints  of  famous  pictures  can  be  secured  from: 

Art  Extension  Society,  415  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Art  Appreciation  Publishing  Co.,  109  N.  Union  St.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Brown,  Robertson  Co.,  8  East  49th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Curtis  and  Cameron,  “Copley  Prints,”  Boston,  Mass. 

Detroit  Publishing  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Elson  Art  Publishing  Co.,  Belmont  78,  Mass. 

Rudolf  Lesch,  13  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City. 

The  Medici  Society  of  America,  759  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Perry  Pictures  Co.,  Malden,  Mass. 

The  University  Prints,  n  Boyd  St.,  Newton,  Mass. 

E.  Weyhe  (Rare  prints  and  books),  708  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Small  casts  of  famous  sculpture  (suitable  for  home  decoration)  can 
be  secured  from: 

P.  P.  Caproni  &  Bro.,  1914  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Boston  Sculpture  Co.,  Sudbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Good  art  pottery  for  the  home  can  be  secured  from: 

The  Rookwood  Pottery,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Pewabic  Pottery,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

The  Hager  Pottery,  Dundee,  Illinois. 

The  Van  Briggle  Pottery,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

Newcomb  Pottery,  Sophie  Newcomb  College,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
The  Cowan  Pottery,  Rocky  River,  Ohio. 


INDEX 


Appropriateness  in  dress,  424-429 
Architecture 

bungalow,  284-285 
Dutch  Colonial,  282 
English,  282-283 
modern,  285-286 
northern  Colonial,  279 
southern  Colonial,  281-282 
Spanish  mission,  283-284 
Arrangement.  See  Interior  design 
Art  in  daily  life,  3-7 

Background 
finish  of,  145-147 
importance  of,  134 
of  rooms,  132-151 
Balance 

above  and  below  center,  44-46 
formal,  39-42 

in  clothing  design,  376-379 
in  exteriors,  269 
informal,  43-44 
of  color,  46-49 
principle  of  design,  39-49 
Bed  covers,  ornamentation  in,  235 
Bedroom 

furnishing  of,  315-318 
planning.  See  Floor  plans 
Bibliography,  437-443 
Bungalow,  284-285 

Carving  as  decoration,  179-180 
Ceilings 

as  background,  140-141 


Ceilings —  ( C  ontinued ) 
color  of,  16,  18,  140 
height,  148-150 

Center  of  interest.  See  Emphasis 

Chairs,  79,  1 76-180 

China 

color  in,  259-260 
design  in,  254-258 
need  for  beauty  in,  253-254 
Clocks,  238 

Clothing  design.  See  Dress  design 
Collars  suited  to  individual,  406-410 
Colonial  style  of  architecture,  279-282 
Color 

adjacent  harmonies,  22-23 
aggressive  colors,  14-15 
balanced  arrangement  of,  46-49 
circle,  10-12 

complementary  harmonies,  24-25 

emphasis  through,  71 

hue,  10-12 

intensity  in,  17-19 

monochromatic  harmonies,  21-22 

near-complements,  25-26 

neutralized,  12 

proportion  in,  58-60 

rhythm  in,  65-66 

spectrum  colors,  12 

split  complements,  25-26 

standards  for  judging,  28-29 

texture  in,  19-21 

to  identify,  10-13 

triad  combinations,  27-28 

value,  15-17 

warm  and  cool,  13-14 
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Color  in  dress 
adjacent  harmonies,  343 
becoming  colors,  331-335 
center  of  interest,  346 
combination  of,  342-347 
complementary  harmonies,  343-344 
effect  on  size  of  figure,  41 7-421 
guide  for  choosing,  348-349 
harmony  with  types,  339-340 
intense  and  neutralized,  346-347 
monochromatic  harmony,  342-343 
texture,  effect  of,  348-349 
triad  harmony,  343-344 
values  in,  345-346 
Color  in  exterior  design,  275-278 
Color  in  interior  design 
ceilings,  16,  18,  140 
china  and  pottery,  259-260 
curtains,  154-15  7 
floors,  16,  18,  140 
flowers,  290-292 

room  arrangements,  m-113,  115- 
118 

rugs,  16,  18,  140 
walls,  16,  18,  140 
woodwork,  17,  141-144 
Complementary  colors,  24-25,  333-334 
Complexion 

effect  of  color  on,  331-335 
effect  of  texture  on,  340-341 
natural  vs.  imitation,  431-433 
types  of,  335-338 
Curtains, 

arrangement  of,  165-168 
changing  proportion  of  windows, 
168-169 

color  of,  154-157 

design  in  materials,  157-162 

materials  for,  163-165 

Decoration 

in  dress,  388-391 
in  furniture,  179-184 


Decoration —  ( C  ontinued ) 
proper  use  of,  77-89 
Decorative  accessories,  2 17-241 
Decorative  design,  83-87 
Design 

balance  in,  39-49 
color.  See  Color 
conventionalized,  83-87 
decorative  vs.  structural,  78-80 
emphasis  in,  67-74 
harmony  in,  .34-38 
judging  art  quality  in,  74 
proportion  in,  49-61 
rhythm  in,  61-67 
structural,  79-80 
Dining  room 

furnishing,  311-315 
planning.  See  Floor  plans 
Domestic  architecture,  types  of,  279- 
286 

Dress  design 

art  principes,  value  of,  371-372 

balance  in,  376-379 

color  in.  See  Color 

costume,  exaggerations  in,  359-361 

decoration  in,  388-391 

emphasis  in,  379-383 

for  individual,  405-423 

for  stout  figure,  415-42 1 

for  thin  figure,  415-42 1 

hats.  See  Hats 

health  and  art  quality,  363-367 

human  proportions,  352-359 

line  in,  384-387 

personality  expressed  in,  433-435 
proportion  in,  372-375 
rhythm  in,  384-387 
structural.  See  Structural  design 
Dress  materials 
checks,  stripes,  plaids,  398 
design  in  figured,  395-398 
effect  of  figure,  417 
mistakes  in  design,  399-402 
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Dress  materials — ( Continued ) 
standards  for  selection,  403 
texture  in,  421 
unity  in  design  of,  398-399 
Dutch  Colonial  houses,  characteristics 
of,  282 

Economy,  an  art  problem,  157,  219, 
228,  234,  256 
Emphasis 
in  color,  71 
in  dress,  379 -383 
in  exteriors,  273-274 
in  interiors,  115-119,  154,  229-231 
principle  of,  67-72 
English  type  of  house,  287-288 
Exterior  design 

art  quality  in,  267-268,  287 
balance  in,  269 
color  in,  275-278 
emphasis  in,  273-274 
proportion  in,  272 
related  to  grounds,  288-290 
rhythm  in,  270-271 
types  of.  See  Architecture 

Face 

classification  of  types,  406-410 
collars  and  hats  suited  to,  406-410 
hair  arrangements  suited  to,  410-41 2 
Figure 

changing  proportions  of,  415-42 1 
effect  of  pattern  on  size,  417 
normal,  353-359 
school  girl,  363-364 
Finish 

for  background,  145-147 
for  silver,  264 
Floor  coverings.  See  Rugs 
Floor  plans,  94-99 
Floors 

as  background,  134-138 
color  of,  16,  18,  140 


Flowers 

arrangement  of,  122-129 
color  in,  290-292 
containers  for,  122-123,  238 

Foot,  363-365 
Furniture 

convenient  arrangement  of,  94-09 
materials  for  upholstering,  184-188 
ornamentation  of,  179-184 
proportion  in,  177-178 
rhythm  in,  1 75-1 77 
selection  of  188-192 

Glass  curtains,  153-155 
Glassware,  design  in,  254-258 
Greek  proportions,  49-51 
Grooming,  personal,  430-433 

Hair 

arrangement  of,  4 10-4 12 
grooming,  43°-433 
Hall,  furnishing  of,  306-308 
Harmony 

in  arrangements,  34-38 
in  colors,  21-29 
in  framing  pictures,  229-232 
in  furnishings,  321-327 
in  patterns,  164,  398-401 
in  planting,  289-292 
meaning  in  art,  34-38 
Hats 

design  in,  361-362 
suited  to  types,  406-414 
House 

exteriors.  See  Exterior  design 
floor  plans,  95-99 
furnishings  for  whole,  321-327 
interiors.  See  Interior  design 
on  a  hill,  298-299 
remodeling,  296 
planning  ahead,  296-298 
Hue,  10-12 
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Individuality 
in  dress,  433-435 
in  homes,  303-328 
Interior  design 

arrangement  of  furnishings,  90-132 
balance  in  arrangements,  99-106 
color  in.  See  Color 
convenient  arrangements,  94-99 
emphasis  in,  115-119 
harmony  in  arrangement,  91-99 
harmony  in  furnishings,  321-327 
proportion  in,  107-112 
rhythm  in,  112-115 
standards  for  judging,  130 

Jewelry,  390-391 

Kitchen,  art  in  furnishing,  319-320 

Lamps,  good  design  in,  247-250 
Lay  figure,  363-364 
Lighting 

adequate,  242-244 
color  effects  in,  250-251 
fixtures,  245-247 
Line,  harmony  of 
in  dress,  384-385 
in  furniture,  1 75-1 77 
in  human  figure,  352-359 
Linoleum,  138 
Living  room 

furnishing,  308-311 
planning.  See  Floor  plans 

Manicure,  431-432 
Margins 

proportion  in,  56-58 
rule  for,  46 
Marquetry,  182-183 
Men’s  clothing,  347,  353-354 
Mirrors 

ornamentation  of,  81-82,  224 
substitutes  for  pictures,  222-225 


Neck  lines,  406-410 

Northern  Colonial  house,  character¬ 
istics  of,  279 

Ornamentation.  See  Decoration 

Paint,  146-147 
Pattern 

effect  on  figure,  417 
in  curtain  materials,  157-162 
in  dress  materials,  395-403 
in  rugs,  136-138,  200-207 
scale  of,  159 
Personality  expressed 
in  clothing,  433-435 
in  house  furnishings  303-328 
Pictures 

art  quality  in,  219-232 
combining  types,  221-222 
framing  of,  229-232 
hanging,  120-122 
mounting,  56-58 
substitutes  for,  223-228 
suited  to  room,  220-221 
Plaids 

design  in,  398 
effect  on  figure,  417 
Planning  for  gardens,  292-295 
Planting  flowers  and  shrubs,  288-296 
Pottery 

color  in,  259-260 
decorative  design  in,  257-258 
structural  design  in,  254-257 
Principles  of  design,  32-89 
in  clothing.  See  Dress  design 
in  interior.  See  Interior  design 
Profile 

hair  arrangement  for,  412-414 
hats  suited  to,  412-414 
Proportion 
in  color,  58-60 
in  dress  design,  272-275 
in  exteriors,  272 
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Proportion —  ( C  ontinued) 
in  furniture,  17  7- 178 
in  human  figure,  353-359 
in  room  arrangements,  10  7-1 12 
principle  of,  49-61 
to  change  appearance  of  room,  148- 

150 

Radiation,  65 

Related  color  combinations,  21-23,  342, 
343 

Remodeling  houses,  296 
Repetition.  See  Rhythm 
Rhythm 
in  color,  .65-66 
in  dress,  384-387 
in  exteriors,  270-271 
in  furniture,  175-177 
in  room  arrangements,  112-115 
principle  of,  61-67 
Rooms 

artistic.  See  Interior  design 
background  of,  13  2 -15 1 
furnishing,  303-327 
good  arrangement  in,  90-132 
Rugs 

as  backgrounds,  136-138 
color  in,  16,  18,  140 
combining  types,  208-209 
design  in,  200-208 
Oriental,  2 10-2 15 
pattern  in,  136-138,  200-207 
weave,  effect  of,  208-209 

Sampler,  227-228 
Scale  of  pattern,  159 
Shoes,  design  in,  363-365 
Shrubs 

placing,  289-290 
variety  of,  289 
Silver 

finish  of,  264 

good  design  in,  260-264 


Skin.  See  Complexion 
Smoking  sets,  238 
Spacing.  See  Proportion 
Spanish  mission,  283-284 
Standards  for  judging  art  quality 
in  color,  28-29 
in  color  in  dress,  348-349 
in  decorative  accessories,  239-241 
in  figured  dress  materials,  403 
in  furniture,  196 
in  interior  design,  130 
in  principles  of  design,  74,  87-89 
in  rugs,  215 

in  selection  of  clothing,  367 
Stripes 

effect  on  figure,  417 
good  design  in,  398 
Structural  design 
definition  of,  78-81 
in  furniture,  79-81 
Subordination.  See  Emphasis 
Symmetry.  See  Balance 

Table  covers 

color  of,  232-233 
good  design  in,  233-234 
Tapestry 

as  wall  decoration,  225-228 
design  in,  228 
Tests 

arrangement  in  furnishings,  131-132 
background  of  room,  150-151 
being  well  dressed,  435 
color,  29-31 
color  in  dress,  349-350 
curtains,  169-172 
decoration,  89 
decorative  accessories,  241 
design  for  individual,  423 
design  in  dress  materials,  403-404 
dress  design  and  human  figure,  368- 
370 

exteriors,  300-302 
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Tests —  ( Continued ) 
furniture,  196-198 
lighting,  251-252 
pottery,  china,  glassware,  264 
principles  of  design,  75-76 
principles  of  design  in  clothing,  392- 
393 

rugs,  216 
silver,  264 
Texture 

effect  of  color,  19-21 
effect  on  figure,  41 7-419 
in  materials,  164-165 
in  rugs,  208-209 
in  walls,  145-147 

Turning  as  ornamentation,  180-182 
Types 

of  complexions,  335-338 
of  faces,  406-410 

Underwear,  decorative  design  in,  388- 

389 

Unity.  See  Harmony 
Value 

definition  of,  15-17 


Value —  ( C  ontinued ) 
scale,  16 
use  of,  15-17 
Varnish,  146-147 
Vases 

for  flowers,  122-123 
good  design  in,  254-258 

Wallpaper 
design  in,  139-141 
texture  in,  147 
Walls 

as  background,  138-141 
color  of,  16,  18,  140 
decoration  on,  219-228 
finish  for,  145-147 
paper  for,  139-141,  147 
Wax  finish,  146-147 
Windows,  in  exteriors,  270-271 
Woodwork 

as  background.  See  Background 
color  of,  17,  141-144 
finishes  for,  145-147 

Yards,  planning,  288-296 
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